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1-Afif DEDICATION. 



TO THE 

Subscribers towards tfie West India Missions. 

Respected Friends, 

1 dedicate to you these Volumes from the 
joint influence of gratitude and duty, and as a tribute 
of acknowledgment for that benevolence which has 
marked your conduct towards the interests of Jesus 
Christ. 

As a minister of that gospel which is able to make 
us wise unto salvation, I feel the weight of those 
favors which have resulted from your kindness; and 
I also indulge piy feelings, while I acknowledge my 
inability to cancel the obligations which you have 
conferred* 

In dedicating this Work to you, I do not pretend^ 
either to bestow a favor, or to discharge a debt. I 
have acknowledged the obligations I feel tay self under, 
as an instrument through which you have transmit- 
ted your bounty; and my inability to remove the 
pleasing burden, gives you a right, when you behold 
this Publication, to expect a Dedication from me. I 
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rejoiccy therefore, in meeting with an occasion in 
which the feelings of my heart happily concur with 
the justice of your claims; and in which the sensations 
of benevolence and gratitude can be expressed in such 
language, as will neither be flattering, offensive, nor 
unjust. 

As the Work before you is chiefly indebted to 
your beneficence for those evidences of Christianity 
which it records, to suppress thb adcnowledgment 
would be ungrateful, and to transfer the obliga- 
tion to another object would be unjust. I have not 
ingratitude enough for the former,, nor baseness 
enough to be guilty of the latter ; the Work therefore 
approaches you as its legitimate parents, and comes to 
present you with a full survey of that distant rnont)* 
ment, which your joint benefactions, under the grace 
and providence of God, have contributed ta raise. 

Having acted as a medium of your bounty, an<$ 
transmitted beyond the Atlantic the favors whicli 
you have so generously conferred, it is a duty which 
I owe both to myself and to you, to give some ao> 
count of the issues of your liberal actions, that you 
may, from these circumstances, cdculate upon the 
effects of your munificence, and permit that calculation 
to operate in the direction of your future course. To 
what height your expectations may be raised, I take 
not upon me to determine ; but flatter myself that 
the present Work will fully convince you, that your 
donations have not been bestowed in vain. 
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?>The.saared monument, iR^idi^ imder God, yoa 
have been made instrumental in raising to tte effi* 
cacy of divine grace, among the swarthy inhabitantd 
of the torrid zone, cannot fail to fill you v4th gratis 
tude towards Qod. And while you contencKfdale tbw 
result of your efforts with joy, and feel it to be a um 
^ium of consolation to your^lves, you Have hddouty 
withoT^ d^gning it, an example to future age^ 
which your posterity will reflect on with pfeasurt, 
9&d which must be admired by the serious part of 
mankind. 



The dignity which unavmdably assomtes 
with such modes of conduct as you have displayed^ 
may probably excite, in future generations, x ndtits 
emulation to imitate the example which you have so 
conspicuously held cfBt to the Christian woiid, when 
your names ^e enrolled in the annils of eternity-^ 
an example which I flatter myself will be imitated 
by your posterky, and wiiich wiU produce effects, 
ii4uch the progress of time will not be able to erase 
from the records of piety* 

The salutary eflSects which have resulted from 
your liberal exertions, stand as a conspicuous demon- 
stration, that those who are sunk in heathenish dark* 
ness, are not outcasts of the divine mercy. And the 
work whidi God lias wrought among the Negroes 
unequivocally proves, that he has accepted of your 
sincere endeavours to promote the interests of the gos* 
pel, and that he has happily instructed us to adapt 
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tlie means he has taught us to use, to the important 
end at which we have sincerely aimed. 

How £ir thb may stimulate our cotemporaries and 
successors, either to follow our example, or to improve 
upon the phn which we have adopted, it would be 
presumptuous to say. Prudence, on this occasion, 
lays an embargo on those anticipations which our san- 
guine wishes would urge us to express; we must 
therefore repose our thoughts in reluctant silence, 
and calmly wait the event. 

Consdous of that integrity which has marked 
our actions, and guided our conduct, in those once 
unpromising regions of the globe — and animated 
by those successes with which God has been pleased to 
crown our endeavours — we must do violence to our 
feelings to reflect on our efforts with regret. 

Our primary endeavours embarked in some degree 
on adventure, but with no small confidence, at the 
same time, on the blessing of God. Success has jus* 
tified the experiment ; it has given sanction to future 
enterprise, aod therefore perseverance in the an« 
dent path becomes a duty which requires no corn- 
ment. 

We are taught, from contemplating that train of 
events which lies before us, to behold in the present 
state of existence an ample recompence for all our 
toils* We are already repaid in the success of our en^ 
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deavoursi for what is past: and this requital, from the 
God of all grace and consolation, becomes a source of 
confidence, on which, in missionary prospects, we 
build our hopes of future blessings from on high* 

That the contributions made by you have produ^ 
ced no pecuniary embarrassments in your temporal 
circumstances, is a truth which I flatter myself you 
will readily allow. It is a point which I submit to 
your own decision ; and confident of the issue, to 
your deliberate judgments I now appeal. 

Not being impoverished by your generous exertions, 
the felicities which you have been made instrumental 
in communicating to thousands, must have returned 
upon yourselves, in those pleasing reflections which 
still inhabit your b6soms. The actions which aflford 
you these reflections, must be a continual source of 
gratification; and, while you give all the glory to 
God, they must administer to you a species of pleai- 
sure, which is neither embittered by the anguish of 
repentance, noi^the torments of remorse. They are 
such as you need not blush to own, either in your de« 
parting moments, or in the day of retribution. 

But what are these momentary satisfactions, when 
compared with the felicities of eternity ! Though 
great and exquisite in themselves, they shrink from 
all comparison with that happiness which will be in- 
finite in its duration, as well as permanent and pure 
in its natiirf • The pleasure of tipie are destined tq 
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decaf ; but the joys which these reflections afford jcm^ 
win tevwe again with iH'ighter lustre beyond the grave, 
and fldurish with unfading beauty in eternity. 

To meet, in a world of spirits, thousands of our Ne- 
gro bretibren, who shall have happily escaped from the 
eoitupdoM of thrir own hearts, and the miseries 
¥rhich result from guilt, through the merits of that 
jBavioui^, whose infinite Jove we have been made in- 
strumentd in communicating, must be a source o£ 
joy which we have not language sufficiently energetic 
to express, and which will submit to no description. 
The arduous task imposes silence on me ; and my 
powers are absorbed in the {^easing contemplation. J 
anticipate the scene with an ecstasy that overwhelms 
me^ I nnk beneath the pressure of that glory, whidi 
b too exalted to be told, and too dazzling to be pur- 
sued ; and humbly join my prayers to yours that we 
may be ^' stedfiist, immoveable, always abounc&ig in 
the work of the Lord, £3rasmuch as we know that 

our labour shall not be in vain in the Lord.*' 

-I 

That the fight of the gospel may be diflused through 
the nations of the earth, till all shall know the Lord 
from the least unto the greatest, holds an exalted sta- 
tion among my most ardent wishes ; and that you 
may realize in eternity those felicities which you 
anticipate in time, is the truest and sincere prayer 
of 

Tour much obliged, 

fi0ectifmate, and faithful Servant, 

THOMAS COKE- 
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JlSeFORE the Reauler eajbsrs on the History^ it may be 
necessary that he shoidd be apprized of what he is to expect. 
The Work is divided into three grand departments^ theNATUIUkL^ 

CITIL> and ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Of the natural and civil departments^ he needs only to be in* 
formed, that they will include the geographical ntuationj ex« 
tent, ' and {xroductions of the different Islands ; and the various 
changes in government and law> which the progress of events 
has obliged each Ishnd to undergo. 

In that department which is of an ecdenastical nature, the 
e0brts which have bean made to introduce our holy religion, by 
the Moravian Brethren, and by the Incorporated Society in 
London, will be. duly noticed $ together with those -AGsuons 
which have been established by the late Rev. John Wesley, and 
by the Methodist Conference late in connexion with that great 
man ; AGssions which have been owned of God in a peculiar 
manner, and which continue to flouf^ to the present day. llie 
various successes which have marked these distinct endeavours 
to propagate Christianity, will be introduced before the Reader, 
and noticed with the strictest impartiality, in the survey of the 
different Islands which will appear before us. And ttnce the 
preaching of the gospel has been attended with coi^iderable 
success, a relation of its progress, and of the happy . effects 
which have resulted from it, will form one prominent branch of 
the present undertaking. 

To survey the changes which have been wrought through the 
efficacy of divine grace, must afford' pleasure to the tbcere 
friends of the gospel of Jesus Christ. It must fill their souls 
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with gratitude> and their itongues with praises, to hear how 
niany brands have been plucked from the burningSi and rescued 
from heathenish and savage darkness^ to besiege the throne of 
grace with fervent prayer. 

But while in the progress of this work> we shall attentively 
examine the riches of divine grace, in its various manifestauons 
towards the tawny multitudes that inhabit the Islands to which 
we shall be introduced^ the jiatural and civil hi^ory of each 

Island will neither be overlooked as a matter of no moment, nor 

« 

will it be cursorily ushered into view. The scene of action will 
be primarily considered, before we venture on any missionai^ 
mtelligence ; and such ample details given, as will display the 
wonders of creative power, as well as those of redeeming love. 
The natural and civil history of these Islands will hold an emi* 
Aent stadon firom first to last j which wilf be interspersed with 
such remarks as occasional circumstances inay require; such as 
have a tendency to impress the mind with seriousness, and to lead 
Hie attentive reader froqi the regions oF ** nature up to xiature's 
God.** 

* The Idstory therefore which is now about to be presented to 
the reader^ may be cohsidered as consisting of two granil divisions. 
The former will be of the natural and civil, and the latter of a 
missionary or religioiis nattire. In the natural and civil depart* 
ments, which in each island will be first introduced, no produc- 
tion of nature to which this burning climate has given birth, if 
deemed interesting to the European reader, will be omitted ; nor 
willanyvarietyeitherofnatureorof artbe passed by unnodced. 
The discovery, ntuadon, e:!ttent, and productions \ the climatei 
fertility, soil, and oripnai natives, whether Caribbs or Apalachi- 
ans, win regularly rise into vkw before the reader in three ge- 
neral chapters, which will begin this work. In thesd chapters 
we shall endeavour to introduce such subjecis as are of general 
application to all the islands, and present the reader in one com- 
prehen^ve view with an epitome of nature in this Archipelago, 
wfaidi constitutes no contemptible portion of the western workL 
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In GxiBy notliing which either historical narration} regular corres* 
pondenccj or personal obsenration can $ttp{^» shall be wanting 
to render this history complete, so far as completion can associt^ 
ate wifih the imperfiections of such compositions. But the whote 
must stand or fall by its merits.or defects: it is only the latter 
that can sink it into djsgrac^, and only the former that can etw 
title it to public paUt>n2ge and support. 

As the progress of Christianity in foreign ^e^ons has beea 
chiefly indebted, under the free and infinity grace q£ God, tp 
the benevolent exertions of individuals, who have fcarmed them* 
selves into societies for the express purpose pf spreading th^ gosr 
pel in:distant parts, it may not be improper, ^er having given » 
some general views of the islands which maJLe the. grand subject 
of our history, to. give a concise account of the most considerable 
missions which have been sent into foreign climate^, in these 
latter ages of the world* As men and .as Christians,^ w;evpught 
to fieel ourselves interested in this department, since it is through 
missionaxy societies, in^tmm^talfyji that true religion has beefl) 
introduced into the West Indies, and been attended with such 
unexampled success, though both primarily and ultimately the 
glory belongs to God alone. 

These historical views of missionary progress will.be of imiver-r 
sol application. They will occasionally be applied to these Ishmds, 
to Quna, and to the northern continent pf America $ and by in*-* 
trodudng th^ in this extensive. wayj the reader will be aSle to 
form a comparative estimate of missionaxysuccess^,when we pro^ 
ceed to make an inquiry into the various events which have 
marked the gospel in each individu^ island, li may however 
be necessary, when we come to examine each island particularly, 
to recapitulate and select the outlines of those general observa- 
tions, and refer the reader to these chapters for such branches 
of the missionary narrative as are there sufficiently noticed^ 
"With these views before us, it is perhaps tmnecessary to remark, 
that the West India Archipelago will be our central spot, and 
after we have ended the general chapters, these islands will boun4 
our observations* 
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tbc woridy not beii^ drawn from die xiuisl j shdres of antimntyy 
but fiom tbc fbontan-head of existing fxt^ which arc now in 
actnaibciDg* wiD nnfirid resources winch arc inexbaostible. In* 
teuigence wubc coiiuantly arriving firom the different nfandsi 
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oooric to an ^pcndix, which wiD give the htest intelligence 
which can be obtained^ and with this the work shaD finaUy 
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drcnmstanccs wjiich have be^ stated, wiD be ahnost cntirdy of 
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a mkaonary nature, and ivill apply to diose islands to wUch its 
cE&rent portions ^srill refer. It may indode personal anecdote^ 
andbiograpUcal sketches or detached circumstances, wluch have 
no immediate connexion with the general history, though per- 
fectly api^icable as appendages/ or as circumstances which serve 
taelupdate the leading features of the workf 

Tb^ history itself will proceed onward in the mean while^ in- 
dependently of these sttbs^cjuent considerations ; and its different 
branches wi)l be pureed according to the plan which is now 
arranged. The first chapter wiU contain a general description 
of the Islands ; the second and third, an account of the original 
natives; and the fourth, a general survey of the most importsmt 
missions which are any way connected with them. 

We shall afterwards proceed with the natural and civil history 
of Jamaica, and then with the missionary intelligence belong^g 
to that island* After thb we shall take a survey of the other 
Islands in like manner, considering each in a separate and d^ 
tached point of view, till, haying parsed through the whole, we 
shall noticoi by way of appendix, such subsequent information as 
may arrive too late to be inserted in its proper place. 

In a work like the present it must naturally be expected^thatth^ 
ymter will avail himself of every authority already extant. He 
diould indeed deem himself highly culpable in omitting this ; and. 
In fact, he will find it difficult, on many occasions, to avoid expres- 
sing himself, on the same common topes, in nearly the same 
language as his predecessors. To prevent therefore repeated 
quotations, and long notes of reference, which occupy a conside- 
raUe portion of some of our modem histories, he thinks it ii^ 
cumbent on him to declare in this place, that he has consulted 
the following early Spanish, Italian, and French historians, who 
have written on the West Indies: — ^Qviedo, Peter Martyr, Las 
Casas, Herrara, Rochfort, Dii Tertro, and La Bat $ and the mo* 
dem much esteemed philosophical and political history of the 
settlements and trade of t)ie Europeans {n the East and West In* 
dies by the Abbe Raynal. He has also consulted th« fpllowing 
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ezctDent compositions of our own countryinenr— Robertson's His- 

torj o£ America ; Sloane, Long, and Beckfetd, on Jamaica $ and 

lastly^ the third edition lately published of a' very'^accurate^ and 

. ample, civil and commercial History of the Britisi^ West Indies^ 

by Bryan Edwards^ Esq.* to whom the palm of superiority may 

be justly assigned.* 
But ample and accurate as the last mentioned history is, it is 

considerably defective in one important pointy to which, if Mr. 
Edwards had paid any tolerable attention^ he would have super* 
seded the present work, and precluded the necessity of all en- 
gagements in thi^ undertaking. The progress of Christianity in 
these Islands, through the instrumentality of British Protestant 
ministers ; the conversion of the people of colour and of the Ne- 
groes, together with the happy effects which result from. all> 
now form a con^erable branch in the history of the cdonies*- 
so considerable, that it cannot with justice be omitted without 
exposing the autlior to the censure of partiality, and leaving the 
history really incomplete- But strange as it may appear, though 
fSr. Edwards has published three large volumes entirely on the 
West Indies, and sent them into the world so recently, and at 
a time when the progress of the missions was well known to 
those who were conversant with the affairs of that part of thq 
^obe, and therefore could not escape his notice, not more 
than three pages, in all his work, are devoted to the cause of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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* From these autboritieB which we have thn cited, a rariety of importapt in* 
foraiatjoo haa been cdlectodand incorporated in the present work, of which bo 
iurther account need be taken. Nor is thi| mode of proceeding without a pre- 
cedent. The editor of a new edition of Guthrie's Geographical, Historical, 
and Commercial Gn^mmar, has inserted, verbatim, copious extracts from B4r. 
Edwards, of which ha makes a umilar acknowledgment |p a short advertise* 
a^ent. Mr. Bryan Edwards also in his turn obsectei, ** I have endeavoored 
tq collect useful knowledge wheresoever it lay; and when I found books that 
fupplied what I sought, I have sometimes been content to adopt without alte- 
ration what was th\is furnished to my liauds.** £Jwards* Wesi IiStXy Pr^K«| 
Ift Edition, p. 10, 
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' The preioir undertaScg may therefore be considered as enter* 
ing into the vorld to sopply that <deficienqr> and to fill, up that 
chasm which Mr. Edwards has left in- his excdlent history^ 
which, for its legidmacy and accuracy, can hardly be' exceeded. 
The work now presented to the public is not written to con«« 
trovert facts which he has stated,, nor to correct errors into 
wluch he^has falloi; it is not to ^ace Out incidents which he 
has omitted, or to record transactions which he had no means of 
knowing ; but to rescue from oblivion a department bf history^ 
which must be particularly interesting to the religious world} 
and to acquaint posterity with those glorious effects which have 
resulted from the preaching of the gospel in different periods 
in the West Indies, fitnn the time that settlements were first 
made in those islands by European nations. 

' But since a detail solely of religious transactions, if all natural 
and crril history were to be excluded, would render this woric 
defective on the op]^ite extreme, and subject it te a charge of 
pardality, which must be deemed reprehensible, and would, 
without the local circumstances of time and place, render it irk- 
some to many minds, the natural and citil history of each island 
is introduced. 

By this method, while the religious reader is intent upon the 
work which God has carried on, and is still carrying on, in those 
parts, he may behold in one view, both the field of action and 
the success of the gospel of Christ. And by contemplating the 
varied productions of the world, in different regions, he may 
see fresh occasions to magnify the varied displays of omnipotent 
power ; and, from every scene of wonider, he may ascribe glory 
to God. But, on the contrary, those who feel but little or no 
interest in that intelligence which is purely missionary, will 
discover an ample funci, of information in the departments of 
civil and natttral history, into which this narration l^gely 
enters. In'fine, they will find notbing omitted that has reach- 
ed our notice either of ancient or modem history, which could 
render this undertaking either interesting to them, or worthy^ 
of their regard. 
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The andent histories of tbese idands, iduchlunre been* con- 
sulted on this occanon^ fiirnish us mth all the infiarmation that 
can now be obtained relative to didr original state, when first 
vi&ed by Europeans. To these records we have already ap« 
pealedi and shall appealf as occasions may require. But such 
delineations as have been taken by modem historians from in- 
quiry and observation, the author of this work will be able to 
confirm, correct, or elucidate, as circumstances may direct. 

Profiting therefore by his predecessors who have trodden the 
>same path both in ancient and modem days, and having made 
lus own observations in his repeated vidts to these Islands, he 
flatters himself that nothing wilt^be wanting to render this work 
generally interesting, and extensively useful, to the difierent 
classes of readers into whose hands it may occasionally fidl. Above 
an preceding histories of the West Indies, this willhave one ex* 
cfaisive advantage, that, while in common with theirs it exa- 
mines nature in her warmest reciesses, it describes the progresi 
of vital religion in the torrid zone* 
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Among the different sciences which Have tended 
Aroagh every age to embellish human life^ the department of 
History has always held a distinguished rank. In the civilized 
nations of Europe it constitutes a considerable brandi of Gberal 
education ; and a familiar acquaintance with pa^ ages has always 
been esteemed an indispensable accomplishment. It elevates its 
individual possessor in the scale of society^ and raises the con- 
templative mind from those local confines which bound our pre- 
sent state of existence. 

It is a department of science which unfolds the latent windings 
of the human hearty and affords the fairest opportunities through 
which we may trace those actions to their genuine sources, wluch 
appear in themselves uncertain and problematical, because their 
origin its involved in shade. It opens a communication with ages 
which are now lost in the ocean of eternity, and gives to us the 
r^I and unvarnished characters of statesmen^ divines^ phiioscpJiers^ 
and heroes ; on each of which the mind may expatiate with free- 
dom, unbiased by prejudices, and uninfluenced either by hopes 
or fears. 

It is a science which enables us, without the uncertainty of ex- 
periment, to connect the motive with the end ; and to view with 
steady light a simple measure in its remotest consequences, with- 
out being impeded by those obstacles, or enciircled by those mists 
and shadows, that frequently obscure to the more immediate 
spectator the scene of action ; which, thrcnigh these obstructing 
mediums, dazzles with a superficial glare, and bewilders and con» 
founds, instead of imparting information. 

It is a science which enables us to hold communion with dif- 
ferent parts of the peopled globe, to estimate those national cha- 
racters which we survey, and to observe those tints and shades 
which distinguish man from man. It teaches us, by our observa- 
tions on maSokind, how to improve by their disasters, and how 
to profit by their experiments, without either the hazard of mijs- 
carriage, or the mortification of disgrace. And by thus opening 
an intercourse with distant ages and regions, we not only discover 
the different productions of every climate, and every zone, but 
we have an opportunity of estimating the extent and diversity of 
the human intell^, in all its progressive stages of improvement. 
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from perfect barbarism to mere civilization} and from mere civi- 
lization to the exalted refinements of polished life. 

Through an acquaintance with History, we learn the advan- 
tages which result from a state of society; in which each man 
contributes to his brother's wants, and increases his own security 
by the advantages which he imparts. And from these advantages 
we are taught also to view the inconveniences which are insepa- 
rable from that state of savage solitude, in which every one must 
lie exposed to the depredations of his neighbour, without having 
it in his power to appeal to a coercive authority, which, in the 
present degenerate condition of man, can alone enforce the claipas 
of eternal justice. 

By an acquaintance with History, we discover those latent and 
unsuspected causes, upon which the rise and fall of empires de- 
pend ; we learn what objects contribute towards the stability of 
a people, and what modes of pursuit and conduct will inevitably 
terminate in decay. It places the mind of man upon an eminence 
from whence the eye wanders in immense excursions of reality; 
lives over those ages which elapsed before the deluge, and from 
whence we can survey with one glance an epitome of the world. 
It enables us, from a retrospection of the past, and a comprehen- 
sion of the present, to form a probable czilculation of the future, 
till time shall be no hiore. It enables us to connect eternity with 
eternity ; and to behold it an encircling ocean, in which time and 
fnan^ as to his present state, and the ivorks of both, shall sink to- 
gether, overwhelmed in the vast abps. 

An acquaintance with History is calculated to shew us the im- 
becility of all human efforts^ as well as the shortness of human life ; 
that death will ultimately sweep away the human race ; and that 
time will at last destroy the most permanent labours of man. It 
will convince us, by the most indubitable evidence, that our tri- 
umphal arches must decay ; that our most stately monuments must 
totter to their base ; and that the most superb mausoleum must 
mingle with that dust which it "was destined to protect. It will 
enable us to contemplate,with instructive reflections, the instability 
of all human grandeur and beauty ; and assure us that nothing 
is in a state of safety which lies beneath the sun, unless it have an 
immediate connexion with God. It will induce the mind to sicken 
. with disgust at the uncertainty of worldly glory, and to investi- 
gate with unremitting attention those sacred records which teach 
us to look to the Author of our being to find stability and repose ; 
and will lead iis to place all our confidence in him, and in those 
objects which can neither expire nor change. 

In these views the able historian at once instructs and enter- 
tains us, and communicates information through the mediums 
of delight. He j)lcascs the fancy, while he informs the judgment ; 
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and} directing us to what is right by pointing out what is wrong, 
he corrects the salEes of our passions while he meliorates the heart. 
On these accounts the faithful historian may be considered as a 
public benefactor, by imparting moral lessons to mankind. For 
these reasons he stands highly in the public estimation, and holdi 
the foremost place in the republic of letters. It is to his £iithftil 
page that scientific men resort ; it is he that decides debates in the 
literary world; who fixes the boundaries of remote antiquity, and 
from whose decisions there can be no appeal. 

It is through his faithful page that we have any acquaintanct 
with ancient times, or with those branches of science which have 
enriched the world. It is only through this medium that we know 
how. the world was originally peopled, that we know our own 
origin, and can trace our end. Through thi$ we can account 
for the diversity of language, and trace the myriads of human be- 
ings that now swarm the world, up to one coinmon parent ; and 
learn that God hath made of one blood all the nations of the 
^arfh. But for the page of history oiu* sciences would still be in 
a state of embryo, to-morrow would be ignorant of the trans^ 
actions of to-day, ^d one generation cotdd hold no communica^ 
tion with another. 

But for the unerring page of sacred History ^ w^ should have 
known nothing of the conduct of God towards the human race) 
all his dispenisations would have been alike concealed \ and, where 
we now behold redemption, and the amazing displays of infinite 
love, we should have seen nothine but a dreary blank, and must 
have contemplated futurity with horror. The origin of justice 
and of law would have been alike unknown ; and our moral 
and intellectual condition would have been somewhat similar to 
that of the swarthy inhabitants of those islands which we are 
about to explore. To the sacred reccMxls we are indebted for the 
intelligence which we possess, for that light which we have to 
guide us in our inquiries into futurity, and through which we are 
enabled todiscriminate between thoseactions which lead torewards 
or punishments beyond the grave. It is sacred history that gives 
rationality to our faith, and energy to our hopes j that, tmder 
divine grace, teaches us how to pass through time with tranquil^ 
lity, and to expect felicity in a futtfre state. 

History, in general, may be considered as a science without 
which all others would be almost useless ; and without much im- 
propriety we may denominate it the memory of the nvorld. There 
is hardly a circumstance to which it will not apply; nor is there a 
science which it does not more or less include. The naturdly the 
civile and the religious world, it encircles in one enlarged embrace ; 
and it is attentive to the vices as well as the virtues of mankind. 
The foibles and excellencies of human nature are delineated on 
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its records ; and those characters which have been rendered con- 
spicuous in either view, descend to posterity accompanied with 
infamy or renown. 

But while the genius and pen o£ the historian have been so la- 
boriously employed in filling whole vcdumes with relations of 
conquests and depredations; of battles, sieges, victories, and de- 
feats, in which every page appears stained with blood ; while he 
details with minute exactness the horrors of sanguinary revolu- 
tions, which involve the desolation of kingdoms and the murder of 
millions of the human race ; it cannot be reflected on without re- 
gret, that so little has been written upon that most important of 
all concerns, the introduction, progress, and final establishment 
of the Christian religion among multitudes of those almost innu- 
merable hosts of savages who uihabit the remoter regions of the 
globe. And yet it is to the gospel, that Great Britain, m all proba- 
bility, stands indebted for me preservation of many of her richest 
colonial possessions even to the present day; that her swarthy sub- 
jects have not revolted like those of a neighbouring bland; 'and 
committed those depredaticms on the wUte inhabitants, which 
humanity even shudders to name. 

But whatever advantages may have resulted from the establish- 
ment of Christianity in foreign regions, it seems in general to 
have had little or no share in those historical departments of lite- 
rature which have analyzed our insular possessions in the torrid 
Bone> A solitary hint,'a vagrant passage, or a detached paragraph, 
contains all that some voluminous works supply, relative to the 
progress of the gospel, though considerable portions are appro- 
priated to points of no comparative moment ; points which can 
hardly awaken curiosity, and in which interest seems to have little 
or no concern. 

Commercial and political histories are in general what they 
profess* The writers of such volumes, however much they may 
develop the sources of human action, and unravel the latent 
windings of the human heart, calculate no higher than secondary 
causes. They make certain modes of policy the parents of com- 
merce, and terminate their inquiries in a single branch. They 
estimate the advantages which result from commerce by the ag- 
grandizements which ensue^ and make the influx of wealth the 
boundary of their design. 

The primary source of colonial advantages is frequently over- 
looked by colonial writers, and is lost in an eflect, or a combina- 
tion of efllects, which result from it. Political manoeuvres fre- 
quently monopolize that honour which belongs to the gospel, 
and their records ascribe to the infi;enuity of man deliverances and 
pretervatioiu which belong solely to the providence of God* 
The interests which are rooted so deeply in the human breast. 
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are on such occasions the strongest incentives to action ; and they 
influence the judgments of those who obey their dictates ahnost 
beyond the power of calculation. The ascendency of these inte* 
rests suffers nothing to move beyond the boundaries of its sordid 
confines ; and prompts its votaries to stigmatize with epithets of 
opprobrium those who presume to act with nobler aims. 

When enterprises under the influence of ambition are directed 
towards fatme, rather than the interests of the human race, they 
are not unlikely to arrc^te those honours which are the produce 
of another soil : but let it be remembered) that it was Columbus 
who discovered America, though he was supplanted by powcTf 
and sent to Europe in chains. 

Commercial advantages are, without all doubt, intimately con- 
nected with the policy of nations ; but the internal action of that 
policy supposes the previous civilization of the subject. It is only 
civilization that can render policy beneficial, or give permanency 
to that intercourse with nations which interest wishes to ke^ 
alive. It is this which can alone fix the boundaries of right, give 
justice to coercion, and unite effective energy with law. Civili- 
zation must therefore be prior to all permanent advantages which 
can result from those compacts whidi policy establishes, and con- * 
sequently in the scsde of honour it holds a lueher rank. 

But while we admit civilization to hold this exalted rank in 
the rising scale of eminence, it would be unjust to bury in obli- 
vion the active cause from whence it springs. The tribute of 
applause is without doubt due to every excellency: to withhold 
it is imgen^ous; but to apply it erroneously is unjust. 

The influx of wealth firom distant regions may be justly as« 
cribed to commerce; the establishment oi commerce, to the ex- 
cellencies of policy, in its direction of that civilization which 
must be admitted to have a previous exbtence; while the excel- 
lencies of policy can only arise from the superior state of refine- 
ment, which marks those Eurc^an nations in which civilization 
softens into all the graces of polished life. 

But when, from mere civilization, we turn our thoughts to tliat 
cause which chiefly contributes to its existence, we shall find it 
occupying the highest8tation,and therefore entitled to those super- 
lative honours which can be considered as subordinate to nothing 
short of God. The benefits which result from our intercourse 
with distant parts depend upon the civilized state of the inhabi- 
tants; and our advantages are permanent or uncertain in pro- 
portion as barbarism is removed, and the cultivation of the hu- 
man mind appears. It is therefore to this cause that we stand 
indebted for the various advantages which we receive, and which 
flow to us through the different mediums of civilization, of policy^ 
and of commerce; and this cause is — the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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It 18 to the establishment of the gospel that civilization in these 
latter ages is primarily indebted for its origin and support ; it is 
this which becomes the cement of society ; it is this which has 
given the decided preference tp Christian nations, and rendered 
them so conspicuous for those sciences which are the ornaments 
of human nature, the boast of Europe, and the astonishment of 
the world. It is the establishment of the gospel ^hich has 
opened the door to inquiry, and which promotes investigation ; 
which leads investigation to discovery, and causes discovery to 
terminate in advantage; which enlarges the horizon of the hu- 
man intellect, and calls into exertion all the latent powers of the 
souL 

But for the establishment of that gospel which infidels de- 
spise — which is a stumbling-block to the Jews and foolishness 
imto the Greeks, but which is the power of God unto salvation to 
those who believe and obey its precepts — civilization would have 
been unknown in its present extent. And but for civilization, 
even the wisdom of policy would be deprived of the power of 
action ; and, under these views, both commerce and the wealth 
which flows from it would be alike unknown. It is therefore to 
the establishment of the gospel, in subordination to God, that 
we xnust look for those temporal blessings which we enjoy. It 
is this which can alone produce a radical reformation in human 
nature, and establish that reformation on a permanent founda- 
tion. It is this that rescues man from a state of barbarism, and, 
m proportion as it influences the human heart, promotes har- 
mony and peace, and ensures a perpetuity of those intercourses 
which it so extensively opens. 

The wars and devastations which at this moment diserace Eu- 
rope, and desolate some of the most fertile regions of the globe, 
will not militate against the positions which I have advanced. It 
is not the spirit of Christianity which leads to those calamities 
which we deplore, but an evident departure from it. The mild 
and peaceable spirit of the gospel produces a different mode of 
conduct, and totally condemns those wars and fightings which 
are promoted by the angry passions of the interested and ambi- 
tious, and points out to us, in the most unequivocal language, the 
genuine source from whence such actions proceed. The wars 
and fightings which are among us, St. James tells us (chap. iv. 1.) 
•* come even of those lusts which war in our members,** and are 
therefore generated in those angry passions which Christianity 
came to extract from the human soul. 

It is that root of bitterness which is lodged so deeply in human 
nature, and which has not submitted to the efficacy of divine 
grace, which leads to those sanguinary excesses that have stained 
thje ocean and clrenched the plains with human blood. The ene- 
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mies of Christianity have therefore but little occasion to impute 
to her doctrines those contentions for empire which disgrace 
mankind, or to charge her with those actions which all her prin- 
ciples disown. It is a departure from her sober dictates that l^uls 
to criminal exploits, and promotes that discord which degrades 
humanity, which sanctions those deeds which her sincerest 
jEriends deplore, and produces that rapine and plunder which she 
shudders to behold. 

llxe nominal professors of her holy doctrines have, in a va^ 
riety of instances, acted in an unworthy manner, and implicated 
her, by their conduct, in that disgrace which they have procured 
for themselves. They have introduced her sacred name to sanc- 
tify the greatest enormities, and taken refuge under her banner^ 
while they have stabbed her to the heart. Under the ausfHces 
of Christianity they have perpetrated the greatest villanies that 
perhaps n^y have ever disgraced human nature, and made ^ 
superstitious attachment to its cause tlie pretext of swelling the 
black catalogue of human woes. They have substituted coercion 
for the influence of persuasion, and made even instruments of 
cruelty to supplant the book of God. Urged on by supersti^ 
tion, they have inverted the order of the gospel, and perverted 
its design. They have even made religion a plea for murders of 
the most unnatural kind, and multiplied these perpetrations be- 
yond all example, and, but for the precision of the attestation^ 
Deyond the reach of our belief. 

In the history of those islands to which these papers will intro- 
duce us, we shall behold such instances of human depravity as 
will hardly admit of any parallel, and which for the honour of 
human natiu-e we could wish to see falsified in fact : but the 
evidences are too strong for incredulity to gr^ple with^ though 
they substantiate actions which are almost too shocking to admit 
belief. The evidences, and the facts which they record, serve 
however to demonstrate the authenticity of those sacred records 
to which we dare appeal, and which are the power of God unto 
salvation to eyery one that believes. 

But while these base professors of Christianity, and real vota- 
ries of superstition, thus apparently disgrace the religion which 
they profess, and expose to calumny that cause which they ex- 
ternally espouse, it is but just that the gospel should be permitted 
to vindicate itself. Its language will explicitly disown su^h base 
professors, and such base proiession as these professors make* 
It will fix the principles of huipan actions on their proper basis» 
and develop those causes which call theip into being. The ini- 
quities which we contempbte, will prove; the depravity of the 
human heart, and bear testimony to that declaration which saysn 
fhat '^ all have sinned^ and coxn^ $l^ort of {he glory of God." 
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To rescne the gospel firom those shades which infidelity and 
&e vices of professors hare thrown upon it, and to phce it in 
that liffht which it unquestionably claims, by a faithful narrative 
<xf thelabours of the Christian Missionaries in the West In* 
DIBS) 13 the principal object of the following work. From the 
personal observations wluch the author has been enabled to make 
Ba the progress of Christianity in these islands, from taking a 
retrospective view of the original state of their inhaUtants, and 
forming from thence a comparative estimate with their present 
condition ; from having been honoured with the superintendency 
of these missions for a series of years ; and from holding a regu* 
lar correspondence with those ministers of Christ, who have left 
their native country to engage in that blessed work of spreading 
amcHigthe Heathen the unsearchable riches of Christ v he hopes, 
that without the imputation of vanity, he may be deemed some- 
what qualified for that important narrative which he is about to 
present to the religious world. He is well aware, that while at* 
tempting to delineate a series of facts, which will necessuily in- 
troduce a train of circumstances in which he has borne an active 
part, it is not in his power to avoid the speers which critical ma« 
levolence may pour upon his page. He may be accused of egot- 
ism, and his narrations may seem to partake of a supercilious air ^ 
they may appear to the superficial observer as inflated with antv 

Since and self-sufficiency; and in many cases he may expose 
mself and his publication to that reproach which the enemies 
of religion are ever forward to bestow. But he c^^not conceive 
that these reasons are of sufficient weight to induce htm to relin- 
qnisl^ his design ; nor to bury in oblivion that spread of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom among the swarthy inhabitants of the West 
Indies, which will afibrd the Christian world a livin? testimony 
that Jesus hath itill power on earth to forgive sins. He conceives 
that it is acting beneath the dignity of a minister of Jesus Christ, 
to suppress a relation of facts wb^ch will reflect honour on his 
Lord and Master, because he is afraid of man ** whose breath is in 
hb nostrils,*' and whose only weapons are ridicule and contempt. 
Regardless therefore of those scoffs to which this work inay b^ 
e3qx>sed; without being solicitous of applause, or anxious to avert 
disdain ; he s^iall aim, in the religious departments of these pages, 
to give a fiiithfiil account of that work which God has begun, 
ana is still carrying (mi in the souls of the poor negroes; many of 
wiiom have given decisive proo6 of the power of divine grace, 
and are now enabled to ** rejoice in Christ Jesus^ and haye no 
confidence in the flesh,** 

To those pious and benevolent Christians, who by their liberal 
benefactions have so amply contributed towards the institution of 
inissions, and wfaiose unwearied liberality continues tP s\ipport 
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our Misiwmry SocUty to the present day, a detaS like tliis which 
is about to be submitted to their inspectioiii must afibrd a neW 
source of genuine gratification. To behold those happy changes 
which have been wrought in the souls of thousands of their reU 
low creatures through the efficacy of divine graces and the instru- 
mentality of that benevolence which they have manifested ; to 
look back on their past munificence, andto view that munificence 
in immediate connexion with tho^e glorious efifects, which, while 
they behold, they contemplate with pleasure ; must be sources 
of the most consummate delight that the mind of man is capable 
of receiving, from a review of actions which are past. They 
must afiford a species of pleasure, which a repetition of reflection 
will continue to heighten, undisturbed by the pangs of remorscy 
and embittered by no alloy. 

In reviewing the past, and comparing it with the present state 
of the negroes and people of colour, who now inhabit and are 
employed in the West India Islands, we enter a field to which 
the contemplative mind can set no bounds. The benevolent 
subscribers will feel with silent exultation, that they have been 
made, in conjunction with those evangelical ministers who have 
,^l>arked in the blessed undertaking, the chose^ instruments^ 
in the hands of God, of accomplishing the salvation of myriads. 
When they survey diese myriads in former years, sinking un- 
der barbarism and ignorance, a prey to every enormity, and ut- 
terly destitute of that consolation which the gospel of Je^us 
Christ alone can bestow ; when they find that these inhabitants 
of the torrid zone, in the midst of adversities and afiiictions,'and 
bodily pains of this mortal life, can now look with tranquillity 
beyond the grave, in sure and certain hope of a glorious resur^ 
rection to eternal happiness and rest, through th^ merit of that 
Saviour in whom they have believed, what shall we say ? — ^it must 
unclose? a fountain of consolation which time caxmot encirde^ 
which death cannot quench, and which not even eternity can 
destroy. It c^ns a prospect through which the pious mind 
may wander through interminable distances, and anticipate re- 
motest consequences with pleasure. In this scene, the generous 
soul will enjoy the blessings which result firom the prayers of 
thousands and tens of thousands^ while she beholds those voices 
aittuned to the praises of Jehoval^ and those hearts swelling with * 
gratitude too big for utterance^ which were before abandoped to 
work uncleanness with greediness — while she views these hearts 
now abounding in the peaceable fruits of righteousness, in which, 
in days that are past, a repetition of crime had apparently stifled 
all remorse. 

What can equal reflections like those which we have been 
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contempladiig, arising from actions which issue in endless good? 
On such occasions, 

^ One self-approTing hour whole yean outwdght 
" Of ttupid starers auid of loud huzzas, 
^ And more true joy Marcellus ezil'd feels 
«* Than Cezar with the senate at his heels.*' 

To contemplate the spread of the everlasting gospel ; to se^ 
its benign and sacred iiifluences difiused through the barbarous 
departments of human nature, and illuminating the benighted 
regions of the globe, must be a scene of the most exquisite de- 
light to the sincere followers of Jesus Christ. To view myriads 
of our fellowrcreatures rescued from vices of the most odious na- 
ture, and from ignorance the most consummate ; from crimes 
•which it would be even hatefrd to name, and which almost ex- 
ceed belief; to survey these, now rejoicing in the God of their 
salvadon, with a joy that is unspeakable and full of glory, must 
be a new source of joy even to angels ; and must tend to en- 
hance even the felicities of heaven. A scene more glorious can 
hardly be realized in the present state of things, than that which 
lies before us } in which the truths of the gospel are incontes- 
tably proved, in those living witnesses who can set to their seal 
that God is true, and declare from heartfelt experience that 
Jesus Christ hath power on earth to forgive sins — A scene, in 
which a general reformation of manners can only be considered 
as an effect resulting from an internal principle of divine grace, 
influencing the hearts and lives of so many thousands of our 
swarthy brethren, and leading them into all the '* peaceable fruits 
of righteousness, to the honour and glory of God" — A scene, in 
which we behold those tongues ascribing salvation to God and the 
I^amb, which never before pronounced a Saviour's name \ in 
which those, '^who, in times past, yielded their members servants 
to uncleanness, and to iniquity, now yield their members servants 
to righteousness unto holiness." 

In thus contemplating the spread of the Redeemer's kingdom, 
the pious mind is elevated above those local distinctions which 
divide man from man ; and aims at the noUer employment of 
^^ spreading amongthe heathen the unsearchable riches of Christ." 
On this ground, societies have been established, and charities have 
been instituted; missionaries have been sent out ; the gospel has 
been preached ; multitudes have heard; success has crowned 
endeavour ; thousands have been convierted to Jesus Christ ; and 
many are now rejoicing in the kingdom of eternal bliss. The 
tidings of salvation which have been waited across the vast At- 
lantic, have, been received with the most unexampled affection ; 
and the truths of , Christianity which have been embraced and so 
cordially cherishecl, have been productive of the most blessed 
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riSscts. The promiaes ofiered to the believer in the holy scrip- 
tnreSf have rendered even the greatest afflictions tolerable ; and 
enabled the unhappy African^ amidst all his distresses^ to enjoy 
the liberty of the sons of God ; and, with a prospect of future 
happiness animating his hopes, he now possesses^ through hithf 
a foretaste of those joys which shall be hereafter revealed* 
Through these promises he is enabled to consider his temporal 
afflictions to be but momentary and transient, and not worthy 
of being compared with that eternal weight of glory which 
God has reserved ia store for all that love and fear faun. Thro' 
the word of God he is enabled to expand his views beyond the 
confines of his present abode ; to look with tranquillity upon 
the tomb ; and to consider death only as a friendly messenger, 
that shall amveyhis-happy spirit from time into eternity ; and let 
him, more immediately, into the society of ang^ and of God. 
It is in those islands that faith may be more immediately per- 
ceived as ''the evidence of things not seen, and as the substance 
of things hoped for," than in these parts of the globe, where 
the ten^oral blessings of Piorid^nce are enjoyed in aU their ful- 
ness^ and in which a reception of the gospel seems to meet with 
no impediment. 

- But of'these things we feel ourselves rather incompetent to 
decide. Impediments sometimes arise from those causes which 
seem to promise security ; and we not unfrequently meet an ob- 
stacle, where we expected to find support. The smiles of man^ 
kindare oftenunfivourableto the progress of genuineChristianity; 
and its stncerest friends are sometimes £iscinated by the sorceries 
with which they allure. The riches of the world sometimes 
prove a snare, and open a door for the indulgence of every guil- 
ty passion ; while tEey retard the growth of every grace of the 
Utdy Spirit, and lull the soul fast asleep in the arms of carnal 
security. 

. Among the negroes in the West Indies apprehensions are not 
likely to arise from this quarter, because these daneers are al« 
most unknown. But afflictions are interwoven with human life ; 
and no condition is exempt fix>m hazard^ These islanders are 
assailed with temptations seemii^ly more hostile, and oppo- 
sed with obstacles apparently more fbrmidable. The provi- 
dence of God puts on the most terrible ^pect; and induce- 
ments to arraign the proceedings of infinite Justice, appear in 
their most prominent forma. The mysterious distributions of 
his prvvidef$cef his goodness, and his mercies^ appear quotionable 
in the last degree \ the miseries of life are conspicuous in a par- 
ticular form ; and few things can seem more problematical than 
that God, who is infimtely hit/ ^d inflexibly yW/, should super- 
intend the world* 
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T«t ia the midst of these obscurities and flsysterious proceed* 
bigs of God| so far has divine grace reconciled them to dispone 
aations which they cannot comprehend, that iirith humble £uth 
thousands of the poor negroes are enabled to trust God where they 
cannot trace him» and to walk by faith and not by sight> became 
they have an eye to the reconipence of reward. 

U o submit to dispensations the most painful and afflictive, 
without munmaring against that hand which administers, or ar» 
raigning that justice which distributes, ia perhaps tl^e greatesi 
eridence of divine grace that we can ejq»ect from God, cm this 
side an eternal state. Yet such is the ccmdition of the neeroes 
in these islands, and sych is the testimony to divine grace mich 
thousands of them affiird. They praise God in the furnace of 
afliction ^ and Aew hy their lives and conversatioii that they 
have been with Jesus Christ. And those various document! 
which yrim be introduced, in the course of this work, together 
with those personal instances which will become visible, as well 
as those £Kts to whick we shall appeal, wilLafibrd perhaps one 
of the most astonishing scenes, that the annalaof Ghrisrianity 
have recorded in modern days. 

To acknowledge the hand of God in those dispensationa iriiids 
are consonant to our wishes, and which $nd a mirror in every 
feeling heart, is a task amended with no great di£Sailty. But 
in those cases where a long train of calamitous circumstances, 
where adversity in her most deformed condition, and where the 
most hostile appearance that Omnipotence has almost ever assn* 
med here below, conspire to inocase the general frown, and to 
heighten the mebncholy sIoohi^- *homan nature, unequal to the 
task, must sink beneath the pressure^ and acknowledge the imM 
bedlity of all her efforts. It is in sitnations so peculiar^ that the 
efficacy of divine nace taian especially displays its beams, and 
shines forth with the mosf irradiating lustre. It is here, that it 
|>uts fbrth its most salutary influence, ** and increases strength 
m them that have no might.'' 

A combination of circumstances, sqppaiently of die most hos« 
tile nature according to human calculation, has been rendered 
subservient to this mighty work whidi God has wrought. The- 
moral and civil condiidon of the subjects, as wellas the phce chosan 
for Uie scene of action, wears an unpromising aspect, and seems to 
mock our hop^ Alt aU these thin^ are of no av^V^when com* 
pared with the <^ working of that mi^ity power (of God) whem* 
by he is aUe to subdue aU things unto himself." in fine, every 
leircumstance proves^that ''lis ways are not as our ways," and << that 
his thoughts are not as our thoughts; heworketh, andwhoshatt 
let ? none can stay his hand, or say unto him, what doest thOu ? 
His way is in the whirlwind, and his paths arc a groat deep}" hf if 
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Mile in Usferfecdons^ aiid £roin the decision of his judgments 
there k no a(^p<^* The obstades which wovdd freijuently deter 
men from engaging in an enterprise^ are sometimes chosen by 
God 90 instruments of his wcark, and made conducive to those 
d^igos) which in themselves tj^ are calculated to overthrow. 

Placed beyond the influences of those motives which guide or 
bias human conduct, his modes of action surpass our penetration^ 
mi baffle our acutest researches. He reigns in inaccessible g^ 
Xji and either creates new springs of action to subserve his pnr« 
posesj or so touches those which are already in existence, as to 
excite our a^onishment, whilehe changes the whole face of things* 
Intimately acquainted with tibe most latent propensities of inteUi* 
gent beings, he can invert the order of established nature, and 
perform with etm those things which are impossible to man. 
He can cause the ^' Ethiopian to change his skin» and the leopard 
Us spot9»'' andinake those who are accustomed to do evil, to cease 
from aU iniquity and to do well. His power and his vrisdom are 
sudi, as to set our calculations at defiance^ and to prove in every 
thing that we cannot fiiUy comprehend his ways. He not only 
surpasses the understanding of man, but that of all finite intelli« 
fences^ and demonstrates in all his ways that he is God over all, 
blessed for ever. In every country he affords us evidences of 
these truths; bnt in no places so conspicuously as in those Islands 
which we are about to review. The instnunmis which are made 
use of; the /^/scifr which have been selected for the scenes of ac« 
tion ; the subficts on whom these important changes have been 
wronebt ; the moral and ctvil condition in which they were ; will 
^ nmte to prove not only the infinity of his power, but the vir- 
tue of redeeming blood, and the emcacy of divine grace. In 
any of these coses, we behold such proo& as are sufficient to 
produce conviction; but when these evidences unite. their for- 
QBS^ they press upon the mind with an effect which is irresisti^ 
ble^ To repel that energy with which we are assailed, we must 
labour against our own persuasions; and with no other object in* 
view, we must bafik the strength of evidence, to become the 
dimes of our own incredulity. 

When we consider the subjects on whom God has displayed 
the wonderful efficacy of his grace, the most un&vourable cir- 
cumstances appear. Every event wears a forbidding aspect, 
without affintUng the most distant probabBity of success. Ac- 
customed to nothing but savage manners among those of their 
own colour, and living under the absolute dominion of every 
brutal passion, the negroes could have had no previous concep- 
tions (^ those restraints which the gospel was about to impose. 
And consequently, as the design of Christianity was to oppose 
the lawless sallies of their unruly appetites> it must have acted in 
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direct opposition to their accustomed -feetings and judgments; 
aind have had to encounter all the violent prejudices of unculti- 
vated life. 

When modes of conduct have been once adopted, and piirsix- 
cd till they become habitual^ they are the most difficult of all 
prejudices to be removed. They acquire strength irom constant 
exercise, and, sanctioned by common consent, they become ve- 
nerable in proportion to their antiquity ; and, while they zEBard 
momentary indulgence, they are not parted with without regret. 
Lost in an abyss of iniquity, the feelings by which these negroes 
were govemq^, were little more than mere animal sensations. 
The violence oJF their passions, and their hatutual indulgence of 
Aem, must have nearly smothered the internal dictates of their 
consciences, and reduced every emotion of the soul to one com- 
mon level, and melted all into one general mass. Unable to dis- 
criminate between perceptions which through their habits of ini- 
quity were apparently allied, though in themselves distant and 
remote, they were incapable of analyzing their thoughts. Their 
ideas were few, and bounded by narrow confines ; the gratify- 
ing of their inclinations seemed to encircle aU. Thus circum- 
scribed in their views, and acting under the impulses of those 
aSections which were the only incentives to action i ignorance, 
the inseparable concomitant of savage life, seemed toshut up every 
avenue of the soul, and fixed a barrier, which prohibited all ac- 
cess. '^Their reasoning ficulties having never been called into 
action, were in a torpid state.- Of the truths of the gospel they 
had never heard ; and on its excellencies or defects, they were 
incompetent to decide. Their passions were enthroned; and, 
reigning vrith absolute dominion, would submit to no conttpul. 
Thus shielded by ignorance, and impelled by their desires^ in- 
fluenced by that carnal mind which is enmity against the things 
of God, and acting with views that were bounded by contiguous 
objects, with distracted notions of a First Cause, too con&sed 
to admit of any regard, or to procure reverence ; and with pros* 
pects of an hereafter too much obscured to incite to action, or to 
keep alive any adequate conceptions of rewards and punishments 
heyoiid the grave, Christianity had before it no prospect that 
could promise any success ^ or justify any attempt to introduce 
it into these benighted regions of the globe. 

Such were the subjects on which God has displayed the sav- 
ing powers of his grace, and manifested the rich discoveries of 
r^eeming love ! 

But when from the subjects themsdves we turn our views to 
the peculiarities of their condition, it will still appear more evi- 
dently, that the work which God has wrought is entirely through 
gr^ce by faith. In their moral cQnd'akn we behold them, enslav- 
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td to every vice, and woii:ing all manner of uncleanness with 
greediness ; and in their ctvii state degraded to the most abject 
condition into which human nature could possibly enter* 

The gospel which was about to be introduced among thern^ 
had to assert as one of its fundamental principles, the wisdom and 
justice 2ind power of God. But these circumstances opened new 
sources of difficulties. The wisdom of God was not con^icuous 
in his dealings towards them in a civil view ; and his justice and 
power could not without difficulties, which to them were insur^ 
mountable, be reconciled together. To assert that God was ^^loving 
to every man, and that his tender mercies were over all his works,** 
were points that were apparently contradicted by fact y and entU 
tied to no credit, because they exceeded all belief. To conceal 
these truths, the ministers of Jesus Christ would have acted an 
un&ithful part, in not declaring the whole counsel of him by 
whom they were sent ; and to divulge them seemed likely to 
defeat the design of their mission. 

The negroes could have had no favourable notions of that 
justice which was avowedly infinite, and supported by power 
which was placed beyond all controul, while they beheld their 
own condition^ and contemplated that state of degradation into 
which they were involved without any apparent cause. Their 
complicated distresses must have radier awakened jealousy than 
excited gratitude ; and they must, according to all human modes 
of reasoning, have considered the introduction of the gospel a^ 
an attempt to impose shackles upon their minds ; to stiile the 
pangs of agonizing nature, and reconcile them to their fate. 

They could have had no predilection for a system which they 
could not understand ; which promised happiness in another life ^ 
but which professedly came from that God, who, though infinite 
both in justice add power, had so mysteriously withheld it from 
them in the present life; The rewards and punishments which 
lay beyond the grave» could have but little influence, while even 
the existence of an hereafter was so problematical; die proofs of 
which, even admitting the £tct, they could not comprehend. Of 
miseries in a future state they could have little to fear, while 
estimating their present circumstances; and of felicities they 
could have but little to hope, when considering that they de- 
pended entirely upon the mercies of that God who had pcrxntt-- 
ted their present condition. A train of circumstances moving 
in the same ^lirection, and originating in the same cause, must 
produce the same effects, and must have filled them with dis- 
gust, without awaking their hopes or fears. 

Such are the views which we may naturally conceive they 
must have had of the gospel of Jesus Christ, while acting uncler 
the influence of those impressions^ which a view of their civii 
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ccmditkm mmt have inqnred. But how hostHe soever these b(» 
scacles might appear in the sight of man^ they were no obstacles 
to God* Their souls enslaved to every vice^ and their bodies 
enslaved by man, thcnr prejudices arising from inveterate habits^ 
sanctioned by custom and guarded by native ignoiimce^ were tre« 
fles of no account in the sight of God. That divine power whkh 
had raised the dead, and cleansed the lepers, was aUs to quicken 
their mortal bodies, and to raise their souls frooi a death of sin 
to a life of righteousness ; and to bring them into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God» when they came unto him by faith* 

The power of God which we thus view in theory, has 
been resized in £ict. His grace has actually accompUshed what 
his promises had taught his followers to eiq>ect. In opposition 
to every intervening obstacle, he has instituted means, throuj^ 
which his blessed gospel has reached the distant shores of thebf 
habitation, has triumphed over every impediment ( smd, what it 
of infinitely greater importance, has changed the hearts of thoift* 
sands, who willingly followed <<the drawings of the Fadier,** 
and yielded to the operations of converting grace. 

Toworkthrou^the instrumentalicyof means, or widiovt die 
medium of such subordinate agents, is exactly alike to Godi 
The end for which he acts is his ; and the way and manner 
through which that end is to be accomplished, are lus sdso. In 
pecul^ cases known only to himself, he conducts himself with** 
out the concurrence of any visible agent; but his ordinary mode 
of dealing with the sons of men, is through the medium ol some 
instruments, which he selects. In his economy towards man* 
kind we are not overpowered with an irresistible blaze of Onmi« 
fotence ; but he condescends^ to reason with us, and to adapt his 
conduct to the understandmg which he has bestowed. To act 
upon us with an irresistible impulse, would without doubt disptxf 
his power ; but in proportion as his power became conspicuous, 
his justice would be eclipsed, and his wisdom would be concealed* 
He must, in these cases, counteract the prims^y constitution c^ 
our natures, and destroy the probationary state of man i and, 
under these circumstances, obedience would cease to be an excels 
lency, and impenitency to be a crime* 

But in the conversion of these* insulated heathens, God has* 
made use of his ordinary methods*' Had he acted in a different 
manner, many questions of considerable difficulty might have 
been raised, even though all were to admit << that whosoever 
shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. But how 
shall they call on him in whom they have not believed ? and 
-]Kyw shall they believe in him of liiiiom they have not hfl^rd ? 
_and how shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall they 
preach ezcepfr they be sent i^* Prom this train of interrogative^ 
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we 'may safely conchide that ^ faith cometh by hearingf and hear-» 
ingby the word of God." (Rwn x. 13 — 17.) 

The' instruments which God has selected for this purpose^ 
were adapted by himself fnr.the important work in which he 
qailed them to engage. Neither deeply read in the abstruse sd* 
CQGeSt nor criticsmy versed in the liberal arts, without being 
adepts in philosophical disquisition, or pretending to those em- 
beUisbments which gain access in poKshed life ; they were men 
raised up by God himself, and instructed from on high, to di^ 
pense those blessings which had been previously communicated 
to their own souls* 

Acquainted with the scriptures, and fully tatlsiied that thefir 
call was from above } and experiencing those truths which they 
were about to deliver, they possessed all those internal qualifica- 
tions which were necessary for the accomplishing^ of their ar-- 
dnoos task* The fact is proved beyond the possibility of con<* 
tradictioa ; because God has owned their labours, and blessed 
their endeavours, and added through their instrumentality to bis 
church, thousands that we have every reason to believe will be 
eternally saved. Neither their ** speech nor their preaching was 
with enticing words of man's wisdom, bat in demonstration of 
the Sf»rit wd with power, that the ^ith of those who. heard 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the pow0r of 
God." Knowing in whom they had believed, and feeling tho 
powers of the world to come, they were ^labled tp ^»eak with si 
becomkig boldness, and to testify that Christ the Saviour of the 
world bas power on earth to forgive sins. ^ 

Not dealing ** in the hise commerce of a truth imfelt," they 
spoke what £ey knew, and testified what they had seen ; and 
thousaxids of those who attended their ministry received their 
tcstimmy % and are now living witnesses to the verity of these 
accounts. Burning with holy fervour, and not counting their 
lives dear unto th^poselyes, these servants of the most high God 
have gone forth in the midst of dangers to encounter difficulties^ 
and to be exposed to^perib in a variety of forms. Relying on 
the protection of that God, who upholds and directs all tmngs 
by the word of his power, the pestilence which of late years has 
ravaged these occaskmaUy insalubrious climates, has not been 
aUe to quench their sacred zeal. Though individuals have fall- 
en victims to that fSttal disease, the hearts of others have been 
moved to quit their Christian l>rethren ^ to take leave of their 
native country, and that perhaps for ever ; to cross the vast Atlan<- 
tic ocean ; to enter into a burning z^ut,. without any other pros- 
pect before them than that of hoping to be rendered useful to 
the negroes in the salvation of their souls ; and without any 

vqL. I. £L 
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ctber etj^ectation cf reward than that whidi thejr h4q>e to recetta 
'* in Ae resurrection of the just." 

• Tb what cause can we attribute such distinguishing efiects i 
On rational principles we cannot account for them; and yet they 
cannot be denied. As facts^ the evidence is unquesticHiable; but 
if Ire look no further than man, the cause Ues quite concealed* 
According to our modes of calculation, such conduct is totally 
unaccountable ; but all is dearj decidye^ and explicit, when we 
apply to the word of God* 

In this view they were ** made a spectacle unto the world» 
and to angels, and to men. In the sight of men, they were fools 
for Christ's sake ; but the foolishness of God is wiser than men^ 
and the weakness of God is stronger than m^i/' It pleased lum, 
who giveth to no one any account of his ways, to make use of 
these messengers of Heaven, as instruments in his hands, that 
he, ** through the foolishness of preaching, might save them 
that believe," and bestow spiritual liberty on those who were in 
bondage and in chains. Without entering into any minute ex- 
planation of doctrines } or amusing their illiterate hearers with 
the ceremonies and trappings of religion, these servants of the 
living God confined their sermons to those topics which* were 
calculated rather to affect the heart, than impart theories to the 
head. They represented God as a being infinite in his mercies, 
but inexoralde in his jifttice \ ready to saVe, but able to pu&ish 
those who had sinned against him. They described him as sn- 
accessiUe to mortals who had violated his commands, and only 
approachable through the efficacy of a mediatorial sacrifice, 
without that sacrifice they held forth God as a consuming fire, 
as one who could not look on sin with the least allowance, much 
less with any degree of approbation, but who would shortly en- 
ter into judgment with all oftendars, and finally punish the in^ 
corrigible with endless woe* 

They described man as a reasonable creative; originally 
doming from God in a state of rectitude, but nowfisdlen and de- 
graded ; unfit for happiliess, and unworthy of it ; and exposed 
to miseries beyond the reach of calculation. They pointcxi out 
the present life as but a small pcMtion of man's existence > they 
considered him as an inhaWtant of a state of b^g which Ues be- 
yond the graire, in which the righteous and die wicked shall 
meet their just reward*, they taught that the actions of mankind 
here beloWji have an intimate connexion with the rewards and 
punishments of an hereafter \ and that every one shall be re- 
warded according to his works. Defiled and polluted without a 
title to heaven, or a qualification fgr the enjoyment of it, they 
represented man as being naturally depraved, and on diat account 
exposed to punishment j^^d as having added his actual trans*^ 
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feess&cm& te diat original depravity; and by that means riveted 
his doom, and rendered his condemnation sure- Debilitated * 
throagh sin, virhich held dominion over him, they held him forth 
as utterly unable to return to God without supernatural aid ; to 
recover himself from that condition in which he nvas involved $ 
or to escape that misery to which he lay exposed. In fine, they 
described him as dead in trespasses^ and dead in si^s, destitute <tt 
all power to retrieve himself) and wiUiout an inclination to '^ flee 
£rom the wrath to come." 

From these views in which they representedboth Godand maa^ 
they inferred the necessity of a Saviour ; through whom man 
might have access tp God, and be reconciled unto him, notwith.* 
standing his past offences. From the relation in which man 
stood to God, they inferred (he necessity of an expiation ; of a vi- 
carious sacrifice which should Be equal to the claims of justice i 
and from hence they led them to '* behold the Lamb of God 
'wbo taketh away the sins of the worlds" 

By pointing out the Saviour in ajil his glorious offices, the affec^ 
tions of the poor negroes through accompanying grace became 
enkindledy their native ferocity was softened through the effica- 
cy of dying love ; and from a full conviction of the excellencies 
of this Saviour, and of the absolute necessity of obtaining an in- 
terest in him, they were led to call upon God for mercy ; and 
to venture by faith on that sacrifice which the adorable Jesus had 
made : By thus venturing on himt they soon knew in whom 
they had believed ; and by feeling in their own souls the witness 
of his Holy Spirit, they were eoabl^ to set to their seal that 
God b true. 

Being thus ji^stified by fiiith, they had peace with God through 
our common Jjord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and were led into 
the jpeaceable fruits of righteousness to the honour and glory of 
God. By this they demonstrated that their faith vras genuine ; 
by this they proved the sincerity of their attachment to him ity 
whom thf y believed ^ and gave evidence by their words and 
acdons, that their £dth was wrought^f God. In this happy, 
state- thousands are now to be found in our West India Islands^ 
who feel the powers of the workl to come, and in the midst of 
temporary distresses can rejoice in hope of the. glory ol God. In 
servitude of the basest kind they are enabled to triumph in a 
freedom fi-om condemnation } they can boast of liberty, while 
they feel the galling chain i and look with pity and compassioa 
on their unhappy brethren who know not God. The losses 
which they have sustained on their native coast, they can reflect 
on with but comparatively small regret ; since they have found 
a more than ample compensation for all in God. And though 
Call^ to move under a gloomy ci^spensation of divine providence^ 
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wfatcK they cannot compreheiid, yet they liftve tettttd to tfoK 
God where they cannot trace him, and to walk by fidth aoid 
not by right. 

Such are the blessed efl^s wbidk have remked frocn pretcb* 
ingthe everlasting gospel in the *' isles of the sea V* 

When we survey the barbarous state of those to whom CSirist 
has been thus preached; the deep-fOOted prejudices) ^riUchyiey 
stMisty from a yariety of circumstances, have had against Chris- 
tianity ; when we consider their hereditary ignorance ; the con* 
cractedness of their views; and the influence c^ those com^ 
dons which' predominated in their hearts; and when to these wt 
add the sources of temptation, which local circumstances must 
have presented before them, to question the justice of that God 
in whose mercies they were csjled by the gospel to confide ; 
when we unite all these incidents together, we can hardly avoid 
escckiming, *^ It is the Lord's doing, but it is marveDous in our 
eyes.** .£id when to the above we also subjoin the instruments 
which God selected for these important puqposes; the hc^ 2eal 
which they have manifested on diese occasons | the difficolties 
which they have encountered and finally overcome ; together 
with that extraordinary success which has attended their nikiii* 
try, and accompanied those simjrfe truths which they have de* 
livered, who can withhold the tribute of exultation, and avoid 
saying, « What has God wrou^ l** 

But while the gospel of Jesus Christ shines Ibrth with sudi 
irradiating lustre m these sukry regions, it must be acknowledge 
ed that the providence of God stands eclipsed, and appears 
enveloped with clouds which we can hardly penetrate. A thoih' 
aand questions may probably be asked in different forms, why 
God, who is infinitely just in all his ways, permits those sha* 
dowB to enclose his actions and conceal his moral government 
frcMn he scrutiny of mortals, in permitting the sons of Africa to 
move in chains, lb this we can only answer, that hb ways are 
high as the heavens, and we cannot comprehend them, neither 
oan any man by aearchingfind out God. 

We see but a smaH pan of his ways, and have not facidties 
iofficf ently expanded to trace through aQ dieir intricacies the dif- 
ferent parts OT the economy of G^. The utmost exertion of 
human efforts can discover no more than a single point, wiAont 
being able to follow those connective links which xmke togedier 
tse ramotest extremes ! but, when the present ^ytietn of thhigi 
shaH disBc^e, and w^ shall commeiMre inhabitants of another ; 
when the oiysteries whkh now surround the divine dispensations 
rfiall be unravelled, and we shall see him eye to eye, and face to 
ftce, and shall know as we are known ; then, those obscurities 
yh)^ Afe now so prominent .i^Rli^ m^ral c<>pdvf:t> wift disap- 
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pear ; tmd ^nre shall behold justice^ and goodness, and mcrc^, 
conspicuous in all his ways. 

But the obscurities which now involve the conduct of God» 
«rigiilflited not in him but in man. The introduction of moral 
era into the wcx'ld, has inverted the order of things, and occa- 
sioned that scene of confusion which we constantly behokL It 
has been the cause of those calamities Under which human na- 
ture groans ; and produced those natural evils, which our base* 
ness WQiold sometimes tempt us to charge on the providence and 
conduct of the Most High. 

ht the primary formation of human nature the Creator of the 
maverse interwove with the constitution of man a dominion 
over his own actions \ directed him in what was right, and 
constituted him fttt*. From this freedom arose the power of 
tnmsgression \ and from transgression those various afflictions 
which embitter Hfe ( and create the miseries of man, both in 
tithe and in. eternity. The purposes of God toward us, bate 
uniformly been femided in love; the^ began in goodness in the 
wiginai state of diings, and to the nithral have terminated in 
tnercy, and more peculiarly under the gospel dispensation. Cott* 
flncting himself witk a view to promote that holmess from which 
we had departed, and aiming at a renovation of our nurtures 
witiiout acting upon us by irresistible impulse, the conduct oi 
God towards his creatines must of course be strangely diveiv 
lafied in this transitory scene of action, and this fallen state of 
mankind, who are utterly depraved by nature, and irrecoven^ly 
faltai witfiout the grace of God. And therefore these diversi- 
ties and obscurities whith exist among the human race, arise not 
ffotxi smy deviaiion m the conduct of God, but from the devious 
conduct of man. 

With these views of God and of his ways, we feel no difficuU 
ly in accounting for the dispensations of his providence which we 
are not able to comprehend ; or in assigning to them an ade* 
quale <:aude> even in those cases which elude our pursuits. We 
^ee m many instances the effects without their apparent causes i 
imd the)r appear irregnlaar and questionable, in pr<^rtion as cir- 
cumstances, either simple or combined, contract our views. 
Those actions which sometimes appear obscure, and so ambigu* 
Ous as to leiave it dubious whether or not they^came froin Godt 
are frequently elucidated by subsequent events. The event i« 
commonly an expositor on the previous action } it discovers its 
connexion with it, tfirou^ the intennediate stages through 
which it passes ; and leaves, in many instances, the conduct of 
God and the mysteries of providenlre without a shade« 

But while he thus permits obscure dispensations of his provi«» 
AfO^rc to overtake us, and frequently encircles us with circum^ 
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ftances vhich 'we cannot co»pr^hend ; lie so oremiles those 
actions which originate in wickedness^ as to make them contii- 
b|ite toward some general or particular good for his fiuthftd peo- 
fit* But that partipilar influence wUch God thus exerts, ia 
making evil sub^rvient to good, cannot afiect the nature of that 
action which ts thus influenced, good or evil in itself. The 
action must be right or wrong, independently of those effects 
which through the interference of Omnipolence are made to re- 
folt fromit. Designs and actions which in themselves are wick^ 
cd, are only permitted; and the interference of God, instead 
of calUng them into being, only averts their natural eiSects for 
die good ctf those that love him. Bj these means he brings good 
eiK of evil, and causes even the wrath of man to praise him* 

Among those strange and mysterious events which take place 
through the permission of God, the case of the Africans, who 
have been torn from their native land, tran^KXted across the 
vast Atlantic, and are now held in bondage by the nations of 
£wope, claims our particular regard : It amirds to the coiitem- 
pbtive mind, one of the most questionable ferms in which th^ 
providence of God can, perhaps possibly, appear. And yet it is 
not an inmrobable case, that even this most abonunable traffic, 
(for the apcdition of which every Christian will Uesstbe God of 
love,) and this condition in which human nature ^ppesaSf in on^ of 
its most degraded and unhappy forms, may be madesobservient t^ 
those wise designs, which we shall not be able fuDj to unravel on 
this side an eternal world. We are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the extent of sin, nor with the vast designs of God, to pro- 
nounce these things absurd, or even improbable. Thus even 
thesl^very of the hun^an spedes, (though so directly contrary 
to the spirit of Christianity,) we plainly perceive, is now over« 
ruled by the unerxing wisdom of God ; and, stranee as it may 
appear, myriad$ without all doubt will rejoice eternaUy that ever 
they were taken into the western world. 

It may here be asked, ** Why did not God convey the wne 
gospel to Africa which he has conveyed to the West bidies ? 
Why did he not bring them ix|to the liberty of his children 
without shackling them first with chadns I*' 

We have already observed that the judgments of God are un- 
searchable, and his ways pa$t finding oot. The conduct which 
he pursues, lead* invariably to the same important issue, though 
we cannot trace the path fl^ough which that conduct moves, 
Hb ways are just, though incon^>reheDsible ; and his designs of 
.mercy, when apparently arbitrary, are invariably consonant with 
what is right. . As we are not minutely acquainted with those 
motives from whence the Almighty acts, we are totally incom* 
petent either tq arraign htf conductj or to de^de upon U^e 
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priety dr impropnety of any of his Ways. The mind of man b' 
too contracted to comprehend bis modes of action^ or fully to 
see the justice and truth which are inseparable from lus ways. 
' The secret ties which connect together the different ages of the 
world, and different dispensations of his providence, are too 
minute for our discernment, and too refined for our comprehen- 
sion ; and the process of their movements is too secret for our 
penetration. We see the event accomplished, without knowing 
upon what secret springs any of its parts depend^ any more 
than we can conceive how that love can be infinite, which is 
lodged within the confines of justice, and which in many instan- 
ces seems so partial in its application; 

But how desolate and abandoned soever Africamay nowappear^ 
there was a period, in which tbe^goipel shone through some con- 
siderable portion of that quarter of the globe. In conjunction 
with other parts, the natives of that eztensn^e tract had the light of 
revelation difiused among them, in an early stage of Christianity, 
within less than thirty years'* after the death of Christ, which 
was some time before Jerusalem, that devoted city, met its doom. 
But why this gospel was withdrawn ; how long it flourished among 
them ; in what period it began to decay ; or to what more fa- 
vourable countries it retired, is not our present business to inquire. 

God who uniformly aims at the welfare of the faithful, and who 

----- - - — ■ ■- ■ ■ « 

* That tKe gospel in its extennve ipread, was carried into Africa in tht early. 
ages of Christianitj, will hardly admit of any cootrorersy. There are many 
indubitable evidences which aimctently protre its establishment, and place its 
being known in every qnarter of the then discovered worid, beyond all possble 
donlS. 

Dr. Boddridge in his Family Expositor, voL u. p. 390. after paraphrasing^ 
MatL xxiT. 14w observes in a note on these words (** The gospel of die king- 
dom shall be preached in all the worid, for a witness to all nations**) as follows : 
^The accomplishment of this extraordinary prophecy is admirably illdstrated 
by Dr. Arthur Young, voL ii. p. 216—234. It appears from the most credible 
records that the gospel was preached in Idnmea, Syria, and Mesopotamia by 
iude: in £gypt, Marmorica, Mauritania,' and other parts of Africa, by Mark« 
Simon, and lode: in Ethiopia by Candace*s Eunuch and Matthias: inPontiis, 
Galatia, and the neighbouring parts of Ada, by Peter: in the territories of 
the seven Asiatic churches, by John : in Parthia by Matthew : in Scythia 
by Philip and Andrew : in the northern and western parts of Asia, by Bar- 
tholomew: in Pernaby Simon and Jude: in Media, Carmania, and several 
eastern parts, by Thomas: and through that vast tract of territory from Je- 
ninlem round about unto Illyricum, 1^ Paul; as also in Italy, and probably- 
in Spain, Gaul, and Britain. In most of these pkces success attended the preach- 
ing of the gospiel, and Qhrisdan churches were planted in less than thirty years 
^er this prophecy was ddivered, which was some time before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem took place." It is thus in one view that we behold a train of 
events corresponding vrith the prediction, and the truths of the gospel disa^ 
minated over so large a -portion of the globe.- Aad we are fully assured from. 
these and a variety of other circumstances, that Africa, notwithstanding the 
present condition of her degenerate sons, has had ita gospel day, and has heard* 
^ invitations of a Saviour*s love* 
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mgkes his dealings with us sobservient to this unpc»tant end» 
withdraws no mercy from mankind without a sufficient causey 
ajid that cause originates in man. We may therefore rest satis- 
fied that the removal of the gospel from Africa, as well as its 
removal from other parts of the world in which it once flourish- 
ed, but from which it is now withdrawn, has been occasioned by 
the hypocrisy of professors ; the c(Hitempt with which it has been 
treated ; the attachment of the inhabitants to paganism and ido- 
latry } their making religion a cloak {cxt licentiousness ) and har- 
bouring those secret vices, which Christianity must extirpate when 
it takes posses^n of the heart — ^these or similar causes may be as- 
signed as reasons for the removal of the gospel from thenu 

We have said in a preceding page, when contemplating the 
gloomy dispensations of divine providence, which encircle the 
negroes who ar^ held in bondage in the West Indies^ that they 
are obliged to trust God where they cannot trace him ; and that 
they are called to walk by faith and not by sight. The same 
observations which we have applied to them, may with equal 
justice be appropriated to ourselves. In the volume of nature 
and the book of providence^ we discover facts which we caanot 
deny ; they pass upon us in both cases, with evidences which 
convince us of their certainty ) while their causes and conse- 
quences are alike wrapped up in shade. Facts in both instances 
give us indubitable evidences of a superior cause posses^g ener- 
gies which we cannot grasp ; but beyond the confines dP their 
^jnple existence, our acutest penetrations cannot pierce. 

The civil condition of the negroes opens a field of contemn 
plation to the inquiring mind, which our deepest researches can* 
not ifiilly explore. We trace effects to their more immediate 
causes, but still find oiurselves surroimded with difi!culties ^ we 
ascend step by step on the mountain of mysteries, till the sight 
grown dim l^ the height of our situatkxi, can no longer move 
xa thes^ elevated regions : it then seems to close in darkness ; 
933A th? jaded spirits, tired with the excursbn, seek repose in 
the ttfokf and justice of God. 

But the wisdom and equity of God, in which the pious mind 
seeks and finds its re^^ enveloped with shadows and involve in 
mysteries^ still lie buried ia a va^t abyss* The mind therefore 
repairs t9 the UBciviBg standard of divine truth; and learns from 
the sacred votame, that the Judge of the whole earth must do 
eight ; tku we must wait with patience till this mortal shall put 
isi immortaUty, wbea a scene shsdl open in which he shall jus* 
Dry ms w^9 toman. 

. The tornadoes which d<estroy the promised vintage of the 
jear, v^ not greater anomalies in the natural> than the condition 
of the poor negroes is in the moral worid. In both cases we are 
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42SStured that justice must mark the footsteps of God, In what he 
does, and in what he suffers, though we are unable to trace it in 
either case. These things ensure to us an after scene, in which 
the mysteries of the present shall be comj^etely unravelled ; re- 
wards and pHmishments administered according to our deeds ; and 
in which the obscurities which now shade the conduct of God, 
shall be unfolded, and rendered conspicuous to every order of 
intelligent beings. It is with these prospects before him, and 
the internal assurances of them, that the Christian becomes re- 
conciled to the varied dispensations of God. It is thus he feels 
resignation to his blessed will, confidently persuaded that he per- 
mits no injustice to take place, which he does not particularly 
notice, and will not amply counterbalance by rewards and punish- 
ments, either in time or in eternity. And since the justice of 
God is not always unfolded in the present state, our reasoning 
powers instruct us to look for another, in which partiality and 
questionable appearances shall be totally done away. 

How far these outlines of the Author's views may meet the 
concurrence of all his readers, he feels himself incompetent to 
decide. Satisfied in himself that no other considerations can af- 
ford that stability to an inquiring mind which the subject requires^ 
and which the human mind imperiously demands ; he feels a 
confidence within himself, that the pious and reasonable will 
readily yield their suffrage to a train of positions, which lead 
immediately to tranquillity and repose* In God. And while the 
faith of individuals is confirmed, and their hopes animated with 
brighter prospects, the heart must be enlarged^ and filled with 
fervent zeal for the honour and glory of that God, who has 
thus opened a door for the spread of his gospel In those unpro- 
mising porti<nis of the globe. And while with holy transport, 
the soul exults in the prospect which lies before it, the hand will 
be expanded with an involuntary liberality to support the best of 
causes, that of spreading among the heathen the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. 
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History of the West Indies. 



CHAP. I. 



General ohservatwnf^^division'-^eographical situation^'b&undaries 
and £scQfO€fy — general appearance of the country^-^ferttliiy and 
vegetable productions — variations of the seasons — sea and land 
breezes'-advantages of these hreezes-^-effects of the climate^ and 
letter of Columhis. • 

JTaAVING giveu m the preceding pases an ample account of 
tlie object of this Work, and of the motives which have urged us 
to engage in this undertaking, together with the plan which we 
intenaed to pursue, we now proceed, as premised, to give a 
general description of that Archipelago which is at present com- 
monly known by the name of the West Indies. 

The islands which have obtained the name of West Indies, 
are considerable in number, of different sizes, from doubtful con- 
tinents to solitary rocks j which are situated in an extensive ex- 
cavation, apparently scooped out by the hand of Providence, near 
to the most southern part of the northern continent of America. 
In themselves they serve to check the violence of the Atlantic 
surges, and offer by these means a distant relief to the continen- 
tal shores ; while in their turn they are amply repaid for that 
protection which they administer, by the reciprocal shelter which 
they receive from the distant and contiguous coasts, with which 
they are more than half encircled. It is on these accounts, in all 
probability, that they were formerly called Antilles, or Anti-Isles ; 
but whether tliese terms apply in general to all the islands 
which we denominate the West Indies, or are exclusively con- 
fined to the larger islands of Cuba and Hispaniola, is a matter 
on which historians seem to be divided. 

These islands have however nearly lost these antiquated 
names, and are better krtown by more modem appdbtions. 
From the old Spanish navigators they received oifaer names, 
which prising from natural causes, seem to be of a frtore penna- 
neniy though equally local nature. These navigatcus divi4(4 all 
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the islands into two distinct classes, designated by the term* 
Barlo-vento and Sota-vento, which ideas^ under English appel- 
lationS) we. still retain. It i$ from tliese terms that we-defive 
our notions of Windwatd and Lecwatd Ist^dtf ; f(Bt ittc^/ when 
translated into £nglish> is the express meaiting of the above 
words. These islands are distinguished and arranged in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The Charaibean Istands^ which are so denominated from, their 
original inhabitants, as will hereafter be noticed, constitute from 
their situation the former class ; while the four larger islands 
of Cuba, Jamaica, HispanioTa, and Forto-Rico, constitute the lat- 
ter. The winds blowing from the eastern quarter without 
much variatioii tbroi>gb nearly nine ^onths in the' year, haTd 
given occasion to these distinctiotis ; and the islands are deno- 
minated Windward according te their eastej^lji and Leeward 
according to their westerly situation. Thus Barbadoes is* die 
most windward of all the islands, because it holds the most east- 
erly situation ; while the Havannah is the most leeward, because 
it holds among these islands the most westerly position on the 
globe. And the intermediate idaftds, which engross the tstrious^ 
longitudes between these extremities which hate been xtien^ned> 
are named according to that rank which they sustain. 

In this general divbion of the isbnds Inior these two dxsdnct 
classes, only four of them are denominated Leetraf d, while tfact 
appellation Windward engrosses aH the rest. But tfxf real rea- 
son in nature setems assignaMe far thb partkulai' dirision. They 
might hate been apportioned ^fierently, without iiijuring the 
general name, or sESectifig the common application. The dhi-* 
^on is howeter already made \ and since k conrevs to ns distmcf 
* and pers|»cuous ideas, it hms no room for tne notdties of 
innovation er the murmurs of discontent. 

But this general division, insufficient far aQ the local purposes 
df commence and navigation, has been stitceeded by another 
subordinate distinction, most generally known m the voca- 
bulary erf tlie seas. The Wimiward Islands, of which we 
have already spoken, have in themselves undergone another 
change* For as these Charaibean Islands^ drvided from the 
#thers, constituted a sepdu^te class, which was called Wind- 
ward, so in themselves they 2re divided into two classes, and 
ire denominated the Windward or Leeward Island* of the Cha- 
raibeans, without haying any respect to those large &latids of 
which we have already spoken. 

Birttliis subordinate division seems to be of an arKtrary and 
unceirtain nature. They are subdivided, it is true, according t<y 
their ' relative situations and primary exposure to the trade 
tPiud^ $ bat thatHne of demarkattion which separates the tit^ind- 
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trdtd (tdtii fk& L^et^af d Islirtds In tlife Chai^ibean drtisrort, is df 
^ nocture" tod adventttidtis to eftgage our finthct pttrstrft. The 
Kne by tfrhich they aref in general divided by mariners ^ho hsve 
been acctfiitctfnod to navigate those scfas, seems to be dttrtm be^ 
ftirfeeft Martinieo diid l>ominic*a, leaving tbc fownef in the Wind- 
^«rard md ificftxdlng the ktter in the Leeward cisss. It ttiat^ 
however be proper to observe, that whether this subdxvi^don ori- 
ginated in caprtce ot novelty, in necessity dr convenieticy, as it 
has been established by nautical practice and observation, it h flow 
^Ecknowledged aiid fo&cM^ed by our modem geographers, md en- 
graven on rhe plates ot our best and correctest maps. These cir- 
tfumstaiices wilt serve to ccwfirm tins sidvarrangement of thtf 
Chuutiibean Islands, whatever cause tni^ have Atst tailed if into 
existence. 

It is thus dfvlsions take plactf I We locafiie and distirtgirisli 
parts (at ouf own accommodaticn ; and descend from immense 
magnitudes to minute spots, as necessity or conveniency requires 
In the Western world we behold an immense continent, stretcli- 
iftg fronl above the Arctic CSrde, down to 55 degrees of ionth- 
em Isrtitude. This v^sf continent is divkled into two parts at 
the Isthmus of t>arien ; in the bosom of whrch lies* that cfaaht 
of inlands which are denominated the We$t Indies. These Is- 
fends are a^in divided into two classes, denominated the Wmd- 
Wafd and the Leeward f the IVindward areagahi ^hdfvlded into 
other classes which retain the same names', and are di^lhrgnish- 
ible by the station which they sustain.- from cla!r$e^ we descend 
to bfands ; from i^ands to cotmties ; from comities throtfgti 
itl the gpadations of subdivision, fill we enter local plantadon^ 
and lose ourselves in the minuteness of onr researches. 

To a spectator, who eitends his view from Nofrfi to Somh 
America, these inlands appear &e sb many scattered fra^ents 
of a broken continent, now insulated by Water 5 but ongiftally 
torn by some violent concussion of natm% from those portions 
of the riobe, which are no^ inundated by the gulfs tnd sem 
which fin the excavation tn which they stand. In this view they 
appear tike monuments of some signal v^^ngesmcc, which Hea- 
ven had infficted on some dreadful occasion ; and they seem 
preserved to convey the tremendous tidings, throo^ the pro- 
gress of time, to the latest genefitions of mankind. The fertility 
Irhich ihey exhibit. Will tendtO idd sOme moomftrl mgredi(mt» 
to these conjectural Sentimems 5 and the mind is fcft to rove in a 
mehncholy region ; to contemplate departed glory ; and to drop 
^c tear of sorrow, over an immense tract of tne most fertrle ter- 
ritory that perhaps ever Opened its bOsom to the sun 5 now over- 
whelmed with surrounding seas,, and sunk fOf ever to the bbftofti 
ofthe remorseless deep. 
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As natural productions they seem to have immerged from the 
bottom of the ocean ; and to have elevated their mountainous 
heads5 to a height which in many instances has been almost 
inaccessible to man. That marine productions have been found 
on the most elevated parts to which man has had access^ is a 
point which will admit of no dispute ; and serves as one coUa*^ 
teral proof of an universal deluge. 

But on the origin of islands we have no more reason to ex- 
pect that our curiosity will be gratified^ than we have^ when we 
urge our inquiries about the origin of continents* They botli 
claim one common Parent ; we behold in each the footsteps of 
an Almighty Creator ; and they declare in both cases, that, in 
ways and manners which arc beyond the scrutiny of mortals^ 
they owe their existence to the power and wisdom of God. 

These islands are bounded on the east by the Atlantic Ocean 
with which they are laved. On the north their limits are fixed 
by the northern continent of America ; on the west by New 
Spain and the Isthmus of Darien ; and on the south bythe 
northern shores of the southern continent of America. Thus 
providentially situated, in a region adapted to their uses ; sur- 
rounded by seas and gulfs, wluch are amazingly extensive, and 
navigable for ships of the largest burdens ; they present their 
bosoms to the Atlantic Ocean ; and are so adapted for commerce, 
that tliey seem, while reposing in the lap ofnature, to hold out 
a general invitation to Europe and the world. 

Protected on the west by the mountainous Isthmus of Darien, 
which rises in majestic grandeur, and forms a rampart to that 
world of waters which lies behind it, these islands are shielded 
from otherwise inevitable destruction. Preserved from the 
encroachments of the Pacific Ocean by this barrier which the 
Isthmus of Darien forms, they are. secured &om that unavoidable 
ruin, into which they must in all probability have fallen, had 
that barrier been broken down through any sudden convulsion 
of nature. For in such a situation are these islands apparently 
placed, that should this isthmus which now divides both conti- 
nents and oceans, be demolished by any unexpected commotion 
of tlie world, the agitation which would arise from the awful 
confluence of these immense oceans, would in all probability 
nearly blot them from the visible works of God. 

The inundation which a junction of these seas would occasion^ 
would, it is more than probable, either root them from their 
foundation, or so agitate and vex these contiguous waters, a< 
to render these seas unnavigable ; so that should these islands 
siTrvive the catastrophe, they would be no longer beneficial to 
the world in general. 

But that God who sitteth above the water-floods, hath laid 
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the foundation of the earth, and hath shi^t up the sea within 
doors. He hath established its boundaries beyond which it can-' 
not pass : he hath chained it with his word, and said, " Hither- 
to shak thou come but no further, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.'* 

Through this power the Isthmus of Darien has baffled the rage 
of all the elements, and repelled the storms of all preceding 
ages. And what changes soever the earth may have undergone 
in these parts of the globe, through earthquakes, volcanoes, or 
other causes which have acted on her surface, or insidiously con- 
sumed her through subterranean fires, these ramparts have been 
preserved uninjured to the present time ; and are striking monu--' 
ments of the creating power and preserving care of God. 

It is through the word of divine power that the different ele- 
ments have preserved, and still preserve, their respective abodes; 
that an equilibrium is maintained between land and water ; and 
that no encroachments since the universal deluge have been suf- 
fered in either case, which could unhinge the laws of nature,^ 
or, in a general view, either parch, or finally inundate the 
gl<^. 

The calamities which have befallen it since that total inunda- 
tion, have been either transient in their continuance, or partial 
in their application ; like momentary eclipses which cast a sha- 
dow over the scene, that its beauties might afterwards appear in 
bri^ter perfection, and to greater advantage. 

fii the great volume of nature which we now contemplate, 
irregularities will appear before us ; and they will appear like in- 
flictions or casualties which proceed from the justice of God. 
But many of these irregularities are branches of a system, the 
whole of which we cannot fully comprehend ; they are secret 
-pordons, which unite the more visible parts ; and serve as con- 
nective links in the vast chain of being and of providence, which 
both begin and finally terminate in God. 

The geographical position of this vast Archipelago which is 
bounded and protected as we have described, engrosses on the 
globe a considerable space. Extending from Tnnidad souths* 
ward to the northern Bahama, it includes from 10 to 27 degrees 
of northern latitude ; and stretching from Barbadoes on the east, 
to. the extremity of Cuba On the west, it fills from 60 to 85 
degrees of longitude west of London, 

The territorial dominion belongs to difiTerent European powers, 
of which considered in every point of view the British is the 
chief ; the other settlements appertain to Spain, to France, to 
Holland, and to Denmark ; but occasionally change their masy 
ters as the h^e of war decides. In the course of thpse hostilitie| 
which froip tii^e to time havQ disturbed the tranquillity of £u« 
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ttip^^ ap4 d?so}ate4 S9 many fertile cowtrie$, tii^se islands ha:irt 
I>e^a S9<netjn>^9 tb^ tlie^tre of dev^sUt^Qi^y an4 scenes of 
rsfpii^ gnd plunder have b(^n pcc9sionai]y e;ihibi£edj as tlief 
happened to fall 9 prey to on<s or other of tlie opposing povers* 
The calamities of war in all the varied forms in whicA they af* 
^ict mankind^ have been j^vi^rely felt in thes@ cplonies^ and 
$e«9> to hwe counteracted that profusion of blessin{s> which the 
providence of God^ in the prpductions of naturie^ ha^ scatt^ed 
w^th $\ich a liberal hand» 

. Tht crualties which the nnh^i^y ^dltiyos have undergone j 
thfi unheardrof tortures to which ihey have b^w i^pp^ed • th? 
d^pr^ations which have h^n committed upon th^ inhabitants 
by Europeans^ even whan they had ei^tirp^ted th^ nf^w^, mi 
then thirsted for each otber^s blood, woijdd half induce ^ to be- 
lieve jdiat these islands w^sre marked put &r the vengeance of 
lieaven ) and that th$ inhabitants had been doovc^to fmSer 
those evils which so awfully overtook thrift, as a puni^un^nt for 
^ome most heinouf crimes* 

Put how strQngly soever the contention for empire njay have 
been on other occasions, yet in the course of those wars wbi^h 
t^o firisquently happen betwison Qr^ Britain and Fran<;e^ ^er 
^^solating with fire 9194 sword the territories which they pespec* 
tivf }y acquired by ponque^t in tim^s of hi^tUities^ they have al» 

ino^ (initQrmly restored ihvn U) the ^^ propHetoi^ by treaties 
of peace. 

The 6rst discmrery pf the$& islands was mode by ChrM^ojdier 
Cplun^bus. Tiiis celebrate navigator was born in spniephisbi^ro 
yiJUge, within the territory of me republic of Geno?, A. !>♦ 
] 4rf 2, Tradition reports thai he was honourably defended, but 
time and misfortunes concurred to reduce bis parents tp hnmi» 
hetipg circumst)|ice$ ; sp thaty at an early period pf his Ufei ne* 
f^mXY prompted him to action* and, in the cpd, patient and la- 
borious merit conducted him through the rnggod and uneven 
fiathfi pf e^^terprize to fame and honour. 

Pppngbt up tp the se^, he b^ame an early adep^ in the timirf 
i^ f|raptice pf navigationi and acquired » greater share of umm 
%h:^ i^fprpvitian than any of bis cpnteoiporaries^ either in his 
PWR, <V Wf Ptber cown^. Frojn a combination of <ircuji>i. 

er4i)^f whi^h fcU under hi* pteerv^tion ip the course pi trading 
voyages from his own coiinP7 tpwvds the Atbntie p^^ean* he 
pOii^ii}ded that undiscovered regipns lay to the westward* beyond 
ths)t immense bpdy pf waterSf * After submitting tlie evidettPWi 
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* Tlv^t l2o^^H9 vat &iU^ jp^rsuadcd m Ws pvm nuod of the e^ist^ac^ «f ss 

Jxmn^nw tjract of l^nd lyinp m some undiscQVjC^rcd part of the globe, appear* 
most evident Co the attentive inquires It was this persuasion which |»ave 
mas-^y K) his pursuk?, and prcnpted him to exf itiofii sppiU'cotly hcyQuA t^ 
reach of inkik 
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#liich|liad <k>hfinned him in his opfinion>to the investigation of 
the most learned men of thcite times, and finding no material 



ft was the opinion of the Abb^ Ravnall stnd othei^ that Columbus front an 
ittentiTe turvey^ of the world as it tnen stood delineated on maps, eonceiTed 
that there was too ^^reat a disproportMm between the land and water ; and they 
say that thU circumstance first suggested to hun the idea of pursuing a westerly 
route, in quest of another continent which was then unknown. 

There are others however who attribute this first idea of Columbus to a dif- 
ferent notiYe ; and imagine that the only obiect which he had in yiew in taking 
a west^ly direction, was to. find a much nearer passage to {ndia^—a country 
which was then known to several states in Europe, and had occasionally been 
visited before that time. 

The spherical figure of the earth was wdl known to Columbus, and to many 
geographers m^io hved before, and were contemporaries with him. These geo* 
graphers divided the equator into 360 portions, and invented those modes of 
measuring the latitudes and longitudes of places which they have handed down 
to us, and which we retain in use to the present day. According to their geo- 
graphical caicuiations, they imagined that the most easterly land, with which 
they were acauainted, lay ^tbout 325 degrees east of their first meridian, which 
then passed through the Canary or Fortunate Islands. 

Admitting this calculation to have been just, Columbus well knew that these 
longitudes which stretched into such distant regions eastwardly, must leave 
hitt a comparativeiy tmali portion of the globe on the western side. For since 
the whole circumference of the earth at the equator contained but 860 degrea 
(or 24 hours, allowing 15 degrees to an hour) and since 225 lay to the east of 
the first meridian, it followed as an inevitable consequence, that only 135 could 
remain unexplored in the western longitudes ; and consequently, tuat could a. 
passagr be once foundt hrough the western ocean which he wasal>out to eiplore, 
a much more expeditious mode of communication would be opened with India, 
than that which was then pursued by the Portuguese and others. 

With these designs and under these impresstdius founded upon the establish- 
ed but grossly inaccurate geography of his age, Cohimbus undertook his pe- 
rilous voyage ; set sail, and found America much sooner than his calculations 
could have induced him to expect, had they been wdl founded. Indeed, nei- 
ther he nor any of his contemporary geographers pretended to set boundaries to 
the hmd in the east ; only they imagined that they could trace it into those east- 
em longitudes which have ^^een mentioned, but how much further was quite 
unknown. If these were his views, it is not probable that he would have wil- 
lingly rriinquished his design till lus arrival near the Sandwich Islands, at which 
part of the globe he would have fidlen in with these eastern longitudes. 

Under these circumstances it is perhaps hard to say, whether the discovery 
of America under Providence may be ascribed to acadent or design. But be it 
attributed to what it may, the bold and adventurous spirit of Columbus is equal- 
ly an object of admiration and astonishment. If we impute the discovery to ac- 
cident, under these views we must admit that his daring calculathms must have 
inclined him to explore unknown oceans, mudi beyond thos^^^?ikich were ac- 
tually traversed by him. - • v" . 

Steering thus into those western longitudes, Columbns, on his seeing koid, 
was satisfied that he had found some part of Asia, to which he gave the com- 
mon name of Indies. But as this had been discovered by a westerly course of 
navigation, while the other lay in the east, it obtained from him throogh this 
circumstance the name of West Indies, which name was soon esublished m Eu- 
rope, and is retained to the present time. 

But whether the motives of Columbus in exploring those abnost shoreless 
•ceans, were to discover the extremities of Asia, or to seek after that continent 
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objection in theif argQix>eht» to discountenance hh hypodiesi^ 
he qtutted his native country, in seaitch of powerful 9nd opulcfkit 
patrons who might enable him to prosecute his plan of demon-* 
strating the real existence of snch undiscorered territories. It 
is not known by what means he found suffici^it interest to axake 
application to most of the courts of Europe for encouragementy 
nor how he supported the expenccs of travelling ; but it is weH 
ascertained that he cstme to &igland, after having met with a 
very mortifying reception at the French court, and offered his 
plan to oar Henry VII. whose love of money being his pTKiomi* 
nant passion, he would liOt adventure the requisite expenditures 
for so great 2n undertaking upon sUch an uncertsdn istoe. The 
Portuguese rejected his proposals from timidity, not daring at 
that time to undertake distant voyages.* T^iese repeated ^sapi-^ 
pointments, howevei', did not deter hkd from making a final at- 
tempt at the court of Spain, where Isabella of CastUe, by her 
marriage with Ferdinand the Catholic, the first king of SfKon 
on whom that title was conferred, had brought him iil dowry 
the ancient kingdom of Castile, and had thereby considerably 
increased not only the territorial domains but the revenue of 
Spain. Here after a suspense of some years, he at last beheld 
himself in a condition to carry his favourite project, as it was 
then called, into eitecution^ 
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wliicli he actttilly found, no pontive evidence cui now ^edde. flut whatever 
hit motive or motives were, the event which followed his undertaking it certain ; 
his bold and enterpriaing tpiritf under the protection of Heaven, led him M 
the diicovery of this western world, and procured for him that £uiia which h« 
hat so justly acquired. On these dtttinot but unimportant questions thte reader 
is left to form his own judgment, and to draw his own conclusions ; for since 
no decisive proof can be now obtaioed, a Crais of circumstantial pmlnbiKtifi 
must be his eolv guide. 

Every thing, nowever trifling in itself, becomes interesting, nHien it is aprink- 
led with the hoar of antiquity, and connected with men who have rendered 
themselves conspicuous in the annals of mankind* We look with anzioua sym- 
pathv.on suffermjr^eatness, and by entering into their feelings, enjoy or suf- 
fer all the settsibtUties which their narratives ca» bestow. The smallest parti- 
culars which relate to Columbus, are important ; everv refic is valuable ; and 
while we write his discoveries, we can hardly avend giving a portrait of hi* life. 
The- rttader oo such occasions readily forgives the digtesstoo, and is willing to 
susMif the general narrative to peruse the history of a man, whose name i§ 
linked to time, and who cannot be forgotten till time shall be destroyed. , 

* Stimulated with the tucccsies of Columbus, the Portuguese however soon 
embarked in a|i important enterprise which amply recomp^sed their exertion*. 
In the year 1494, which was oidy two years itfter Columbus sailed on his first 
voyage, BartholemasDias running down the coast of Africa discovered its south- 
em extremity, the Cape of Good Hope ; but returned without making any 
further progress. These discoveries however were soon followed up with gr»t 
success by Vasquet de Gama, who in^ year 1497 succeeded in his attempt ia 
doubling t&e Cape, and opening the present passage into the Indian Sea»» 
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Jt IS asserted that his royal patroness was oUiged to part with 
many of her most valuable jewels to defiray the expeoces of fit* 
tins out this adventurer'^ expedition* Be this as it may, it is 
evraent that neither the king nor the Spanish nation had any 
share in the fint enterprise ; for a more considerable force knust 
have been the result of the effints of the Spanish government ; 
whereas^ the little fleet which the queen alone was enabled to 
furnish, midit be to the extent of her ability. It consisted only 
of the St. Mary, on board of which Columbus was permitted to 
hoist an admiral's flaff, a ship of no' considerable burden, and 
of two smaller vesseb, the Pinta, and the Nina, called car- 
ravalk firom their being of light burden, and not much supe* 
rior to covered boats or barges. It is tme> they were victual- 
led, and provided with mnper arms and ammunition for a voy* 
age, or residence on snore, of twelve months. With tins 
amsdl squadron Columbus set sail from the port of Paloson 
the 9d day of August 1492, and in the course of his voyage 
had many difficulties to surmount. The first and most impor* 
tant was the viitriation of the compass, which till then had not 
been observed ; this was conndeied by an ignorant and unprin* 
dpled crew as an obstacle to the further pursuit of the voyage, 
llie few gendemen of Isabella's court, who by her orders at^ 
tended on the admiral, and as companions were on board his 
own ship, were easily alarmed, and, wishing to return home, 
secretly excited die discontent of the sailors ; so that a general 
mutiny vras on the eve of breaking out, when land was providen- 
tially discovered by Columbus himself, who had constantly en^ 
couraged the mariners by the hopes he entertained of being at 
no mat distance from the coasts he so confidently expected to 
find. An island about fifteen leagues in length, having the ap- 
pearance of a plain without any hilli, lay doseaboardof theadmi- 
ral's ship on die morning of the 12th of October. Columbus, 
transported with joy, was the first to leap on shore, and was 
soonfollowed by the crews of all the diips, when Te Deum viras 
solemnly chanted, lliis offering of gratitude to God being 
over, the sailors, ashamed of their late conduct, threw them- 
selves at the.feet of their commander, and implori^ his fordve- 
ness. Colulnbus then returned to his ship, arrayed himseu in 
a rich dress, and accompanied by his retinpe, widi all the pomp 
and splendour which his situation would admit, proceeded to ^ 
take possession of the island for the crown of Spain, and to give 
it the name of St. SalvadoTf as a grateful tfibute of remem-* 
brance for the dangers he had escaped, 

It was one of th^ Bahama Islands, having the appearance of 
a deli^ufiil country well stored with wood, and vratered by a 
number of rivuletS} but in no state of cultivation} which could 
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induce him to bdieve it was one of thpse rich tild fertile coon- 
tries, that was to reward him and his followers for this hazard* 
ous enterprise. Coasting along to the southward* hower^, he 
found a larger, island abounding with ^11 the necessaries of life, 
inhabited by a mild and friendlj people, and exhibiting every 
gppearanc^ of opulence ; whereas that of Su Salvador appeared 
^o be extremely poor. From some specimens o( gM shewn to 
him by the inhabitants of this second discovered island, as well 
as by dboae of the Bahania's, he conceived that it possessed mines 
of this precious metal; and with this idea^ which he knew 
would be highW acceptable tq his employers, he resolved to re- 
turn to Spain for ripin|brcements, after leaving a number of his 
companions on a friendly footing with the natives,'' a few of 
whom he took with him to Spain. ThijS isbmd wae afterwards 
called^'^y the Spaniards Hispaniola, which name it still retainSf 
Ihough i%is more commonly known by that of St* Domingo^ 
iDid has la^ly tbrou^ the successes of the blacks been also 
^led Hayti. 

?^^ We have no accpunt of bis voyage home ; we are only ior 
Ibrmed, that on his arrival at Seville, he proceeded to Barcelona^ 
.where the court tb^a resided; which he entered in a triumphal 
. |»kanner, exhibiting to the astonished multitude as he passed 
Oolong, samples of the gold, with the ornaments of dress, the 
arms and domestic utensils of the islands he had discovered. 

His reception was s«ch as might be expected from his. sov^* 
■reigns. The king, in particular, who clearly perceived that the 
foundation was now Isid for the future aggrandizement (]£ his 
^ kingdom, by the accession of new territories, and the influx of 
.vrealth, entered heartily into the views of Columbus, who pro- 
posed tp establish a Spanish colony in the islands he had already 
discovered, apd to lose no time in farther researches, till he had 
£rm]y settled Hi^niola, in which he proposed to reside^ and 
j:here to wait for favourable oppormnities to .complete his pba 
of making new discoveries; for he was fuUy convinced thai 
ther^ were several other islands at no very great distance. 

A formidable fleet was got ready with the utmost expedition, 
fmiply equipped with every article adaptiki to the double pur- 
pose of exploring and conquering new countries. Columbus 
was now appointed governor of ^ the territories h^ had, or 
should take possession of^ for the crown of Spain. A great 
' ^number of adyenturers, nnmy of them persons of high raidcy 
embarked with hix^i ; ausd this s^ond voyage proved still more 
, successful than th^ first, for in the course of it he discovered 
Cuba and Jamaica ; and, in a third, the whole Archipelago ; 
which, in process of time, became separate colonies, as \fe 
bay^ already no^c^, b$|opging to di£a out purop^an natipn^ 
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It is now no'kiDgar doubted^ thai this gieat man was lilsevrise 
the first discoverer of the Continent of America^ ascribed by 
some historians to Yesposius a merchant of Flore^acej who^ hav- 
ing saifed on a trading voyage to the southern continent^ and 
envying the renown which Cohimhus had acquired^ boUfy as* 
smxied the merit of the first discovery ^ and had the an^ity ix> , 
make the addition of Americus to his family name. But v€S«> 
pusius was not the only enemy Columbus had to encounter $ a 
party formed against him at court, prevailed upon the imb^ite 
and nngratefiiil Ferdinand to send a military officer of rank to 
Hispanioia^ as an inspector of his government^ who fdimd 
means not only to super^e him, but to load him with iroitti 
and to send hun to £W>pe as a state prisoner- IsabeUa his pro* 
tectress was no more ; but his innocence was so amparent, tfaac 
he was asain taken into favour, and, unmindful of his past suf^ 
&ringsy mUowed the inqwlse of his n^g pasaon, and ventm«4 
on a fourth vopge of discovery, most probablv that of atten^pk^ 
ing once more a passage by the West to th^ lust Indies. From 
this expedition he retoraed to Spain totally exhausted ; and aftei^ 
langosdEking a considerable time, under a hectic fever, he te«mU 
nated his glorious 1& at Valbdolid, in the year 1506, In tbi 
^6th year of his age. 

Situated under the 'tropic qf Cancer, the climate, soil, and 
p-odnctions of the Wast«India islands miay be mcludsd together 
m one general description ; and without entering at present into 
any minute examination of any particular island, we may view 
the whole in one collective pcdnt, bearing in general character 
a near resembbniie to one pother. The cultivated parts of 
these islands odiibit a scene of fertility, to which no country hi 
Europe pan bear any kind of proportion ; and of which no Eu- 
ropean, accustomed only to the temperate and frigid zones, cafi 
have any adeqnate idea. It is a region in which abundance and 
variety seem to contend for mastery ; in which they seem to by 
an equal daipA to our attention, but leave the mind undecided in 
its preference and choice. But abundant and various as these 
productions are, the fertility vdiich alx)unds in these countries» 
may peihaps be attributed poore to the salubrity of the cliinate^ 
in the process of vegetation, than to the internal excellencies pf 
fbe soil, or the laborious exertions of man* 

The same c^^ts are produced in these islands by the periodic 
(cal rains which regularly &I1, as are i»*oduced in Egypt by the 
overflowings pf the Nile. In both cases the earth seems threat«^ 
ened with an inundation, through those waters which overspread 
her sut&ce finr a moment, and which seem to indicate a second 
deluge to destroy the wotld. But they are only so many rnani* 
gestations of the divine goodness, acting through the medium of 
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second diusesy which, in these torrid regions, he has made use of 
to impregnate the secret recesses of vegetationi to call torpid 
life into action, and to fertilize the surface of the earth* 

In Egypt the waters rise from the swellings of the river, but 
in these islands they descend in torrents from the skies. In 
both cases the hand of Omnipotence is conspicuous ; only he 
displays his power in different ways. In both cases he apipa* 
rently deluge the earth with water, while he only fertilizes her 
surfiice, causing her to teem with plenty, which thetrcqncal 
aon soon ripens for the use of man. It is thus, in the king<« 
dom of nature, that Jehovah acts'! It is thus also that he acts 
in the kingdom of divine grace ( He awakens the soul to ap* 
prehensions of danger, and then conducts it to the throne of 

rice. He waters it from on high with the dews of his heaven* 
grace, that it may brine forth fruit to his glory, through the 
efficacy of the Sun of Righteousness, who shines upon it with 
sacred lustre* . 

The free of these islands would have held out sufficient in* 
ducements to the first adventurers, to establish settlements in 
these proUfic regions, though no other temptations had conspir- 
ed. They were countries in which .nature seemed to have 
poured out, in luxuriant profruion, every thing necessary for 
the. convemency and comfort of man, and in which she appear- 
ed to present an extensive gardim, which had been planted and 
cultivated by thp hand of &)d. The feliageofthe trees exhibited 
little less than a perpetual summer, diffiising its spices through 
the aromatic gales ; while the froiits with ^mich multidides of 
them were loaded, gave evident signs of the dii^ine frvour. The 
roots and herbs which were nouriSied by the intense action of 
the solar beams» in conjunction with diose fruits which were 
meHowed into ripeness by the same cause, and hung pendent 
from the boughs, must have excited gratitude in every feeling 
he^rt, in proportion as they produced admiration. And the as- 
tonishment which nature, thus wearing a. perpetual smile, must 
have infused int^o the contemplative mind, would, one might ex- 
pect, have been transferred to the primary Fountain from 
whence it sprang. The s^as which encircle and bve these 
islands, contribute their portion in diqilayin^ the bounties of 
God. They teem with fish of the most deliaous flavour; and 
yield this grateful repast in a surprising abundance. Both earth 
;md 9eA eonspire to supply the wants of man, bycommnni- 
cating their (nroductions with amazing variety ; exciting grati- 
tude while they heighten wonder, through evidences which 
strike upon every sense, and more tham <kmonstrate the uni» 
bounded goodness and infinite power of God. 

The diversity of hills and valleys, the elevated niouDtain% 



the extended savaimas, the number and variety 6f trees and 
shrubs, and the umhrageoiis shades and cool retreats, which 
divernfy this picturesque scene, all contribute to heighten the 
grandeui* of the prospect, and ta add to that fertility which 
glows without a rival in any other climate of dur terrestrial 
abode. The mind is lost in contemplating the htuherous beau^ 
ties which these islands afibrd ; and sinks oppress with dif- 
fictdties in making selections among a numerous train whicb 
exceeds all the imagery of the mind, and bids defiance to her 
descriptive ponders* 

The lofty a^ endrihous trees which rise in majestic grany 
deur, and exceed in magnitude any that Europe ever saw, are» 
in many cases, •protectea ft6m those violent tempests which 
sometimes ravage these countries, and lay plantations vraste, by 
the still loftier mountains, which rise to an a^onishing height : 
while these trees afibfd taf those {Aants aiid shrubs whkh 
flourish beneath their shade, thdt protectioil and shelter which 
they receive. By these means shtubs and plants are defended 
agamst those intense heats which would picfrce their vital partSy 
and extract from them that moisture ^y which they live.— « 
Through the same causes they are preserved £rom the fatal 
efiects of those rains which hA in autumn with such irresisti-' 
ble violence, as.wotild strilife thent from the lists of vegetative 
creation, and ihingle them with that earth £rom whence they 
now derive support. Thus circumstanced, the tender plants^ 
which flourish in these inlands, enjoy the genial afid invigorat- 
ing heats, without being exposed to all the rigour of that into- 
lerable fierceness which blazes in the summer solstice from a 
Tertical sun. Through the same pecuUar happiness of situation, 
these tender plants partake of those enlivening benefits, which 
issue from those rains and dews which fertile the country 
through every varied season, without sustsdning the disadvan- 
tages which otherwise they must have suffered from those torrents 
of water which descend, occasionally, from the skies, in terrible 
inundations. The lofty trees which give graces to the magnifi- 
cence of the scene, thus contribute to the fertility of those islands 
which are embellished by their statelineiss and tofiage ; and they 
must have proved with demonstrative evidence to the first set- 
tlers, by their luxuriant growth, which depended on the native 
vigour of the earth and the power of the soil, the certainty of suc- 
cess which waited to crown the hand of industrious cultivation.'* 



• Th«re it a certain propemitT in the hinnan mind inclining it occasiQnalJ^ 
to draw a vdl over the enormiues of their fellow-creatures, which I feel my- 
self rather at a loss to comprthtad. Il feeov difficult towy whether this pr<»- 



The Faparwr and Pafaneto; the Maho^y and this Cedar ; the 
CeSia and the Fig» or what is called, in the last, the Bsmyaa 



pmnty- arises from respect fot fauman nature, and • which WDuId iodiice us to 
icHibt the aath^ticity of those facts which stain the page of histofy with hu- 
naa blood, or wfaetlier it arises from a national or an indhrtdoal friendship for 
^lose persons whose actiotts soUy the annals of mankind. Perhaps it nay o^ 
casionally arise from both causes. But in either case, it is a c^kuurable ptopeor 
stty, because it ultimately tends to defeat thcf designs of all faithful records, 
snd to render questionable and suspicious even the best authenticated facts. In 
the former case it betrays tfa^ wealoiess, and, in Che latter, tKe depravity of the 
hnmanniind. ' 

Facu are, in themselves, goad or bad, independently of aU opinions which 
we put upon them t and from what they are in their own natures, the authors 
fif them must finally stand or fall. The false glosses which the vimish of lan- 
piage may gtvc ufeem^ nay deceive inanktnd, but cannot deceive Him before 
whom we must shortly make our appearance to ^ive an account for thoce 
deeds done in the body, when we must abide the decision of Ina tribunal whp 
shall judge both qnick and dead. 

tn the corrupted currents of this world, 
OfFence^s gilded hand may shove by jastice $ 
And oft 'tis jeen the wicked prize itself 
Buys oiit the law. But tis dot so above i 
There is no shudlii^ ; there the action 
Xiies in its own nature ; and we compell*d, 
£ven in the teeth and forehead of our faults. 
To give in evidence. 

TTie greatest men that ever ornamented human nattve, haVe had their foa^ 
and the greatest villains that ever disgraced mankind, have h;id their friends. 
These remarks are of general appfication ; and though we ma|r iod seme dif^ 
Realty in discovering the motive, there can be none in discovering the fiKt. 

To lessen the fame of Columbus, and to palliate, if not to deny the enor- 
mities of the Spaniards, in the extirpation of the peaceful and unoffendin? 
natives by some of the most inhuman butcheries which have ever disgraced 
mankind, some writers have afR^ed an an indirect manner to call in question 
the veraci^ of Columbus ; by repres en ting these deiigbtfi^ islands as so many 
melancholv deserts, abounding chiefly wiui mountains and swamps, at once 
impenetrable, and hostile to the health of man. And from these circumstances 
they have inferred the scantiness of their population, in order to extenuate 
those unheardrof murders which depopulated this Archipelago, and in the 
short space of somewhat less than half a century, extemunatol not less than 
tv» mUlip^t e/ the hmmoH sfttkt. And to aggravate the horrid facts, if such facty 
can be aggravated by any circumstance, no other pretence seems to be assign- 
ed, than that they were P^mu, Uf^At^ or Heretics^ eW must it dutnyedftr lAr 

How inscrutable and mysterious are the ways of Heaven \ Perhaps few, if 
any, abstract arguments can furnish us with more decittvc proofs of a future 
state, than those inhnmanities which are practised ill the worid, and yet go 
unpunished. The justice of God is inseparable from his nature anflneiog; 
and his being admits of demoiMtrative pvocrf'. 

When Jamaica in 1^55, uJtier the protectorate of- Oliver Cromwell, was 
taken fhmi the Spaniards, it seems to have exhibited little less than a dreary 
waste, in which the lasy Spaniard was obliged to reside in dismal soli- 
tudes, which- hia mercittii forcAttlnn hni nccasionad, by crimes ndiich we 
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^fSttty njifaig their faeauk ihovt their brethren of the forest, are 
mthovt doaht deseryiag of that attentioa which their elevated 
rank ia the vegetable kingdom imperioufify demands. Of the 
Pabneto &i^, or MoaBtain Cabbage, Mr. Haghe^, who wrote 
the history of Barbadoes, observes, << that the highest- which 
he req>ilccts to have seen in his time was IS4 feet in height.*^ 
Mr« Edwards, apeakmg tcom personal knowledge, says, << that 
in the island of Jamaica he has seen diem upwards of IM 
fiiet high, as weQ as eakuhtion, unassisted by actual measure- 
oieiit, ceold ascertain^ and lijgon, to whom Kr* Edwards ap» 
peab, mentions fooie at the first settlement of Barbadoes, which 
evere not less than £00 h^ in height. ''Neitber the tall Cedaf» 
^LebonfB, aora^r trees of the rarest, «re equal to it ^ssqrs 
Mr. Hudies) infieight, beauty, or p mpoct i oy,*' JUketkose 
iDtghty i&WB, whddk g^K^ <he Southern Conttnenfc of Ame* 
ricB, and demgnd a phce on maps of the most dimiitfithre size^ 
ifae Pofaneto rises etqperior to the whole vegetable race, and 
pfandsy for jts tici^ and beauty, among die wmders of pro- 
dnod^ nature. 

The Cedar and Mahogany* swelling to an enormous size, not 
ssttfitoqwaady ^easuie nraiy 90 feet, £»Mn ^he base to the first 
twandbes, which spread at that height firoo^ their mmks. These 
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jpeuot<nflatc en widiottt bocror. Having Mtennuutod the lutlTes, and be. 
^ g^0ttidv*i|h ^lUMB blood, .tbcgr fwil: down into a natioiua apathy, tmwd. 
lev of the natiTe beauties of the uni which they inhabited ; and lived chiefly 
on thoie spoataneeus productions of nature with which the ialands abounded. 

In the mean t|fl|ethc wH^ but nativevigour of the loif and cliniatceo-op(^ 
|EaeiugSog«Sher, .pmderfd a ^nfiitbf of aoziona weeds and deleterious pleats. 
ftJwM, ift raaUty, aaeha {Mace p^^^ cneptes U Colnoibus have r epre s en t ed aQ 
t|pe islands to l^Ve beep, on his .first Afcor^ries of, and |>riniary insifs to them* 
And such, in aU probabulty, would it |iaTe remained until the present day, lu|d 
itoOBtfnaedin^eirhands; whieh we nayiyiiy Infer by oi^t adverting to the 
4Q0Bdpdoii of 4he priMpal paats ef ;C:Snba ead Amo Asoo;jab»a|i, thougli niw 
romded by the industry of neighbouring iflands, which tepds in jQ|Sa««pl ^ 
stimnlate,ezcrtion, and proppf to ,action., jire, -at this mo^eiit, clvf^yisflctt- 
jated to confer dfagrace on ^fior posse ss o rs . 

Tbe Spiniinis in fanwuea, wliai k was talBan fiMm t^em, aader die dkeo^ 
«i|^4l#4Snwwdlip W& fWi^lUj^^islapdjefiii^ch tiwyron^ 
edJi wretched picture of h|ini^ nature in dii«;Me, JBnenoued by slofht «if 
sank in indolence } enfeebled by Uuniry, and stupi^ed through Inacti'vity i 
iheir mental and bodily powers proved m6i rdatkm fo eachotheF; and stronfr 
fympttnsw«njdisoovenbi^is^heBi,4hat ifaeyirarc fast ▼et^giag towardea 
flatesiaailarloth^twhiehtWeonntrypoiu(tiR|yfd. llMiy appimdat opgnie 
^otance from a state of barbaunsm; ynd, 09 this aceOwnt, became an Mfiff 
prey. But these fiicfy and drcinnstances Will appear more conspicuous, when 
%iieceaie to the partieiriar de^piiptionof eadi iiand. The characters of the 
wtBves» end ^ eentmunts of Oakntbns, on the iiertilitf and state of 4if 
dsmtry, wS a ap p ^ r froma let^gn^ftp^i he wccote to the king ^ Min4NW| 
(inba. If win b|p iilM^rtc^ a few pageshfnce, for fl^ s^^faco^ of tbs PSSdcir, 
who may than jvd^a for hJwKff. 

▼ot* t* H 
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trees 9ccot adnsmbij^ Mapigd to die i limflf* in wlttiJi uiey 
growi and contribute^ amid the scorchii^ heits, wliichoccu 
sipnallj rage with ahnott intolerabie irk)leDce» to rdieve the in- 
habitants} bj opening those cool and se^Mstered recesses iriuch 
their shades amvd* It is an avning which nature has providedt 
and adapted to these torrid Himates, to rdieve the inhohitanls 
from those periodical ineooTeraenceSy to which they mns^ be 
mqre or less exposed in every portiao of this bnmii^ zone. 

But these trees, krftj and enormoos as thej arc, can stand in 
no competition, in point of bolk* with the Ceiba, or Wild Cot* 
ton Tree. It is a tree which seems admirablf a da|)twl to the 
porpofes of Indian n a v ig at ion ; by which the natives are fbr- 
tiif h^ with canoes, *"»tp^ to TKo*f* local ^i f| > f Ij t j t w fcf iriiich cir* 
comscribe their exploits; and in which the prodnctions of na^ 
tore seem to have superseded die achievements of art. To sodr 
prodigioas magnitades have diese trees grown, that, without 
any addi^opal timbers, and withoot ans other art, dian that 
which laborioos exertion sn^^lied in s<9tt|^igand hdlowing 
them into a concave form, they have been known tocany from 
60 to 100 persons. 

^gr wer§ the boonties of P^novidence less con s picooia s to the 
first voyager^ through the medium of nature, in the nUmber 
and fertility of those trees which were more immediately produc* 
tiveof fruit. In these the favours of infinite Goodness were scaf* 
tered with an unsparing hand. The tendef bodt die opening 
blossom, or the meUow fruit, never forsook these islands | nor 
ceased to clothe the hills and savannas with perpetual Terdurei 
through all the chan^g seasons of the year. The various 
^iiit^ vrbich are peculiar to these tropical regions, are too wfXL 
known to need any description ; they have round their way into 
Europe ; and the natural productions of th^s^ lslandS| afte^ un- 
dergoing a necessary process, constitute one of th^ most conn- 
derable branches ot commerce that exists this day on the luJnt- 
fMe globe. 

Hie larger, or leeward islands, being thickly pooled, wfaeii 
first discovered br Cduoibos, with a mild and hospiuUe race, 
presented grounds which were not whdly in an uncultivated 
state. It is true the natives had no intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, and only raised jrhat their necessities demanded. The; 
panted no influx of wealth, and they had no insatiable avaricei 
orambitien, to gratifr; theyndsed nothing for exportation, 
nor carried tl^eir notions of aggrandizement beyond those 
{stands yrhjch bounds th^ir ab^ies. But their numbers were 
great, and though individual exertion was but small, the aggre« 
sate was considerable ; and finally resulted in beneficial effects. 
fi^ say^mxias being regularly sown twice a Tear with |iiI4^ 
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by tiich alnazing numbers as first peopled these islandSi whd had 
little else to engage their attention, must have been considerable 
to afibrd them any support. But the work being performed by 
such numbers, it could be accomplished without much difficul- 
ty; whHe a double harvest in such a fruitful climate must hav^ 
E 'elded a considerable sup{dy« But great as this supply pight 
ive been, it could not have been adequate to their wants. The 
productions of all-prolific nature constituted their greatest re* 
tource, and beguiled them of confidence in the utility of their 
own induscry. The unfading springs of perennial vegetation 
had obtained an ascendency over their minds, and matured a ve* 
liance which a few temporary disasters could not shake. Theif 
Mai2e seemed calculated to supply some comparative inconve- 
niences } they had recourse to this on occasional circumstances^ 
and trusted nature for all the rest* 

But the benefits which resulted from this ctltivationi did not 
immediately terminate with the harvests which succeeded to re- 
ward their toiU By the culture of their lands, they cleared them 
of noxious weeds, and of those useless shrubs whidh would hav^ 
impeded the progress of those bteezes, Which are so necessaiy 
to salubrity ; and through the astonislung elevation of the trees, 
together with the height at which the branches began 'to sprout, 
a &ee circulation was nirther opened to the breezes, which must 
have contributed greatly to establish the health of th^ natives. 

In these alcoves of nature, which the interwoven foliage of 
the trees contributed to make, the natives must have found a 
Sylvan recto. The irregular avenues, opening in fevery direc- 
ticm, must have invited the refreshing gales, as tlirough an, im-^ 
inense numb^. of irregular but stately pillars, which seemed 
ll^anted by nature to support an unfading canopy, pladed above 
to parry the solar blaze. In these cool retreats, equally adapted 
For permanent habitation, or occasional retirement, they 
found protection or shelter, as occasional circumstances requir-« 
ed. In the midst of heats which were almost insupportable, they 
were fumi^ed with a refuge from their iiiteiiseness ; and in the 
autumnal rains, they enjoyed in these abodes a defenc;ie from the 
impending cataract. Such was this deliehtfiil country when dis* 
covered by Columbtis ; and such, imder changes of circum* 
Stances, is the general view of these islands in the present day !* 



< » ■ 

. * In thus characterising the climate at large, at i» not the design of the ait^ 
thor to insinuate, that it is to beronsideredas salubrious or insalubrious in tht 
Jibstract. Generailv speaking, these terms are but relative^ and can only re^ 
4:eiye the ir respective denominations from the various subjects to which thcr 
apply. Men are suited to their, native habitati<His ; and the temperature or 
.the atmosplyere which ia congenial to feme coQstit^tions, prcgres to pthcrttht 
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ICbef have iome permzneat cfaafucterS) irbkh the raviiges of 
tidie can hardly alter \ which appear to bt iti|eparable frotti 
toek peosliar situation ; ^d vhich must therefore be mueh 



tnne of life. Many tbingi thflre^e mvnt he taken Inter the wdtsoanu M^Mf 
•lAfer the nlabritr or Ixttalabrity of tlMe «iteiiiiir« tetritoriw caa te aAtailr 
ted as of uijvenai apiiiicaiioB« 

Since the diacoveryof tkese rcgioDt br Coliunbuik natites of aloioft erer^ 
ftarilSme itttlbo in £tirot>e have flodCM thither ih punoit of wealth: Men, 
b&OfOkg from inmost eveij btirade betWeen the tropin of cancer and the arctid 
cbtic, nmtt of neccnttf have carried iam tfab bninln^ climate, aome oootfi* 
cotione wfaich had been previouily formed for the habrtation of colder ■ooai 
llie intense heat of these islands must therefore of necessity be fiut badly 
adapted either to promote or mmre the mAth of all Mtaa adventurers, tvliefl 
we contemttee thto vast range of ktitude Wfddh li* between I^nmariL atid 
aome of the African shorca, and behold the hihahitants of these diiCMtt cona 
iries residing on the same spot, it would be the height of foUv for us to est- 
pect that the lalubrity of the west Indier should be alike tO'aH. Hiat tcm- 
J^eratUre of atmos{rfiere wfai^ would proVte tengemai to a Norw^(iaii, would 
freeae anattre of SktudfH; #faiit. If W#ftMreH theordb^, we Aait typetudi, 
that whAt would prove ffonyminl to ml Afrieawor Indhn, wooMawIt Air 
Swede into languor, and render him nnfit for tboee fittigncs which are inse» 
]|^arable from a commercial life. Voder these dreomslances, even common 
cscertions, In a eiiriiate wmch has wroraeed the nbres and reiaked tne strengoii 
bow natiwal aoever tter might halre been deemed in the mother OMttry, be^ 
eome a violence offnred to nature, and may easily account for-mahy «f the 
deaths which happen, without obliging us to We recourse to those dreadM 
pestilences, in moh ^ nature sickens, attd each gate is deathb*^ 

Intdnpe^aace, to Wlueh these regiiitos Md odt dub most poi ^e iM tettpt»« 
lions, may be eoaHderctl ea anether canse, by wiitch.mQltitiidei of KarepaiBi 
meet tb^r £tte. •* The ridieulous noikm" (mp Dr. Meadey) ** that pee|^ 
are to die of jmtrid diseases in hot countries, unlets they keep t^ their sp&il^ 
Ind embahA their boAtA, by the astistsnce of an additioliai quantity of ^Ifltte, 
itftmg liquors, aa(d Uving weU (as h & tdgaHy ealM) ha* dmied IM deetiiil 
Hwnmnds^** Treatiie on TrepieAl Disease^ ]k 70. wW then shidl the dmaa* 
be charged with iAs^ubri^^ when incQasi4erM indaikenoe ezetvises all. ita 
tiBfbrts to ihurder a consdtution alfmS^y iilmitatsid by me suddte transitfeoa 
wfaidi it lias ttidergone ? The fatil elcfcts ^ iUt$ perttiddtts evil are imhapb 
^ly bat too wett known inevervcountif tnSueofli^ ivenwtaMllfi lidiHii 
tanta are net i wmpfantedlh^etfi Aeir nadve loiL It <iist be aatdlafci thfereftee 
aft> animadvert on these e£fect9y where dieir canse n augmented > and that t09 
ikiaa>untfy, >irfaich, In the ej^ of reaioto, deuaiidAthefiidleierS^ol allthe 
kbitefeibus Virtues. HttMetliM %eth labour and itl t i mp efc aiwe coaspfre t» 
tiring vast m a fcitBd e a of Boiiyntns to tkcur gravaa : and iNir eiteia nmy be 
estimated by .the proportkm witk which theee causes are peroEiitied 9o opciaae. 
. Wemust not, however^ suppose that these causes are alike deittuctive to al) 
Eoftypean eonktituiioas. Thetr erigtmd distanee in latitude, iMeftisto ailbrd 
the best barometer, admitdi^the imluence of these causes to be the same/— 

akms. than the Frenchman ; the Frenchman less than the Englishman; and the 
gi^ftirihaa stiA te^ than the aaiiVes^tfiifc<aie»» a iaiifc iHi toutfti<ei. kitto 
«anarlillei the nej^ feels Uav^i^earkwttaaa as the eMir beaaia af« tettt4i 
Altai <u)xmhlai,teMa^tlie tame pit)portkMi as ihattitf AefiaropeiA^brk 
tliiies tfcroagh <le p&t(trm t>pefat i en ef the eaaM tmtt^ Aa to ibe laaitc 
ladtete ^w«io etct IhhAedlhBWt syltan ratt i i as , theaMrieioaa1faAdof4|Mia 
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the suns in ad Ihose ncocdsy which hdd thtmfcrdito the 
tic« of die workL 

The temperature of the air, ttpoti which die changes of ther 
aeaBOOs so mich depend in evety portion ef the world, maf 
perhofpi be comidered ameog the peitaanent articles of naturo 
m theae ishnAu Stifcgected to.regidar Tariationsi tt observea a 
greater constancy than is to be found without the trofAcs, and 
eonferibotea conndcrabiT towaids those Taried seasona which 
Inark tke year* The wiiiten and summers of these isbftds can 
hardly be described in suitable language or by adequate ideas to 
the inhabitants of the more northern latitudes. The ideas which 
we baewe been accustomed to' associate togetheri we have fre- 
quently much diffi^Soky in separating^ and in confinii^. to those 
local occasions which ^Ued them into being. 

Wcve we to follow qature in the divisions of die seasons in 
diese iakaofday we should find but two ; and these are the iby 
and the wit. Bat in imitation of European customs, where we 
cannot follew European manners, it is usilad to dhride these sea* 
sons into foori tboi^h they b^^in and end in di&rent months^ 
and wtU hardly jusCify the davinon idiich we make* 

Hie spring ttsnally commences with the month of. May^ The 
foliage of mb trees then exhibiu more ETely colours than indie 
preceding months, and the gueties of nature put on a more 
mnd hue. The periodical rains are then daily expected, by 
everv kind of vegetation, by the earth which sosms opening to 
teconse its prdmised supply ; and b^ the preparatious which hxw^ 
been made by man« These rams generally set in aboot the 
middle of the month. Compared widi those which 611 in An* 
tnmn^ diey may be considerijKi as g^^^ showers, which onlf 
sprinkle the sur£ice of the sofl. They descend chiefly in tht 
middle of the day, approaching from the southern quarter ; 
ted break op with load peak of thundsr ^ viiich terminate die 
dailyecsne, dispetse the dkmds, and restore the skies to their 
wonfaed serenity. Thsse rains oentmue for about a fortnigfai^ 
with*lktle or oo 'variation ; and idien they cease, th^ leave the 
flBdi ebthed with the smile of gratitode^ and renewidin ver» 
dore, to enfold her opeuing blossoms to the summer's sun. 

Btoingthis season, the transitions, through varied degreesof 
ksat^ ture very sudden att4 uncertain. The th e r m ome t er 
is lareiy in one position through any measurable distamce. It 
flnctaatesi and fidters, and seems to labour under heskations. 



km ssant tw< cflpciw d et ttata disMf ^rid^ iaie c ea ^ wi i al to men ktiportcjl 
froin Africa, miut have becnraperladyelT to to itt naUTe children. 

For an account of the lotrodiictiaD ana ravafoi of thtysUowicver, aceosr 
lOlCdry Of-Offcnada, t4I. n. chap. vSL . 
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TUTidg six or oght degrees in a short spacer At length it de« 
termines in favour of superior heat, and fixes in a medium stand' 
ard,'' at about 75 degrees* In the mean ^rhile vegetation, quick* 
ened with the rains which had £dlen, and stmiulated by the 
action of the scdar rays, sprouts from every quarter ; and moves 
onward with a rapidity that is ahnost inconceiveable. A change of 
seasons is evidently visiUe at the termination of the vernal rains ; 
the sudden transitions are now past ; and the. weather becomes 
fixed and dry. The different degrees of heat aflbrd no radical 
inconveniency to the inhabitants \ a temporary bmguor occasi* 
onally felt, seems to be the greatest. 

- Hie season, established after these vernal, periodical rains# 
becomes tranquil and salutary ; and the tropical summer imme' 
diately succeeds. Not a cloud is to be seen. The heat is ex^ 
cessive. ThO'Sk^lar rays descending in a perpendicular directiout 
seem to. pierce with an angry violence. A general languor is dif^ 
lused through all animal nature ; and the arid savannas bask be^ 
neath the almost insufierable blaze. Even vegetation, languish-* 
ing beneath such intenseness, appears overpowered, and seems to 
ask relief. Throughanimatedliie an apparent silence ensues \ and 
ev^n the retreats which nature has provided among her delicious 
arbours, are insufficient to afibrd protection against the fierceness 
of the solstitial fires. 

To counteract or lessen these inconveniences, the sea breeze 
regularly sets in about ten o'clock, and continues to blo^ with 
great force and refreshing vigour, during the remaining part 
of the day; in the evening it dies away,, and the land breezed 
supplies its place* The causes of these Inreezes we shall soon 
proceed to explain, after having passed through the difilerent 
seasons of the year. 

The languor and debility which those heats occasioned, are 
however soon banished by this refreshing Seabreeze; and all 
nature, awakened fix>m a stiiteo^^torpor, starts forth into reno-» 
yated lif(g. The heats which were almost insuppqrtaUe and «x^ 
cessive, now become, tolerable ; nature seems to revive in all her 
works ; and her shady recesses Tirhich afforded hardly any relief, 
are now pleasant and delightful. In these perennial retreats, 
beneath a canopy of foliage, which the solar rays can hardly 
penetrate, and which is supported by stupendous pillars, the di- 
nmal breeze circulates without impediment, and offers an invv» 
tation to its cooling shades. These accommodating circum« 
stances sufficiently recompense for the previous annoyances; 
and render these islands, even in the height of summer, de- 
lightful beyond those conceptions which we m^ht be inclined 
to form. 

In this season of the year, the tropical night keeps pi^te with 



l!he tropical day. The nights are ttncoinmoiily bricht and 
serene. The stars, which spangle in the etherial Yaiut, emit, 
a radiance which is unknown in Enrope; and gild the hemis^ 
phere with an inconceivaUe brilliancy* Constellations which 
are invisible in England, here display their beauties, and s]iine 
through all the summer without being intercepted with a shade* 
The magnitudes of these stars appear to be enlarged; andmany, 
which, through obstructing mediums, are invisible in the nor» 
them latitudes, are here conspicuous through the purity of the 
air. Some stars of the first magnitude, wluch the peculiar po- 
sition of the heavens conceals from the higher latitudes, are not 
only visible in these climes, but shine with a lustre peculiar to 
themselves. The planets put on a more resplendent appear- 
smce; and display a refulgence which is exclusively applicable 
to the torrid zone., • Their aspects are bolder and more striking 
than ih other climates ; and their radiance increases as well as 
that of the fixed stars. . They glow with a brightness which,; in> 
this season, is sullied with ho obstruction, and intermitted onljr 
by the periodical revolutions of the system. . To increase the 
glory d this enchanting scene, the moon makes her appearances 
not in << clouded majesty," but in resplendent brilliancy ; dif-« 
fimag m light which seems to originate in native lustre. In her 
presence^ liie stars, both erratic and fixed, are apparently eclips- 
ed, and deprived of half their honoiffs; while her light is suf? 
fident for the transaction of almost any business in the open air. 
The smallest print may be read, without difficulty, by her light; 
' a&d di^ant objects may plainly be seen* By her light the finest 
landscapes in nature are presented to the eye of the spectator | 
he gitz^ with admiration and wonder on the beauties which 
swarm around hiiPi and wanders into the pathless regions of 
fancy vrithout satiety or disgust. At the same time the air ia 
tranquil and serene, and contributes greatly to heighten the 
^en^al beauties of the night, ^ot a single cloud hides any por- 
tion of the vast expanse, or interrupts .the contemplative nund iA 
its pursuit of those meditations, which the solemnity of the scen^ 
and the stillness of the night had conspired to raise. It is a sea- 
son which invites to serious thought, while it soothes the pertur- 
bations of the heaving bosom, and spreads tranquillity through 
all the powers of the soul. It is a season which awakens the 
mind to serious rejections; and carries the intellectual powers 
t)eyond the Horizon which circumscribes the scene.* It b a sea- 



* The beauty of a tfopical night, in the summer season, surpasses all the 
powers of description. Thf lustre of the planeu seems to increase in propop* 
|ticM| to that of the ^^ed stan i the bodies of all Appear ma^^nified} and, on ac-> 
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ibn calciihited to convey the 90id into &turity i to ftnticiiNite 
resUties which lie beyona the grave ^ to conneipt what is pan 
with that which is to cofne> sod to mtke the miiul deeply ayacep^ 
tiUe of comobtion Or reinorse. In every oonfitry ii^bited by 
nian, the silence of ai^ has beeii esteemed as congenial to me* 
ditation ; bi|t though ^ Night has been fair virtue's immemcK 
rial friend/' yet, perhapSf there is no region on th^ earthy of 
which it can be sud wkh more propriety* that '* the cooaeionv 
Moon, throi^ every distant age» lus held a lamp to wisdom." 

Neariy the same weather wmch we ha^e been des^bip^ 
oontimies wj$h trifling variations, Afough the moplhs of liiM 
and July, and till about the middle of Avgil^t* Z)iningkh«so 
months the tburraometer mey be omsidered as standing at 60^* 
increasing* or decreasittsr* as occasional circumstances inlemns^ 
In die mornings It may be feund at 75^, whilpat noOnil isftw* 
if^endy at 85^ and notwirhsranding the constancy wd mgmf 
Off the dfanrnal, or sea hreezei is 9Qn»e(u|ies higher i so amanm^ 
|poweifid IS a vertical sm* 

At the cfose of August* the sfa hreesse* to which pmo$k ni 
vegetable life were a ppai^ s tly indebted tn a snhsrdBUfite sesM 
for their peeaervadon, becomes ifregriary waters in npon^ 
tiittty, and gndm^ dies awav« Tbf atmos^Aisra ihM 
becomes sohry, and jdmost snffecalingi* 9nd ihe ^rwvvsfl 
this period aflmxl little or no protection* A genend lasiitiidt 
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count ef that eppesrsnee, they isoe ts appreslnuu iswasds Ae csTtk Ae 
brisifatoas ef Mnn, of lapittr, 9od gf Venu*, is to trwMCtackqt ^ $a A^jMhios 
the mopt iplendid appeanmce tbst the honTeni ever preaanted <t9 our Tiew l^ 
this country. Veottt, in particidar, occssionaily appears liome^ Ske a litdi 
moon, ana her ligi^ it se tranaceadeeilv beoatiM, as evte to cstte A a Ssw 
IKoia hooaa^ trees, aid othnr ofafects, ^ch tend to oStr t bnuytw es. 

And whwy to diese iypfannre^, we add the Moon risii^ m 9okev9X^ iWSJl 
silent grandeur to he^ten the ma^ifieent scenery, i$ hrightei^ the prospect 
while K expand9 (he mind ; and raises the sublime pfasenMnena to the sioandl 
er more than eardily grandeur. These see perhaps but fear ptaess en chs 
l^toviliich these liM Qt Hmeer can apply erifti p>e9l^^%$ii wm$ ifa n m 
» Wcft ledisn summer's night :-» 

4a vhenthe ^item* «^fu\g|nt lae^ oi mghi^ 
OWr heav V# clear a^ure spreads her sacred light^ 
When not a breath distnn« the 6»ep Serene, 
And «et a cloud o*ei>cast3 ihe solemn eeene. 
Areend her thrcme, ehe -^Tid pUpif$fnc^ 
And Stan unnimiberM|gUdjd]^^Unfiiigpplej| 
0*er the dark trees a ycUqwer verdure shed. 
And tip with silfer ev*rj mountain's head. 
"Then udne the Tsits ; the rocks in prospect Tisei 
A flood of ^oxy bursts from all, the skies ; 
The conscious swains rejoicing in thesi^, 
tye ria blue vault, 9s4 U^ t)ie nmfm%ht- 
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Aov prevails^ which depresses the animal spirits, and the 
inhabitants seek relief in vain. 'Ihi^ bright serenity whicl^ 
distinguished the previous monthsj now disappears ; aiid the 
heat of the sun operates in all its vigour, without an as- 
suasive to mitigate its force. The thermometer, at this pe* 
riod, occasionally e:&ceeds 90° ; the former season appears en-> 
tirely broken up ; and the whole climate seems to have under** 
gone an important change. Instead of that regularly refreshing 
breeze which revived drooping natiu*e, feeble and intermitting 
9iovements are rather perceived than felt, in the stagnant air ^ 
calcubted to interrupt a lifeless calm, without communicating 
that vigour which all nature seems, imperiously, to solicit. 

A silent and inactive calm, interrupted by these faint efforts 
pf an expiring breeze, prevails, with little variatiouj from 
the middle or end of August to the beginning of October.— 
This, and the rainy season^ which immediately succeeds, may 
justly be considered as the most sickly portion of. the tropical 
year.* 



* But even !n the. midst of the#e cdtm tAd faunt 4Shnt ctf the air, w< may 
heboid a kind display of infinite wisdom and goodnessi In this we perceivtf 
the influences of secondary causes, subserving the great designs of God ; act'^ 
ing in conformity with his love towards man, tod with that tender mercy 
which 18 over all his works. 

As the diurnal breeze commences with the month of May, or thereabout, 
and begins to falter about the middle- «f August, and shortly after-totally ex* 
pires» we plainly perceive that it continues to blow in those countries, while the 
sun is vemcal, and seems to follow the sun through all his movements betwecsi 
the tropics. . It therefore never forsakes any portion- of the tropical regions, 
till the sun has actually forsaken his perpendicular station, and begun to dart 
his rays in an oblique manner. It is a breeze, which seems, from its cause*^ 
and variations, always to accompany a vertical s\in« 

But for this salutary wind, in all probability, no animal life could be pre- 
served in the torrid zone. AJad in these islands in particular, were this breeze 
to be recalled at an earlier peric^d, at a time when the sun was in his annual 
zenith, it is more than probable, that vegetation, as well as animal life, would 
cease, if consequences, more fatal to the earth, were not to ensue. Thus we 
perceive that were it to blow on these islands, with its wonted violence, at 
any other season of the year, it would be apparently useless, if not detrimen- 
tal to man ; and were it to be withheld at this particular period, it would 
prove fatal to the inliabitants of these territories, if not to the globe. In the 
present constitution of the world, it therefore seems peculiarly adapted to 
the use and accommodation of man. It blows with fervour as the sun ap- 
proaches the northern limb of Cancer, and continues without the intermission 
ot a single day, until he retires again towards the south ; and entirely ceases 
as lie approaches the equator. 

As these sea breezes act with vigour till the middle, or towards the end of 
August, they continue until the sun has descended to about S5^ of Leo, an4 
has lost nearly 10 degrees of his northern declination ; so that the solar rays 
have to pass through an obliquity of 10 degrees. By these means the particu- 
lar intenseness of their heat is broken, before the mediating gale is withdrawn. 
And thougli the atmosphere is very hot, even at that time, yet it is suCerable, 
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• These* lahguid and ineffitient breezes, which only Slerve ttv 
j^vent a perpetual calrrt*> aye harbingers of another important 
diaige> which the islands', the seasons, and- the inhabitants, are' 
about to undergo* They presage those violent rains which are 
.shortly expected to water the country, and to- make an ample 
recompence for ibe summer's- drought. In the south and south-' 
east quarters, clouds 6( a reddish htie^ begin to* make their first 
appearance^ moving onward, in large and irre^lav fleeces, in« 
dicatmg the; near ap{»-oach of those torrents mteh are about tor 
fall. - In the mean while the upperregibiis of the atmosphere te^ 
tain their wonted serenity; we discover the summits of themoun- 
tains ; and the objects which are visible on them, appear with af 
blubhtinge which seems to be oceasioaedbytheirdistant elevationr 
free from vapottrs) and "^thout a closd. Bitt though ^e sum-^ 
mits of the movmtainsare free, the vapours gather fast and thick 
below. The clouds poll onward^ the vapours rise, and both c0R'» 
tui* to -load the -atznOsphere to- a considerable height,, and ia a^ 
(Considerable degree. Impregnat?ed with nitrous particles,* and 
charged with accumulated exhalatiohs, the dottds repair hori-^ 
lontilly towafd the mouhtains, rouhd which they gather'a's a* 
place of comiokon rendezvous, befoire fliey begin todi^chafge 
their fluid treasiu^es on-the parched soil. The rains, however^ 
occasionally fall ia smart, but iflWertain showers, vAdle the va-^ 



Whicfi in all probability ^wotHd hs*^ been im|x>98ible wfaBe the msn Wte venicaf 
li the previousmomhs^ if' no weh breese had been provided to blest the tro* 
plcaltrorld; 

• But why this breeze should ^ withdrawn from the idbnden to soon, and 
even While the heat is scarcely supportaliie ; why it \9 not continual tin ^e at- 
ttOtpher^ ir freedfrou ereiy noxjoua vapour, and all sufibcattag heata,' «r« 
not for mortals to dedde.- They are points for the determiJiation of Hinf 
alone who inhabiteth eternity, and'fiUcth immensity with hit presence; and 
f^ho giveth to none any account of his ways. The same or siinUar ^uettiontf- 
may be proposed on al^the' phenomena of nature, and on the lelatrtf^ con- 
dition of man. But we can give to these questiens no tatisfikctory tolntion, be* 
tause our faculties are' tocrUmited, and are incompetent tbthe extentive grasp: 
'Ufa these and similar occasions we must terminate all our inquiHet in first prixt* 
ciples ; aad* after soaring on the' wing of human knowledge, till the flight coi^ 
dUcts us into the regions of ignorance, wCmust resolve all into tbe power, anci 
Wisdom^ and goodness of God. In the autumnal months,, the action of th# 
iolar rays may be necessary to ripen tbe productions of the earth, and to reno- 
tnte - tKe soiF, without admitting the impediment of the diurnal breeze to 
check its force- Or it may be to ptepafie the embryo seeds of future vege* 
tation for ensmngY^*'** Or it may be for reasons which are locked up va 
those recesses, which we cannot enter; and which, ii mifotded with all the per> 
^licUity of human latigua^, our station in existence would not permit us ta 
comprehends ^Be these things however as they may, we may in all behold the 
Almtgbty shinmg forth in aB the splendours of omnipotence and compassion ; 
accxnnmodating even^ those elements which he directs, to the wants and use» 
ctf the'ratSonal, the animal, and the iniaimate paru of the world wbich h^- 
nmtains. ... 
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pcQfs gatibei* together, andtiiiecloud* colled: their forces. Th« 
heavens^ m the mean while, discharge their artillery ; and the 
;thiinderj in repeated voUies, .echoes with a tremendous roar. The 
lightnings which accompany it, are concealed by the blaze of day- 
light) and only occasionally strike the organs of vision with ^any 
remarkable vivid flash. But in the night season, when the ab- 
sent smi can no. longer eclipse d^ese momentary flames with his ^ 
superior light|the glare kA these lightnings gildixig the bosoms 
«f the mountains with lambent circles, darting in transverse 
directions through the gloom, and striking the eye in forms 
which will submit to no description ; and this, heightened by 
die solemnity of ^e night, creates a scene at once awful, inte* 
cestingt and subBme. And while the thmider thus roHs with an 
almost in€€8santf»eal, and the lightning blazes in lambent but in* 
i)flfensive gleams; the distant but melancholy roaring of th# 
agitated ocean contributes .to heighten a sc€ne already magnifi- 
cent and awful, and to give the finishing touches to one of the 
noblest pictvres that ever was displayed in the natural world. 

October setting in, while the elements are thus confiicting^ 
the frisking shewers which occasim^y dropped from tha^ pas* 
«ing dottd, are absorbed in the inundations which they presag^^ 
^. The windows of hea;ven ap'pear ' feo be opened ; and^ the 
days of Noah seem again to revisit the earth* The skies pouf 
doivn inconceivable torrents, and descending cataracts seem t9 
delnge the earth. And while this cataclysm joinj' the* element 
lary war, a general commotion seems visible in every quarter > 
and the porous earth receives her periodical supply* The im- 
petuosity with which the clouds empty themselves of water to 
drench the thirsty ground, can hardly be conceived by the in* 
habitants of higher latitudes ; the violence and quantity are pe« • 
cuUar to the climates in which they appear ; and to obtain a cook* 
plete kiuxirledge of either, we must visit these abodes. 

But though no adequate idea can be conveyed to a persdft 
has not visited these countries, of the quantity of water^ 
which faQs, and inundates the earth, during these autumnah, it 
will perhaps be attended with no great difficulty to induce him 
to believe that the quantity and impetuosity wkh which these 
torrents £J1, are providentially adapited * to - the climate* Thef 
rescue the land from the injuries ox the preceding months, and 
fcontribste greatly to fertilize the soiL These are countries, in 
which nature seems to act with decisive' vigour; its rains amt 
sancbine are violent or intense; and in these views, seootMl 
causes act with a promptitude which Europe never fek* Taking 
these islands collectively, it is computed that frorii sixty to sixty^^ 
five perpraidkular inches, is the average quantity of rain which 
falb in a moderiat^ jear« {n<many cases ^he^uaopt;^ has becft 
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much great^TT) and in some of the islands it has occ^ionally been 
somewhat less. Were this average quantity to fall in England, 
pr perhaps in any portion of the globe lying in the same paral- 
lel of latitude! the lands would be overflowed*, the waters would 
become stagnant ; the fruits of the earth would be prevented 
from ripening, and the air would be pestilential and corrupted ( 
hostile to animal life, and inhospitable to man. The feeble power 
of the sun at our distance from the equator, wpuld be insuf- 
ficient to abfiprb it ^ while the rays acting in an oblique direction 
through every yaried season of the year, could not so far dry up 
the ground, as to render such an amazing quantity necessary to 
replenish the soil. The quantity therefore which we have, is 
adapted to the region which we inhabit ; directed and guided by 
that wisdom which superintends the world. But if on the con- 
trary we reverse the scene, and suppose only 21 inc&es, which 
seems to be the mediimi of England, to fall m Jamaica, St. Do* 
iningo, or Barbadoes, the joint action of the sea-breeze and so- 
lar rays la^uld demand an exhalation which the earth in that case 
pould not supply. These powerful agents would pierce below 
the sprface, and penetrate so deeply as to dry up the springs 
and sources of rivers. They would deprive the earth of her 
native fertility ; and these islands would present to the adventurous 
voyager, the habitations of solitude ; destitute of verdure, and 
devoid of animal life. The islands would appear like so many 
sandy deserts emerging from the ocean; or like so many solitary 
monuments, beaten occasionally by tempests, and burning be<^ 
i^eath the rigours of a tropical sun. A suspension of these wa- 
ters, but for one season, would in all probability occasion calami^ 
ties, which we can hardly name*, and introduce such mortality 
ainong the inhabitants, as would unpeople this portion of the 
globe. . . 

In every part of the world we behold* the goodness of the Air 
mighty manifested; but these individual displays of divine 
ppwer are considerably augmented by a comparative estimate of 
his ways. In the case before us we discover the hajppy adjust- 
ment of his dispensations; we behold the supplies which flow 
from his bounty, streaming throu^ the world in regular distri- 
bution, $md preserving, m harmony and relative order, the 
euth with all its yaried produirtions, fxom the equator to the 
* p6le$. » 

{t is djiFing these raiiis, that the climate may be deemed un- 
healthy, and multitudes are called to people the regions of the 
dead. The agod inhabitants, unable to withstand those shocks 
which the varying seasons oblige the constitution to undergo, 
fall yictim$ to those epidemical diseases which God has permit- 
Mi - to ravage thos« islands* When these violent rains havo 
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«oine\vhat subsided, their effects continue to survive 'them ; and 
these causes which fertilize the earth, prove destructive and fatal 
to man. The atmosphere, impregnated with unwholesome va- 
pours, retains its noxious qualities for some considerable time i 
and the four last months are considered the most pernicious sea- 
son of the year. The rjlvages of diseases which prove fatal to 
the old inhabitants, extend to those who are accustomed to the 
seas* Foreigners, from all parts of Europe, feel, at this sea* 
son of the year, the fatal etkcts of that mortality which reign» 
through' this Archipelago, especially those who are inclined to 
coTpmen'ce, and where habitual intemperance has been estaUish-^ 
ed through an indulgence of the appetites, which, in the 
fiidiioniible style of polished life, is denominated living free. 

It is at this season also that those dreadful scourges of God, 
which desolate plantations and lay whole territories waste, ^artf 
^raited for with fearfid expectation. The hiuricaneis, and earth-^ 
<iuakes, which occaisionaUy visit these countries, and totally de« 
stroy the vintage of the year, are generally felt between* the be- 
ginning of August and the close of October. Their efiects 
have b^n frequently described with minute exactness, and their 
causes have been attempted to be explored. The former have 
been often experienced in all their horrors ; but the latter, hay- 
ing hitherto baffled the researches of philosophy, appear still to 
lie concealed. The earthquakes which are known in these 
countries are, however, in the general, more tremendous in 
appearance, than in reality and eTOCt. They visit, occasionally, 
<Ufferent idands, and some slight shocks are felt in Jamaica al- 
most every year. They rarely, however, produce any dreadful 
consequences; and no fatal effect, of any considerable note, 
has taken place since that horrid concussion of nature which 
happened in the month of June 1692; when th^ town of Port 
Royal, with all its merchandise, wecdth, and inhabitants, found 
ohe common grave in the yawning earth* On the contrary, the 
hurricanes, thoeie dreadfid drawbacks from the beauty of these 
delightful idands, and from the commercial advantages of the 
phnter and the merchant, have spread general devastation 
throughout complete districts of territory, and destroyed, in 
one devouring instant, whob plantations of tobacco, sugar, and 
indigo, the principal articles of home consumption, and of com-* 
merce vrith European nations. 

Exposed to these vicissitudes, and subjected to these storms, 
the autumnal season moves onward through those months which 
terminate the year. In Decemb^, another considerable change 
takes place, in the temperature of the air, and the salubrity 
of the climate. On the northern shores of these islands, a hea- 
^ and fre):)aendoi3s siorf is driven by a stiff gale, which blowing 
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from the Aortbem quarter with some violeioce, and thence vHy* 
ing a few points towards the east^ continues to act till it has dri« 
x^eb away those noxious effluvia, which^ occasioned by. the au^ 
tumnal calms and succeeding rains, prove so destructive to the 
life of man. The sea in the mean while, thus agitated by the 
aperation of the aerial element} not only beats the northern 
rodbs, but sends forth a perpetual and melancholy roar. At tha 
same time the wind, blowing with a degree of eagemass, drives, 
<ui the summits of the elevated mountains, occasional showers 
ef rain and hail, which are rather seen than felt, as these 
showers of hail rarely or never fall on the more sheltered 
savannas, which enjoy a milder climate. 

By the unilbrm action of this northern gale, those unwhole* 
^mo vapours, which were lodged by the autumnal rains in the 
stagnant atmosphere, are soon dispersed i rettirning health agaia 
revisits the islands ^ and the elements regain their wonted vi* 
gour. A succession of clear and mild weather^ then takes 
place ; occasionally in December, but more J&equently in Ja* 
Buary i which continues till the commencement cf May, when 
the vernal season again begins. From January to May the di^ 
mate is cool, and the air balsamic ; and to those who had beea 
accustomed to inhabit more frigid climates, it is refreshing and 
salubrioiis. The obstructions ot the solar rays, which now dart 
oUiquely through a quantity of the atmo^here, from the south*- 
em limb of Capricorn, prevent them from acting with that vi<w 
lence which we have seen in the solstice of summery while the 
wind blowing at this season from the northern parts, contributes 
to establish that temperatin^ which b now enjoyed. 
. These months which begin the year, n^iy jusdy be styled tht 
West India winter. But this season of winter is gathered ra- 
ther from the position of the heavens, than from the sterility of 
the earth, or the frigid chills which are occasioned by the air» 
It is a season so free from frosts, and chilling fogs, and from 
those storms and snows which characterize the winters of other 
•oneS) that it is generally and justly esteemed the mo$t wholes 
some and pleasant of all the seasons of the revolviitg year. It 
is a season in which coolness and genial warro^ are happily 
nnited; and in wliich they conspire to establish that vigour 
which the preceding seasons had tended to impair. It is a sea* 
son in which, under the providence of God, the healing hand 
of nature seems to make an ample restitution fer all the seve^ 
rities which her rigours had occasioned ; and in which she seenli 
to prepare the inhabitants for a repetition of those variatioDf 
which have been described. 

• Thi>ugh the heat in the summer season exceeds that of any 
^European country, yet tht diurnal sea-bree2e^ which blown in 



Ae$e cKmate» firom tbe east and its collateral points^ ptinfies the 
air, and renders it salohooos even ytbiAe the heat woidd be 
4Btherwise in^qiportaUe* T^ provbtctns whick a kind Provi* 
dence ha^ made to mitigate these iftciMiveniences> which aris0 
at this season of the year in this horning region,^ are accomoitt* 
ifating to the European residents. Should one particular spot 
be found too sultry for an abode v a removal to c<x)l and uo^Mra^ 
gcKXis retreats, to ^icy groves, or to the banks c^ refreshing ri« 
viriets, is easily accomplished by persons of fortune. A short 
remove at these times occasions a considerable - variation in the 
temperature of the dimate ^ and recesses may be found- within 
the short di^an<;e of only six miles, in which a diftereuce of 10 
degrees- vasiation of die thermometer may be experienced. 

Bat the winter mcmths form the most delightful season of the 
varied year. To persons in the decline of life, the warm^ 
which thi» season afibrds> is suitable to their wants^ without 
imcommoding them with any annoyances ; while the refreshing^ 
codbiess, which the murmuring breezes waft along the glades^ 
kivigorates the autumn of human -life ; and the season in all its 
parts, seems to suspeitd the progress ot age. To the sickly and 
feeble, these islands, ki thk season, form, perhaps, the happtess 
country in the world. The tempemture of die climate ml* 
tigates the progress of disease, and soothes into tranquillity and 
repose the agitated spirits* of the valetudinarian. 

To these general descriptions which have been given of the 
different seasons which diversify the West India year, many ex* 
Ceptions must however be made. No general account which 
applies to such an extent of territory, and which ranges through 
sQch a diversity of islands, lying in so many different latitudes 
and longitudes, can be uniformly exact. But though many va« 
riations may be found, they are too- trifling in their nature, and 
too local in their applicatiott, to justify a minute detail, which can 
convey no important information. • The larger islands afford the 
gretitest variety ; and are Hable to mofe texcqptions than those 
which zte comparatively small. Incidental circumstances in each 
island, call forth occasional variety, which through every year is 
mai^ced with deviations. This casual variety must rise superior 
to all description, and convince the intelligent mind that no^ 
thin^ but general id^s can be conveyed. 

We have however seen enough to convince us, Aat God| 
^mnigh the agency of second causes, acts in a variety of forms 
in different portions of the globe. In the northern regions of 
Europe -We behold creation, in the depths of winter, wrapped 
in darkness ; deprived of vegetation ; and ermined over with per- 
petual snows. We see rivers deprived of motion, and congealed 
mto icd;^wkile froaenseas forget to move; and At bbistering 
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stonhs brlsatbe almost insufFerable cold* We see all natt&'e at 91 
$taiid; the *f pulse of li&" appears to be suspenciedi while the gllm-; 
mering of the stars affords a questionable light, which guides 
the natives' of these inhospftable regions, through gloomy snows^ 
to the fairs of Finland i or s«rve to ligli^ creation to her grave* 
; In the West Indies, the scene is not less magnificent, though 
God displays himself in other forms. The ama»ng fertility of 
the soil and the rapid progress of vegetation in the vernal sea- 
son, discover the quickening power cf Omnipotence ; and hold 
out a striking contrast to the desolated regions of the norths 
The blaze of simimer pierces with almost inconceivable intense- 
ness; while the provision which God has made for the aecom^ 
modation of man in these burning climes, by causii^ the sea- 
breeze to blow diumally, ^checks the violence of the solar fire. 
When to this we add the refreslung land-breeze which blows 
oS" the shores by nieht, through which the air is purified and 
condensed, after having. been rarefied by the heats dF the pre- 
ceding day, we behold at once the goodness and power of that 
omnipotent God, in whom we live and move and have our be* 
ing. Nor is the King of eternity less conspicuous in the an* 
tumnal season 'Of the year. The violence of hurricanes, tod 
the incessant roaring of the agitated deep ; the torrents of rain 
which descend from the skies; the convulsions of the land, when 
the islands heave with earthquakes \ the tremendous peals of 
thunder which echo from mountain to mountain; and thegleam- 
ings of lightning, which dart in ten thousand inoffensive corus- 
cations, impress the mind with the most awful sensations ; and 
fill it with the most enlarged conceptions of that infinite power, 
which shines with irradiating lustre in the brilliancy of sun- 
shine, and in the gloom of night. In the winter, if it may be 
so called, which rather crowns than blots the year, in these 
islands, the hand of almighty Goodness visits with peculiar'com** 
passion these favourite abodes. Renewing the wastes of the 
preceding seasons, and suspending the progress of disease and 
9ige ; the God of seasons prepares both the soil and the inhabi- 
tants in all the varied modes in which life appears, for those en* 
^uing vicissitudes which are inseparable from the climate of 
tlxese islands. 

Thus the progressive movements of th6 revolving year pro* 
claim the immutability of him who controuls their actions, 
and directs their force. The nK>st diminutive action of God 
displays his omnipotence; while the most obscure and question* 
able of his ways are founded in justice, though we cannot uni* 
formly trace their course. There is nothing which is connected 
with God, that we can fiilly Comprehend. That invisible fluid 
with ^(h we are encircle^^t, which we constamly respire, and 
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lAAth acts occasionally with sUch violence upoti our bodies^ and 
upon the difierent parts of the natural world} remains almost 
entirely Jinknown, except in those e£[ects which experiment will 
not permit us to doubt. It is an element which *^ bloweth where 
it tisteth; we hear the sound thereof ^ but cannot tell whence it 
cometh) and whither it goeth." 

But the variations in the temperature of the air in these 
islands, depend more upon the wind than upon the changes of 
seasons. Wherever and whenever the wind ceases to blow, the 
heat is scorching ; and the easterly and northerly are the only 
winds that moderate and refresh it. Those that blow from the 
south and west afford little relief; but they are much less fre* 
quent, and less regtdar than that which comes from the east. 
The branches of the trees exposed to its influence, are turned 
round towards the west, and preserve that position, which they 
seem to have acquired by the constant and uniform course of the 
wind. But their roots are stronger and moi-e extended under 
ground towards the east, in order to afford them a fixed point, 
and to enable them.to resist the power of the prevailing breeze; 
It. has also been observed, that whenever the westerly wind 
blows pretty strongly, the trees are easily thrown down. In or- 
der therefore to judge of the violence of a hurricane, the num« 
ber of trees, as well as the direction in which they fall, is equals 
ly to be considered. Strengthened as they are by those roots^ 
which nature has provided for their protection, they are capa* 
ble of making a considerable resistance to the violence of those 
gales which blow from the eastern quarters. But when they 
are assailed with those tornadoes which occasionally ravage these 
countries, they sink in vast numbers beneath the intolerable pres« 
sure, and mingle their hontmrswith the dust. 

The impetuosity of these tornadoes, which surpass all descrip* 
tion, and defy resistance, breaks down every guard ; an4 fr^ 
quently lays plantations waste. The protection which nature 
has afforded to the vegetable part of creation, though suitable 
to all the occasional pressure of the diurnal breezes, is insuffi- 
cient to withstand those outrages and shocks with which these 
islands are awfully Visited. Originating in causes which are hi- 
therto unexplored, these tornadoes are not more irregular in 
their natures than in their movements and effects. They baffle 
our most nicely-adjusted calculations, and oblige us to confess 
them to be tremendous visitations of God. They serve in con- 
junction with other branches of the vast phenomena of nature^ 
to impress us with a view of our own imbecility, and to enlarge 
our conceptions of the powerof God. . 

The^ easterly wind which blows between the tropics, depends 
upon two invariable causes> as ^ar as we can judge -from pro- 
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Ittbility; The first arises froni the diurnal motion of the eartft 
from west to e^t, and which must necessarily be more rapid uii«» 
der the equator^ because a greater space must be passed over ia 
the same time. The second is owing to the heat of the sun^ 
^bicb as- soon as it rises above the horizon, rarefies the m^ and 
causes it to blow towards the west in proportion as the earth re^ 
solves towards the east. Thus, the easterly windi which in the 
West India islands is scarcely- felt before 10 o^dock in the morn- 
ing, increases in proportion as the sun rises above the horizon^ 
and decreases as it declines. Towards evening it ceases to blow 
on the coasts, but not on the open sea. The reasons of this 
difference are very evidmt : after the setting of the sun, the 
air fi:om> the land conriniung^ for a considerable time rarefied, on 
account of the vapours which are constantlv rmng firom the hot 

flains, after aacendku^ towards the moufilanns) neecssaril; flows 
ack upon the air oT the sea* This is what is generally cadLtd 
the land breeze. It ifr most sensibly fek in the night, on whidt 
account it b also' named the night breeze ; fisr it continues till 
lihe air of the sea, rarefied by the heat of the sun, flows bock 
lupun towards the land^ and constitutes the diurnal sea breeze* 
The larger islands derive greater advantages from the night 
breeze than the lesser, from the great inequality of their sBr«» 
&ce \ and it is therefore felt uv aU the mountainous countries on* 
der the torrid aone, blowing on all sides from the land towards* 
the shore, so that on a north shore this wind conies firom the 
south, and on a south shore from the north. 
- This constant action and reaction of the breezes which Uow 
l^tween the tropics, during the odierwise insuflerable heats of 
summer, seem wisdy instituted by Divine Providence, to pre^ 
vent those fatal effects which would otherwise result from the 
exhalations vAich would stagnate around the mountams, and 
en t];ose extensive savannas man which they rise. The moon- 
tains which in themselves must tesd to impede the fined circula- 
don of the dim-nal breeze^ are thus miftde subservient to the 
great design^ They form a fised point to which the rarefied air 
extends; till sufficiently condensedto become specifically heavier 
Aan 'a was when aacehdingy it descends again upon those plains, 
from which it first aijose. And having acquired by its elevation, 
a certain degree of coolness, the islands are refreshed from their 
centres to their remotest shores; and the stagnant vapours are 
driven from the land. Thus the mountains iriiich impede the pro- 
gress of the diurnal breeze, asust in promoting the opposite action 
of this purifying dement, and in counteracting tiiose temporary* 
inconveniences which their previous obstructions had occasioned. 
The advantages which result from the regularity of the winds 
ia these quartersj^ are obvious to all. who are engaged in meapcaai^ 
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die transactioDSi which oblige diem to navigate these seas. Not 
•only the inhabitants of the txirrid zone feel the beneficial efiectsi 
sbot they extend to the extremities of those commercial con- 
nections which the produce of these islands occasions. 

The inhabitants of distant r^kms can anticipate with exact>« 
ness the courses of the winds at any given season of the revohr* 
tng year* On these accoimts they can prepare £or those events 
and circixmsunces wliich ave conducted with regularity in these 
parts; but which, beyond the tropics, baffle all calculation. The 
sbops which are fitted oat by £iB*opean nations can be conducted 
todiOBe latkttdes whidi constant experiment has taught the msb- 
rincrs taknowy when they £idl in with the trade winds whick 
will waft them in aregolar direction to their desired port. 

The kitcmai works of the islands may also be carried onvirard 
with exactness; and enterprises may be calculated vpon by the 
letidents of these abodes^ without making those allowances lot 
such nizfercseen obstructions as frequently arise in other coun*« 
tries frooa the uncertainty of the weatheri and which ofteiK 
defeat the best concerted schemes* Their rainy and liheir dry 
seasons proceed with regularity; the times in which those 
cfaanttS are expected which periodically visit these parts> are 
wril knowii; and those articles <£ comsneroe which the rains or 
dews would either damage or benefit^ are secured or exposedjas 
the pr o gres s of the year shall decide. 

The noarine expeditions which are planned and undertaken in 
these islands, can be carried into execution without hazarding 
the issue of the event upon the uncertainty of the wind. The 
period of saiEugcan be dexei^iiined before the vessd takes in her 
cargo, and the seamen who conduct her through the deep^ caa 
easdy calculate upon the cmrent of air which awaits them in di£« 
Cerent larieodes^ long befere tl^ leave their native ishores* 
But the advantages are too numerous to be minutely described^ 
and too obvious to be overlooked; they are a|q>arent in every 
depactm^ of cpnuoercef and ace fel^ in every qiiaiter of thir 

Bodkibe diumai and the nagfat b^xieze conti^xite to carry pff 
that general tendency to putreraction which prevails during the 
autumnal rains ; and which occasions a dampness, the effects of 
which are very d^sagr^able and detrio^ntal to the inhabitants. 

We have said in a preceding paep, when describing the varied 
seasons jof the year, that during Ui^ autumnal rains, and imme^ 
diately afterwards, we might view in these islands the most sick* 
lyportion of tbp year. -A general tendency to putre£ictio|i pre-^ 
vails with rigour, among the living, and the dead. The un-* 
wholesome d»np8 which float in the atmosphere 2t this season, 
are vi^iout doubt much ^eatcr than in the previous months; smd 
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the intermission of the breezes at this time permits them to act 
Vfith all their force. On these accounts those fatal diseases which 
ravage these climates, operate on the inhaUtants without con- 
trouLi and sometimes in a few hours prepare the body for the 
ton)b. The intestines of the afflicted soon grow putrid through 
a combination of causes> and the progress of the disorder quick- 
ly reaches the seat of life 

The survivors who escape the disorders of this climate, orre« 
cover from them, feel in various forms the had effects which this 
general tendency to putrefaction produces. They are efiects 
which spread to every portion of their concerns y and even in- 
animate matter feels the pestilential breath of nature. Their dead 
must be buried within a few hours after they expire. Meat will 
not keep sweet above twenty-four hours. The firuits decay, 
Aether they are gathered ripe, or before their ^naturity. The 
bread must be maqe up in biscuits, to prevent its groWing moul- 
dy : common wines soon turn sour, and iron grows rusty in the 
space of a day. Seeds caxmot be preserved but with unoommoa 
care and attention, until the proper season for sowing them 
returns. 

When the West Indies were first settled, the com that was 
sent to them for the support of the Europeans, who could not ac- 
custom themselves to the food of the natives, was so soon da^ 
maged, that it became necessary to convey it to them un- 
thrashed. This precaution however enhanced the price of it 
90 much, that few people were able to piu-chase it. Flour was 
then sul^tituted for grain, which lowered the price considera^ 
bly; but was attended with this inconvenience, that it wisis sooner 
damaged. At length, a merchant conceived that if the floor 
were entirely separated from the bran which causes its fennen- 
tation,Mt would have the double advantage of cheapness^ and o£ 
keeping longer : he therefore caused it to be finely sifted, and 
put into strong casks, having it beaten closely togedier with an 
iron mallet, till it became so hard a body, that the air could 
scarcely penetrate it. Experience justified this sensible contri- 
vance, the practice became general, and it has since been con^ 

siderably improved.^ 

•' 

• It has frequently been observed that " necessity is the parent of inven- 
tion;" and the circumstance which we have just related, tends to confirm the 
truth of this r^xhark. A variety of art» y^hich we »haU find ainon{r the origi- 
nal natives of thesis islands, and which we hav^ even ainong ourselves, msf 
without doubt bo attributed to the saine cause. £ut tUough invention may be 
considered to originate in necessity, necessity acis, in ordccto attain the ob- 
ject of it9 pursuit, througb the medium of experiment, and movef vrith slow 
and uncouth tteps through a labyrinth of error, to obtain that supply vtiach 
it requires an^ pursues. Necessity th<;n:i'ore can ooly be considered as the ac- 
tive cause which calls exertion into hcir;^, and prompt.-, experiment to those 
actions which so frequently terirJ.iAtc in »ucce*». Were h pos&ible for us to 
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As the European nations became better acquainted vnth the 
climate andproduce of these islands, they extended their views 
beyond the simple necessaries of life. The progress of time 
continually added improvements to those arts which were adapt- 
ed to the coontry^ and gave embellishment to original invention. 
The success which waited upon exertion in the simple necessaries 
of lifej stimulated to future achievements, and called forth ener- 
gies which lay before concealed. From necessaries they pro- 
ceeded to the conveniences and comforts of. their situation, and 
called forth those various luxuries, which these regions jnroduced; 
and to which the climate seemed to invite. 

Having now stated the advantages and beauties of these de^ 
lightful abodes^ and given a genml description of the coontry 
at large ; having taken a survey, which is of general application^ 
both as to ancient and modem days, and stated the most prcnni- 
nent disadvantages which act as a counterbalance to the asto- 
nishing magnificence of the scenery^ and uncommon fertility^ of 
these islands, but few things remsdn to be considered which are 
common to them all. 

Of the general beauties tod striking Angularities which we have 
described, no question can be made. They are facts to whidi 
every voyager must be able to bear his testimony, and the dis- 
advantages are but too well known to require any proof. In both 
cases the facts are authenticated by the historians to whom we 
have referred in the close of the Introduction, and their histori- 
cal testimonies are confirmed by those who either reside in these 
isl^d^) or pay them occasional visits in different seasons of the 
yi^ar. 

What the feelings of Columbus and other early voyagers 
were» it is impossible to describe, and extremely difficult for us 
fully to conceive. On their first views of the astonishing 
scenery which these islands must have presented^ the prospect 
must have been both enchanting and sublime. 

Delightful in themselves beyond description, these islands 
must have awakened in the minds of those early adventurers, 
sensations which we cannot represent. After all the relations 
wluch have been given, in the various journals, in which have 
been.npted from time to time the highly gratifying appearances 
qf the country to the approaching seaman, they fall considerably 
short of tho§e scenes which he realizes, when, after a long and 
frequently perilous voyage, this Eden of the western world first 
beams upon hii^a with its charms. To the modem voyager its 

trace those arts which now embellish Europe, to their infancy, we should be- 
hold them io thdr cradle, helpless and anpromising, without being able to dis- 
cern those distant issues which now give con£dence to •our future hopes. But 
mttuUy excited tO action; and experimentXtd on persevering application to thos« 
perfections in arts, which raise Europe superior to every other portion of the 
^lobe. 
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views exceed delineation ^ but to Cobnnbcis ftnd Us associiiesv 
thoagh visible to their senses^ ther moft have almost sorpoised 
aU belief. 

Ottr modem voyagers arrive at these islands wkh minds alrea* 
dj prepared hj the various acxounts which thejr have receivedf 
£or something astonishingly magnificent, and soblkndy grand* 
The mind in such a ntuatum is awakened with romantic expec* 
tattons $ and visionary prospects press upon its sight. The «Bia« 
ges which crowd the imagination in such cases most nearly en« 
gross every avenuei and bavc but little rocMn, even for riealities 
which are surprising, to operate inali their force But ctikrged 
as his conceptions are, the adventurer approadies these aMes 
^ wonder, vrith sensarions, whkh nodbing but the real pros* 
pect can exdte. His imaginary grandeur mete away, and dis- 
appear beSotre that vrfaich is real, and he gaaes wtdi an lasariable 
curiosity, aad a degree of ulent astonishment, on die mdbamt* 
ing scenes, triuch open to his views* A pleanng hafsaony 
tranquillxces his bosom, and bodies the tumults of the disordered 
passions. A transport of joy diffuses itself throng lA Us 
powers^ and flushes hb douatienance with an invohtttttry smBe. 
]|ie inhales the perfumes whidi are scattered from anMnatie 
shrubs, with exquisite delight^ and, aurid Sttch a prefiisioo 
of blessings, he half forgets his native land. The tbooghl' 
(bl mind, in this pecuUar situation, sinks beneath tlie preSi- 
s«re of its own cmc^ions, and appears absorbed in awfid eon«> 
temptation. 

But powerful as these sensations are to the modem voyager, 
on his first approaches towards these Indian shores, they cannot 
stand in competition with those which CblnoibiisnisBt have felt, 
when the land first opened to his view. He had not been pi^ 
pared by any antecedent account, and therefore must have been 
agitated with the most anxioos solicitude, both lor his reputation 
and his £ate. Yet dzcumstanced as his nund was, the prospect 
must have ddighted him with its beauties, and these beauties 
must have increased as he drew near, and opened &mt dbafsis 
upon every sense. 

Nor were his sensations less exquisite when he actnaSy set 
his foot upon the hnd, either of Hiqpani(^, Cuba, or St. 8a}«* 
vadorc* The abatement of the novelty didnot ifoutHl the ardour 
4ii his soul, nor consign him over to that apstthy, which fre* 
qiiently succeeds to disappointed hopes. The sentiments of 
Columbus on this occasion we learn fnim an extract of a letter 
written by him from Cuba to Ferdmand V. king of Spain, soon 
^er he nad visited that island. << There i^ a river which dis« 
charges itself into the harbour which I have named Porto Saoto, 
of sufficient depth to be navigable. I bad the ctonostty to sound 
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ki and fimnd it eight &thom \ yet the water is so Hmpidj that 
I can easily discern the sand at the bottom. The banks of tfasa 
river are embellished with lofty paln^trees^ whose shades give 
a delicious freshness to the air; and the birds and the flowers arcf 
uncommon and beautiful. I was so delighted with the scene^ 
that I had almost come to the resolution of staying here the re^ 
mainder of my days; for^ believe me, Sire^ these countries far 
surpass all the rest of the worid in beauty and conveniency ; and 
I have frequently observed to my people, that, with all my en- 
deavours to convey to your majesty an adequate idea of the 
charming objects which c(»xtiniudly present themselves to our 
view, the description will fall greatly short of the reality/' A 
multiplication or vrords rather than an improved account of this 
cooBtry, is to be found in the munerous writers upon the same 
subject; and so sensible have they been of the accuncy of Co* 
hnnbns, that most of them have preserved this valuable letter. 

As the productions of the West Indies are various, and aa 
tbef differ specificaliy from one another, their variety and ntili« 
ty will best zpgevr in the description of each particular island. 
There arc many natural productions, it must be admitted^ 
which are of general application, and therefore might with 
equal propriety be introduced in a separate view; but such 
pursuits wiU detain us too long on preliminary .matters, and pre«- 
vent us from entering more immediately upon the great ob« 
jects of this history. 

The difierent species of animals and vegetables, which abound 
in the islands, would occupy too many of our pages, if describ.* 
ed with minute exactness in this stage of the work; and to make 
selections where all is new, and therefore interesting, would be 
an unpleasant and difficult task. 

Msmyof the land animals, and of the feathered race, which 
once inhabited these delightftil abodes, are now no more. The 
ilesolating hand of man baspursued them with unjustifiable avi*. 
dity, and exterminated them from this portion of the globe. 
Their names are preserved by historians, and some particulars 
of their features have been transnntted to us ; but the pages of 
history are their only places of residence; they are struck from 
the lists of existence, and are to be found no more. Their 
names and their description will appear hereafter, when we pro- 
ceed to contemplate their peculiarities, and to describe the 
places where they were found. 

Such general observations as we have judged applicable to. 
the islands at large, have been already introduced. The ap^ 
pearance of the country^ its situation and general extent, have 
been given, together with the varied seasons of the tropical 
year. But lest from the manner in which tlie subjects have 
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been introduced, and to which we thus refer, it should be 
thought that the details are uniform and exact in all their parts, 
it is necessary again to remind the reader^ that many deviations 
are to be found. The ideas which are conveyed^ are only to 
. be taken in a general point of view ; allowing for those diversi* 
ties, which must always be included in a country of any great 
extent $ and which more particularly must be applicable to a group 
. of islands, engrossing no inconsiderable portion of the ^dbe* 

From the observations which we have made on the various 
forms of inanimate matter, and the peculiar beauties with which 
these forms strike upon our senses; and from tracing the woria of 
the Almighty Father, from inanimate matter tlm>ugb a few 
displays of vegetative life, we shall proceed in the next chap^ 
ter to turn our thoughts to man. The various human beings 
that are scattered over the face of our sublunary sphere, present 
to our views a strange diversity of our race. The shades which 
in many cases darken the intellectual powers, are not less di- 
versified, than those which distinguish the external features^ 
and mark the skin. In the latter case, they pass through all 
the variety of light and shade; and in the former we bdiold 
the intellectual powers of man descending from exalted com- 
prehension, through comparative knowledge, down to that de- 
.gr^ed ignorance which half joins him in appearance to the 
brute creation. 

Instructed by revelation, and guided by a degree of nnder^ 
standing which takes a circuit round human actions ; and di- 
rected by a judgment which looks backward on the past, and 
anticipates the future, man rises above his apparent station in 
existence, and we behold him approaching towards angelic na^ 
tures. But descending from this height, and pursumgman 
through all the intermediate stages of intdlectual debasement 
and deformity ; beholding him acting under the dominion of 
error; in captivity to his passions; impelled by appetite; direct- 
ed by lawless sallies ; deluded by his senses; actuated by in- 
stinct; or by those diabolical intruders which have stifled every 
thing that was good in his original nature when first created ; 
we behold him, smking to the lowest station, and jointng him- 
self to the tenants of the forest. 

The situation of man in polished society, is not just at pre- 
sent our subject: but in this, in which it appears most de^^- 
ed, it is less generally known. Its condition is not, however, 
on that account less certain. The facts of which the next two 
chapters will give a melancholy example, are but a specimen of 
the state of millions of our fdlow-creatures in the present day, 
who now implore our assistance and solicit our relief. 
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CttAP. IL 

Rcfiecfiom OH their sHuatieH and calamties-^heir ortgin^^charac- 
ter arhitig froni their conduct tonvards the Spaniards — /xr- 
riva! of Columbus at Hispaniola^'-^ountry — inhabitants — di" 
versions — modes of life-^^pericniil and intdtectual endow* 
ments — mechanic arts — governnients — changes effected iy the 
i/tf reduction of Cuanah(ut a CharaihtUn Chef-^Jnstory of Ana» 
c$arta-^religtous rites-^funeral solmmties-^^number of inhabi'^ 
tants—inJiuman butcheries cf the Spaniards — r^ections on the 
^hck. 

J. HAT xbA various hitnds of the West Indiei, Iboth Leewar4 
and Windwu-d) vhen £rst tistted by tlie Europiltos, were in*- 
habited by man^ must be reckoned among those trfiths which 
supersede the necessity of all proofj and oi whieh even incre* 
dality will not p^mit us to doubt. It is natural, therefore, to 
suppose that the reader Will eaipect some accoiant to be giYea 
him of the origtxial inhabitants in these introductory chapters* 
And in campHsuoice. with so jnst an expectation, this and tl^ fol- 
lowing chapter will be devoted to that purpose* 

The aborigines hate been invariably divided into two dis^ 
tinct classes of native Indians by* Columbus himsdif, and by the 
earliest writers on this subject ; and in this view they have been 
justly presented to the world. But in what Ught soever we con* 
sider them, much difficulty will attach to an investigation, 
which attempts to reach their origin, their internal manners and 
modes of lite. , A great deal of learned discussion may be found 
in Rochfart and La Bat upon thb question, Whether these islandert 
%oere all originalti/ emigrants from tie continents of North and South 
America, or tuhether nve arrtq^ ascribe to them a transatlae^c 
origin ? But the discoveries which have been made by British 
navigators in modem days^ seem to have nearly decided the 
point; and they support that opinion, which, from the light of 
their discoveries, in conjunction with a train of circumstantial 
evidence, we have ventured to adopt. 

The proofs drawn from these quarters, have induced us t^ 
suppose, that the Charaibees, or natives of the Windward 
Islands, miglrated origimiUy from some of the coimtrics of Ae 
southern continent of America- The language and savage cus* 

VOL. ,1. L 
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toms have been found to be similar in many prominent features^ 
but particularly in one, which is both detestable and unnatural — 
the custom of devouring human flesh. It has, however, been 
asserted with much confidencey that this practice was by no 
means of a general nature. It has been said that it resulted 
from the imfmbe of momentary passion; and wusf tbnfined sole- 
ly to the bodies of such enemies, as were either slain in battle^ 
or taken prisoners of war. 

It is equally probable from tlie testimony of concurrent cir- 
cumstances, tliat the natives of the Leeward Islands which were 
first discovered by Columbus, were a branch of the Apalachian 
Indians ; a nation inhabiting the southern part of the northern 
continent of America. If tnerefore the natives of the Leeward 
Islands originally sprang from the Apalachian tribe, they in alt 
probability migrated firom the Florida shores. 

These circumstances being premised, the proofs of which will 
appear hereafter, we proceed from a description of the islands, 
to make some observations on the origin and characters of their 
respective inhabitants. We have Purveyed the cMmate in the 
varied seasonsy and the amazing fertility of this Archipelago $ 
and from vegetation we proceed to man. 

We have already observed, that Colcmbus, in his first voy-* 
age, bnded on an idand, which, from, pious gratitude, he 
named St. Salvadore; and tiat from thence he proceeded in hb 
expedition, and discovered the extensive island of Hispaniola* 
These islands were both inhabited by a people who were in some 
measure civilized, or at least were devoid of that ferocity which 
is the general characteristic of savage manners. The islands 
which they respectively inhabited, were no improper index to 
their condition. ' The natives of the former were comparatively 
poor, and few in number; while those of the latter were vastly 
numerous, and exhibited every sign of opulence and ease. In 
his second voyage Columbus discovered both Cuba and Jiamaica, 
but- returned to Europe a second time, in considerable doubts 
whether Cuba were an island, or some part of an tmknown con- 
tinent, which was then for the first time visited by any civilized 
nation.* 



* It may seem somewhat stranj^e that CoIambu» should rest satisBed merely 
with the discovery of Cuba, without ascertaining whether it were an island 
or . continent, especially as be had been appointed by the long of Spain, 
governor of all the territories which he had discovered, or should take pos&n- 
•ion of for the crown of Spain. His mind however seemed to be so intent 
upon the extensive prospects which lay before him, that he proceeded in the 
ducovery of new islands, before he m^e himself fully acquainted with the 
boimdanes of those which he had but partially made his own. 
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. The nadvcs x>f these ishnds, together wkh those of Porto 
Kico, .discovered in their -persons and features a striking simi* 
iarity* They observed the same customsj and spoke the same 
language ; they had the same religious vievs» lived in nearly the 
same manneri and practised the samie superstitions* In their 
conduct they were kind> hospitablei and firee^ they seemed glad 
to promote the interests of their invaders; and without any sus- 
picious apprehensions! they rejoiced in their prosperity, and 
sympathized with them in their woes. Nor did those features 
of dieir character arise either from £sar or treacherous designs. 
Their friendship for Columbus and his associates followed them 
in their distresses, and their hospitality administered to their 
relief. Necessity alone obliged them to desert a number which 
it became excessively troublesome to supply; but even then they 
withdrew without offering to injure the afflicted Spaniards, 
though they could not have been insensible that it lay in their 
power to e^^terminate the whole race of their invaders. From 
these concurrent cirpumstances they have hitherto been consi- 
dered as distinct branches of one common nation, and no just 
reason can be assigned why we should depart from this generally 
received opinion. 

Of the XVindward Islands our prospects ajre hpwev^ very 



• This island originally obtained the name of Cuba, from its first Indian poa* 
seMors, which name it still retains. But though it was discovered by Columbua 
in his second voyage, perhaps seen by htm in his first, it seems to nave lain in 
a dormant 'state for many years. It was not till L508, that its extremities were 
fully ascertain^; and not till If II that anj settlement was attempted to be 
maoe on iL In the year 1^8, one jSebastian, by order of Nicholas Ovando^ 
of infamous memory* i^^ down its ^oas^, and taking a circuit round it, a^ert> 
tained Us insular situation. In 1511 Jago Velasquez went thither with 300 
men, and for the fh^ time, after it had been discovered rather than possessed 
by the Spa^siards for no lessa (>eriod than I9years, planted a small cofeny on th« 
southern coast, near afin^ port, whic^, probably after his own pame, he de* 
nominated Jago. And though but few improvements have been made upon it 
from that dutant peHod to the present moment, in a comparative view, yet 
the place t)f the first settlement is stiU known by its primary name $ and the 
original appellation of the island and of its first settlement havebeen alike secured 
from innovation and change. The wisdom of Velas<]|ies appears still con^i- 
cuous in his judicious selection of a spot on which to plant his infant colony^ 
All circumstances considered, the place on which he fixed, may be deemed as 
the most congenial to his dengn, of any in the island; and it presents perhaps 
^ne of the most eligible situations of which the world can boast* 

From these simple facts it evidently appears, that the extensive isbnd of 
Cuba remained merely in a discovered state during the remnant of the life of 
ColumbiM, without either being known to be an island, or receiving any set« 
tlemcnt from the continent of Europe. We have ahready observed that it was 
not settled until 1511, and Columbus died at Valladolid in 1506, without ever 
knowing the extent of those discoveries which he had made, even if we sup* 
pose that die vast contineat of- Am^ric^ Wm tptglly unknown to t)m extraort 
dioary man. 
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(tiStrtrA. Their inhabitants were just the reverse e»f these we 
have been describing. 1 hey were fierce, warlike, and barbar* 
etis; they were restk?si, and dissatisfied with the portions which 
Providence bad allotted them; and embraced every opportunity 
of n^aking deprfdatpry incursions into the territories of their 
more peaceable and inoffensive neighbours. Their ]|ianners and 
customs were totally different from those of the ihhabitants of 
the Leeward Islands; and from the circumstances of their na- 
tivc ferocity, they were regarded by thejn with terror and the 
m<3<t dreadful apprej^ensions. 

The various Indians who inhabited this Ar^hip^^go, must 
tho'efbre, like th^ islands which they inhaUted, be divided into 
two classes. In general the inhabitants were sep;»rated in their 
ickmdact and customs, just where the islands are divided by thp 
denomination of Winc^vard and Leeward; we must therabre 
consider them in two distinct points of vi^ir. The particulars 
which we have been able to obtain of their origin, numbers^ 
laws, customs^ and religious conceptions, will appear respective* 
ly in the history of the tribe to which they belong; though it 
itmst be acknowledged that in each instancie our inlbrmatton is 
sjender, and frequently unsatisfactory. But such intelligence as 
we have be^ able to collect, shall be faithfully recoroed in 
each case, and placed before the reader without any disguise. 

The circumstances and facts which will be brought before us, 
Respecting those tribes whose maimers we shall contemplate, can- 
liot fail to awaken some strong sensations in the contemplative 
inind ; while it views in retrospection, the manners and customs 
of a numerous n^^ of men who are now no mqre* In thue 
surveying the savage nations ^riiich will rise before us, human 
nature will appear with strange diversity. The Apahchian and 
the Charaibep will stand in contrast with each other} and af« 
jbrd us an opportimity of viewjns the various pessidnsy whicht 
in a state of nature, agitate the bosoms of mankind. As die 
I^eeward Islands were nrst discovered bv Columbus, a survey of 
their inhabitants and of their unhappv me We a prior daifn Iq 
bur consideradon. We shall therefore devote this chapter to 
ihetr pleasing yet mournful history, reserving our observations 
on the Cbaraibean character for our next research. 

The fiue of these uafortan^te natives of the Ijee^nurd Uands 
furnisher perhaps one of the most tragical eyents that history 
has recorded. It discovers to the contemplative mind, such in- 
stances of unexampled horror and wanton cruelty as it must 
shudder to behold; it will develop such scenes as fiction has 
hardly exceed^, in those nnadhary sufierings which have been 
invented to fill th^ bpsopi vuh compassion^ and to ^xtprt the; 
Involuntary sigh. "" 
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Tbouj^ capable of generous actions towards jsU^angers in <iis- 
{ress, thoi^h exercising the rights of hosjHtality inth all the ar^ 
donr of c&inter^sted friendship towards their inyaders; tbejr 
have been .the unhappy victims of perfidy, and tl^ whole race 
)ias long since been extinct. They were robbed of their native 
lands by strangers $ they were plundered of their property; and 
their complajntSj undtr such acts of injustice^ only exposed 
them to the insults of their inhuman pillagers; and were made 
the pretext for new scenes of depredation. Their persons^ ai 
well as lands, were seized; and they were doomed either to ex- 
pire under those burdens which the merciless Spaniards im-^ 
Jposed, or to &id a release from their calamities through Iji" 
stant death, though attended with circumstances of barbarity 
which scarcely any thing short of the infernal demons could 
be able to inflict. A contemplation of such scenes, though it 
may fill the mind with painful sensations, will furnish the 
firiend of the gospel of Jesus Christ with new evidences cf t 
luture state ; and enable him to look forward with animated 
iiopes to that period of restitution, in which th^ inscrutable ways 
of Kcawen jshgll be unfolded, and in which God shdl justify lus 
conduct towards mankind. 

In contemplating the fate of this unhappy people, we can only 
behold a race of n^en who once had an exis^encfs here below, but 
who are now cut off from the face of the earth. With their per«» 
sons^ without all doubt, haye £dlen many excellencies of charac- 
ter^ which are wrapped in as much darkness, a$ now involves, the 
jntemal p^irts of ^he ^al mines of Hispanipla, which pnce bore 
witness & the anguish of their souls, and returned in mournful 
echoes (heir expiring groans. The crime? of Ovando, like the 
crimes of Cortez, will steal ffom the bosom of the most insensi- 
ble the sigh of sympathy and the froym of indignation; and it 
is difficult to recount the villanies of either, while we suppresflT 
the indignant wish. '* But vengeance belongeth unto the Lord| 
^nd he will repay.'' The period is not remote wh^ n both Cortea 
and Ovando shall meet the millions whoin they haye murdered, 
and receive th^t reward which shall be distributed by th« 
justice of God. The blood of the inofiensive sufferers has 
{(>ng been crying for vengeance; and it cannot be reconciled 
ilrith the Divine justice, that this blood should cry in vain. Thet 
miseries of these unhappy Indians ensure a state of retribution 
both for themselves and their oppressors, thou^ in ways and 
periods that we have no right to determine. But of this truth 
ire may rest ourselves assuf ed, that justice will not be forgotten^ 
though it may be delayed. And certain we are, that it must be 
administered either in this world or in another; and what we 
miss in time, we must necessarBy find in eternity^ 
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. The unhappy sufferers of Mexico and Hispaniola have long 
ceased to pour their groans into the ears of &irope. They are 
at present only known in the pages of history* And the unparal- 
leled barbarities which they were doomed to suffer, will tend 
to conceal the perpetrators of their ruin, and to draw over the 
murdered Indians the shades of oblivion in future generations^ 
because their calamities will surpass belief. The author who 
records their miseries, will be almost deemed an incredible 
writer; and while his narration will be perused with astonish- 
ment, it will perhaps be associated with the marvellous^ and 
cmisigned to the shelves of romance. 

or the origin of the inhabitants of the Leeward Islands but 
little can now be said with certainty. Their early extermina- 
tion by the Spanish invaders has left but few traces of their an- 
cient manners, through the conformity of which to those of 
other nations an analogy might be traced ; and under such cir- 
cumstances the origin of such a people must necessarily be in- 
volved in darkness. A nation living in a state of nature, without 
9ny written records, must generally be the recorders of their 
own histories through traditionary reports ; and in their exter- 
mination we must naturally expect to find that their fenoos 
and their registers will meet with one common grave. 

The early Spanish historians have, however, borne an ho- 
irourable testimony in their favour. Ther have represented 
them a^ c^en inqfiensive to others, with mmds apparently ele- 
vated above the circumstances of their condition, and capable 
of the most lively sensibilities. Their own reports appear in 
vindication of the unfortunate yictims, and stand as evidences 
against the cruelties of their national invaders. Hospitable, ge- 
nerous, and unsuspicious, they seem to have been exactly the re- 
verse of their Charaibeanneighboiirs. Thf»yengag^ in no warfare, 
committed no depredatiop, and invafled no man's right* Satis- 
lied with the production^ which nature spontaneously yielded in 
this prolific region, they enjoyed her bounties without solici- 
tude, and they extended their thoughts \p. no romantic specula- 
tions beyond the confines of their grants and supplies. They 
exercised their pimple powers of cultivation only tp procure some 
auxiliary conveniences, without involving themselves in the issues 
of their harvests, or reckoning the products of agriculture among 
the staple commodities of ii^. Tlieir wants and passions, which 
thejr had the niean^ of gratifying, seemed to foqn the boun- 
daries of their wishes, and they expected nothing jnore. They 
solicited no aggrandizement from any commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations ; and though uninstructcd in the schools of 
European philosophy, they had learned to place their views of 
greatness whefe disappointment could not moc]c theif hopes, 
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Sttdh wa*e t^ese simple natives, when first discotered and 
▼iated by the Europeans. 

Of their origin much has been said, but nothing has been 
decided. Various writers have introduced different opinions v 
the most absurd of which is not easy to refute, and the most 
probable of which we must hesitate to adopt* But among the 
various historians, by whom they have been introduced to the 
notice of mankind, not one that I recollect, has presumed to 
give them any particular iiame. They are indifierently intro- 
duced as the atiorigines of the Leeward Islands, or designated 
by that partici^ar isbnd on wliich they weipe found. Such at^ 
least are the appellations bestowed on this people by Brown^. 
Sloane, the Abbe Raynal, and Edwards. 

By the Charaibees who inhabited the Windward Islands, they* 
were consklered as a nation of the' Arrowauks, descended ori- 
ginally from a people of that name, who' inhabited seme of the 
northern regions of South America, with whom the Giarai- 
bees were almost continually at war. In this opinion some oS 
the above writers have concurred. How the Charaibees should 
be able to develop the origin of this people, when they were 
unable to give a satisfactory account of their own, is a point, i^ 
must be acknowledged, which will be attended with some diffi- 
culty tcr solve. The Arrowauks, from whom the Charaibees^ 
supposed tbds people to>have descended, were, without all doubt^ 
considered by them as their most inveterate enemies \ and con«» 
seqttently to commit depredations on them, was rather a meril^ 
th^ a crime. It was on this account that they made frequent 
incursions into their territories, and found in that appellation 
which rapacity rather than justice had' taught them to bestow>. 
a kind of sanctuary hr their robberies^ To . be an Arrowauk 
was to be an enemy of the Charaibees ; and to be their enemy 
rendered war justifiaUe, wherever hope could promise conquest* 
The ease, and apparent opulence, which narked tke condition 
of the. inhabitants of the Leeward Islands, could not fail tor 
rouse their warlike spirits; and their indolent tranquillity, which; 
the Charaibees could not av(Md perceiving, must have pointed 
them out as an easy prey. Nothing, therdore, couid remain in 
sudi a case to the Charaibees, but to obtain some specious pre-* 
tence to justify their intended attack ; and nothing could answer 
this purpose so completely as to denominate them Arrowauks* 
Neither the justice nor the injustice of the appellation formed* 
any part of their con$iderationi»— that they were placed within» 
the reach of conquest, and that this conquest would insure to 
them the spoils of war, bounded the utmost of their aims; and 
this was all they wanted to understand. 

If the natives of the Leeward Islands were a- colony of the 
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Anrowauks of Soutif America^ with whom bbth £ke continental 
and insular Charaibets were engaged in almost incessant wars^ 
these inhalntanta must have lost their ferocious and warlike 
^Mxit* Their customs and manners must have undergone a 
consideraUe alteoration* A change of manners may somedmeii 
be efl^ed by a change c£ climate ; and men by mudnfir with 
«ther nations may imbibe their sentiments and modes o? con* 
duct, and in process of time incorporate them with their own. 
Btit neither of these remarks can apply to the islanders' of whom 
we speak. Their insular situation could no more affect their 
madhers, or soften the martial vigour of their spirits^ than the 
sanxef cause could afiect, under exactly the same circumstanceSf 
the ccmdition of the Charaibees. These were /obust and athle^ 
tic» while those were efieminate, thdugh remarkably active > 
fait incaqpable of bearing the fetigues of war. Neither could 
this change arise frooi their intercourse with foreign nations. 
The only people inth whom they seemed to be acquamted» were 
the Charaibeer^.and i^om these they could hate imbibed little 
or nothings but what woijtld present us With an inverted charac- 
ter. Th^ are reasons which induce ud to dissent firom the 
crigin assigned them hf the Charaibees» 

Neither have v^e any satisfactory probabilities} which will in-^ 

duce us to believe that they were originally natives of any part 

of the southern continetat^ If the Charaibees were in posses-* 

sioQ of their i^ands fira#i and this was known to the others^ 

tipon what principle could the latter calculate upon the extent 

of the possessions of the former? Thej coufd have had no 

knowledge of any islands farther to the north; and if they had, 

it is natxiral to suppose that they would conclude, that as the 

Charaibees inhabited those islands which lay towards the 

southern contiaenti they al^ were in possession of those which 

lay still farther north* And if we sof^pose that the Charaibees 

were not in possession of th^ insular dominions, at the time 

when the inhalUtants of the Iieeward Islands emigrated firom 

the southern continent, no satisfactory reason, I think, can be as* 

sgned, why they did not fix themselves in the Windward 

Isbnds, nowdenon^kiated Charaibcdn. And even if we finally 

suppose that the Charaibees were in possession c^ the Wind* 

ward Islands, at the time of emigration, and that this was then 

imknown tothe-Leeward tribe, it is hard to conceive why they 

should persevere in coasting down island after inland, when tb^y 

must invariably have found them inhabited by the Charaibees. 

b is difHcult to imagine what could possibly induce them to con- 

tiiiiie in an open sea, in pursuit of unknown lands, while they 

were discovering islands inhabited by cannibals, the limitation of 

vbose power was the only restriction upon their fancied rights. 
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And to this we must add, that the people to whpm we ascribe 
s^ch an astonishing enterprise, must have traversed these seas 
in their native canoes, though they were - in themselves nei- 
ther sufficiently bold nor danng to accomplish an expedition 
which was attended with so many hazards^ 

Nor will these difficulties be xi^uch removed, if we suppose 
that these islanders embarked ^om the projecting lands of Ju- 
catan, or Yucatan. The proximity of this promontory to the 
Hayannah, i^ght indeed give some sanction to the supposition; 
but even th^ it n^ust be recollected that they would have pro- 
secuted an entire windward passage to reach zx^j of the Lee* 
ward Islands, firom Yucatan, or indeed fi[t>m any of these 
western chores* 

From this isthmns of Yncatan, we must remove to the north- 
eni continent. No portion pf land presents itself to piu* views, 
as we sail around the gulf i^£ Mexico; npr can we find any 
spot more probable than those we have already passed, till, we 
arrive at the Florida coasts. From the contiguity of these coasts 
to the Bahama islands; and from these tp the four larger ones; 
a chain of communication b evidently preserved. The winds 
wbich blow between the tropics, conspire to favour such a com- 
municatiph^ and to impress our minds w^ a fiiU conviction of the 
sentiment, that the natives of the Leeward Islands were a co- 
lony of the Apalachijiui Indians, who inhabit these southern 
regions of the nortbeon continent, and ithat they /smbarked for 
thm insular habitations from the favourable projections of the 
Florida shares. 

The nearness of the islands to this psdrt of the continent; the 
fiivourable courses of the winds; the projection of the shores ; 
and above aU, the inhabitants being found in such abundance 
on tlpese islands^ while the Windward were inhabited by the 
Charaibees, are strong circumstances to prove their n(»them an* 
cestry. And perhaps these circumstantial probabilities contain 
all the evidence that we have any reason to expect, on a pointy 
in which neither oral nor- written testimony can become our 
guide. The manners and customs of this people being so dis- 
tinct firom those of the Charaib^s, justify us in assigning to 
them a distinct origin; and no portion of either continent caoi 
afford ^ch a combination of probable circnmstanc^es, as that 
spot which has been pointed out« 

B^ though these particulars may seem strong and convincine> 
it must not oe forgotten that they are but branches of probable 
evidence. They are sufficient to produce conviction, where no 
counterbalance can oppose their ii^oenoe. Nor must it be fbr^ 
gotten that the adoption of this sentiment is £ur fro^ being unir 
venal. There ate many whp assign to them a di^rent prigin^ ^ 
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and give some strong reasons in support of the opinions which 
they adopt. But the proofs which they adduce, are of the same 
nature, rendered somewhat probable by a bold or striking fea- 
ture which ilaslies conviction for the moment; but not being 
supported by collateral evidence, soon dies away, and leaves us 
in possession of a solitary circumstance for which we are unable 
to give any satisfactory account. 

Among the different opinions which haye been adopted on 
this difficult point, three places have been assigned as the source 
of their emigration; and these are, some part of the southern 
continent near the mouth of the Oronoco, the projecting lands 
of Yucatan, and the shores of Florida which we have already 
noticed. 

• In support of the first of these opinions, it is asserted on the 
historical testimony of Bartholomew Las Casas, that most of 
the natives of Trinidad, the most southern of all the Charaibee 
Islands, were of the same nation with those of the distant Lce« 
* ward Islands: that their manners, customs, and language, ex- 
actly corresponded with them, and bore no resemblance to their 
surrounding neighbours, the Charaibees. But admitting this 
fact, it must be considered as a most astonishing circum- 
stance. It rises like a solitary rock in the midst or an encir- 
cling ocean, unmarked in the chart of history, and leaves us 
surrounded by difficulties which we cannot penetrate. It is en- 
cumbered with perplexities, and exposed to obstacles which are 
insurmountable, even admitting we adopt the sentiment for 
which Las Casas from this circumstance contends* It is 'a sen- 
timent which is^ deserted by the whole stream of probable inci- 
dents, and which, though imperious in itself abstractedly con- 
sidered, we must do violence to our judgments to adopt. 

In support of the second of these opinions it is asserted on 
the testimony of Juan de Grijalva^ who was sent out from Cuba 
in 1518 to explore the coasts on the continental shores^ that 
on the coast of Jucatan or Yucatan he fell in with a nation who 
spoke the same language with the inhabitants 6f Cuba. This 
has given rise to the second of these opinions, afid conclusions 
have been drawn from this circumstance, that the Leeward 
Islands were peopled from these shores. But tlus circumstance, 
though extraordinary in-itself, is not equally iraught with won- 
der with the former. It' operates indeed against the improbabi- 
Hfics which we have started respecting the other supposition; 
bur to adniif it, we must imagine that these natives prosecuted a 
windward passage to reach those • leeward Islands in which 
they were discovered by Columbus. 

m\t Qven admitting the fact, the difficulty is far from being 
solved, namely, whether these islanders were originally nadves 
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pf North or South America. Indeed, if we alldw Yucatan td 
have been inhabited by people of the same nation in 1518, when 
visited by Grijalva, it will not from thence fdlow that the 
islanders emigrated from that isthmus. The islands were 
in all probability peopled for ages before they were seen by Co- 
lumbus i and the continental tribes might have moved, during 
that interval, to Yucatan from the Florida coasts; so that even 
this circumstance rather operates in favouz* of their northern 
ancestry. ** 

The northern point of Yucatan lies nearly 11° above the' 
Isthmus of Darien, and is considerably nearer to, the capes of 
Florida than to the land which joins the river Qronoco* We 
may therefore conclude with greater probabiUty, that the Apa- 
lachians of Yttcatah, if such they were, rather moved from 
Florida, than firom the southern regions, to this portion of 
the continent in which they were discovered by Grijalva in 
1518. 

Having, thus made some remarks on those different opinions 
which have evidently arisen firom the discordant evidence which 
accompanies the origin of this nation, it is time to withdraw to 
examine the people themselves, into whose origin it is in vain 
further to inquire. We have stated our own opinion on thb 
difficult article, and have presumed that the natives of die Lee- 
ward Islands were a colony, of the Apalachian Indians, origi- 
nally natives of North America; and that they entered the Ba- 
Jiama arid >other Leeward Islands firom the contiguous bead*lands 
of the Florida shores. But on these points our sentiments are 
far firom being decisive. The ireader must tread in the same 
. steps, if he inshes to prosecute these inquiries ; though he 
may. be guided to a different decision on the origin of a people 
long since swept firom the earth, and lodged in me embraces of 
eternity. 

We have already observed in the preceding chapter, that it 
was in the month of October 1492, that the new world vras 
first dis(^overed; and that Columbus landed on one of the Ba- 
hama Islands at no great distance from the continent; which 
from a principle of gratitude to God for the many dangers which 
he had escaped, he denominated St. Salvadore. He then pro- 
ceeded with the customary formalities, to take possession of this 
island for the crown of Spain. The Spaniards, says the Abbe 
Raynal, at that time did not imagine ^^ that there could be any 
injustice in seizing upon a country which was not inhabited by 
Christians." 

The natives, on beholding the ships approach their shores, 
and' discovering on board of them a race of men so different 
from themselves, and from all they had been hitherto accus- 
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tomed to behoid, were gready terrified, and precipitately fled ia 
the utmost constemaition. The Spaniards pivsued them, bur 
without hostility; some of whom they overtook and catfght ; and 
treating them with great dTility, they dismissed them» loaded 
with presents. An mcident sO unexpected, could not £ul to 
excite the astonishment of the natives. Their previous appre- 
hensions began gradually to abate, and consternation gave jiSace 
to wonder and inquisitive curiosity* 

A circumstance in this unexpected event, which gsuned so con- 
siderably up6n the natives, and tended to raise the Spaniards in 
their estimation, was, that the person they first caught was a wo* 
man, who, diough almost naked, was treated by their inva- 
ders with the utmost decency and honour. She was detained 
by them far a short season, and then dispatched to her country- 
men with the presents she had received, that while exhibithig 
them for their inspection, she ^^ht rdate the particulars dF 
such an astonishing adventure. The natives, conscious that this 
woman had been in the power of their new visitants, and had 
been treated with ddicacy instead of that brutality which they 
hadbeoDt accustomed to receive firom the ferocious Charaibees, 
formed an exalted notion cf the strangers; and immediately 
dismissed their fears* The whole nation became interested in 
this event, and the conduct of the Spaniards gained the com- 
plete ascendency over the natives ; and virithout further cere- 
mony they became their friends. 

The inhabitants having satisfied themselves diat they had 
nothing to fear, soon appeared upon the shores in considerable 
numbers, but without arms, and vnthout any warlike appear- 
ance.* Several of the most intrepid, at the solicitations of the 
straneers, went on board. They gazed with admiration. Tliey 
were lost in astonishment. They viewed every .thing with an 
insatiable curiosity. It was a world of wonders. They were 
absorbed in contemplation, or buried in the torpor of amaze- 
ment. 

. Nor were these natives idle spectators of the wonders vritfa 
which they were encircled. They were ready on all occasions- 
to assist the Spaniards, and even to anticipate their wishes be- 
fore their invaders solicited their aid. Men, women, and chil- . 
dren were employed in procuring them provisions, and in ma- 
nifesting the most genuine hospitality. They filled the ham- 
mocks of the Spaniards with the finest cotton; while the more 
athletic among them, assisted their new visitants in getting on 
shore, even tsudng them on their Moulders, and carrying them 
safely to land. 

Intelligence of this extraordinary sfilventure soon reached the 
natives ^ the neighbouring islands; and they flocked from 
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eveiy quarter tof beh<A) a sh^, and a race of men so MsSfy dif- 
ferent fSrom every thing of a ^niilar nature, which they had 
been accustomed to behold. The boats which were dispatched 
by C<^umba8 to make further discoyeries, were pursued by 
multitudes, but without any hostile appearance or design. The 
sailors who were in them, met every where with the same dvil 
treatment $ the islanders seemed actuated by a spirit of emtdj^ 
tioQ, and strove by unremitting assiduity to outvie each other 
in the services which they voluntarily ofiered to the strangers 
who had visited their shores. 

Men who are uninfluenced by cruelty, are naturally devoid 
of all suspicion. They estimate the conduct of others by the 
feelings of their own hearts ; and too frequently become the dupes 
of imposhion^ and fall victims to the artifices of diose monsters 
in human forms, who disturb the w<M*ld, anddismce mankind. 
This certainly was the case with the natives of the Leeward 
Islands. Tli^y are represented by the Spaniards as destitute of 
maSce, and as discovering but little propensity to revenge. That 
they were benevolent, and humane, their conduct towards Co* 
luanbus and his associates will fully evince. A single act of 
kindness obtained their con£kience, and lulled asleep their su»> 
]nci<ms, while the insidious Spaniards, taking advantage of their 
credulity, extorted firom them all their secrets, and then con- 
ngned them to their fate. 

But these remarks must not be understood either as apply* 
ing to Columbus, or implicating his designs. His intentions 
were, without aD doubt, oif the most laudable nature; he uni* 
fonnly inveighed against the ferocity of the Spaniards, and be* 
came at last a victim of that power which exterminated the in- 
habitants of these delightful isles. These remarks are rather 
applicable to the general character of the Spaniards, prising 
from their conduct towards the islanders, when frantic bigotry 
and insatiable avarice appeared to rival each other in discover* 
ing the deformity of the human mind; while they conspired 
together for the destruction of those natives whose miseries 
must stain the annals of Spain with blood. 

In noticing the inhsdritants of the Bahama Islands, Columbus 
and his craipanicms observed, that they wore some ornaments 
'which were made of gold. This excited the admiration of the 
Spaniards in their turn, as their appearance had previously ex* 
cited that of the natives. This was no sooner perceived b^ the 
islanders, than, with a frankness and generosity rarely ob^serv* 
able in savage life, they presented their ornaments made of this 
precious metal, without stipulating for either gratuity or reward. 
And finding the Spaniards highly pleased with the presents they 
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isd received, they felt themselves^ amply recompensed m the 
gratification which they had conjR^rred. 

Columbus and his associates having surveyed the group of 
islands with which they were surrounded, proceeded to press 
their discoveries, and to pursue them to greater advantages than 
any they had yet received, or than the Bahama Islands were 
likely to bestow. The gold which they had obtained from the 
natives, inspired them with fresh ardour; they were confident 
that the precious metal could not have be^n imported from any 
considerable distance; and gold as well as territory now became 
an object of their pursuit. 

Colnmbus having been informed by his Indian acquaintances 
from whom he had prociured the presents of goM, that this 
metal was not the produce of their idands, learned from their 
intimations, that in a neighbouring island, which was very large» 
and which they called Hayti* or Ayti^ it might be found in 
some degree of abundance. He therefore immediately directed 
his attention towards that island, to which he was conducted by 
some of the natives ; who, without any distrust, exposed their 
country to the ravages of these invaders, unhappily considering 
them rather as divinities than men. 

On their arrival at this island, they found it thickly peopled 
by a race of savages, if such they may be called, whose man- 
ners and customs, as well as language, bore a strict resemblance 
to the reports which had been given them at the Bahamas, from 
the people who acted as guides, and now conducted them thi- 
ther. They were received by them, in much the same man* 
ner as they had been received at St. Salvadore, with boister- 
ous hospitality, without the alloy of suspicion, or the timidity 
of fear. 

The island on which they had now landed, was found on in- 
spection to be of considerable magnitude, inhabited by a race 
c^ men whose numbers baffled all speedy calculation, but who 
spent their time in a species of indolent tranquillity. From the 
Bahamas, Columbus approached it on its northern side, from 
whence its elevated lands were conspicuous at a considerable dis- 
tance, and formed a mos^ magnificent scene* 



• Hajti or Ayti was the original Indian name of that island, when it wa» 
iint Tisited by Columbus. It was named bv the Spaniards Hispaniola. After 
• considerable time the name of Hispaniola was in its turn supplanted, and 
that of St. Domingo or San Domingo adopted in its stead. This name it still 
retains in most of our European maps and records, but it is not improbable 
that this appellation will also disappear. In the late struggles between the 
French and its black inhabitants, in which the latter have been ▼ictorioa^ 
this isiaad has again changed iu masters ; and its swarthy defenders have 
revived its long lost Indian name; and it ia once more denominated by 
thcmHajtt. 
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The island of Hayti or St. Docningo is about six hundred 
miles in length, and about one hundred and eighty in breaddi. 
But in some places its breadth is considerably more. It is di- 
vided nearly in its centre by a vast chain of mountains which 
run from east tp west, in most parts of considerable height, and 
in some perfectly inaccessible. 

It was portioned into no less than five distinct kingdoms, all 
of which were very populous. The views of the inhabitants 
were directed to the same objects, and they lived in the most 
perfect amity with one another. Their kings, who were called 
caciques, possessed the most absolute authority, and from 
the decisions of their judgments there was no appeal. But 
-though they were despotic, they were much beloved by their 
•subjects; and the obedience which they received, seemed to 
inrise more from a sense of duty, than from a dread of punish- 
ifient. 

Besides the caciques above mentioned, they had among them 
some inferior dignified 'ranks. The inhabitants were divided- 
into two classes, one of which laid claim to a species of aggran<« 
dizement, whidi seemed but indifierently explained. They 
were a kind of privileged order; a sort of savage nobility; pos- 
sessed of an indefinite prerogative, badly defined by themselves 
and by the Europeans, and perhaps worse understood. It was, 
however, an honorary distinction. In addition to these, they 
had sorcerers and magicians, who could, almost at any time,- 
fiD them with superstitious fears, or ins(5ire them with failacioot 
hopes. Happy would it have been for them, had they culti- 
vated with more attention the principles of common* prudence; 
that they mighf have defended their coimtry from the visits of &. 
nation which was shortly to deluge its plains with their blood. 
Unhappily for them their country abounded with gold ; and not- 
withstanding their numbers, they were placed within the reach 
of conquest. These formed abundant evidences of their guilt, 
and sufficient reasons to justify the Spaniards in exposing theiti 
to tortures, aiid finally exterminating them firom the fiMre of the 
earth. 

But whatever orders of distinction they might have had among 
them,'' they had but few badges by which it could be known. 
The men and unmarried women went almost naked. The 
married women had a garment made of cotton, somewhat in 
the form of a petticoat, which reached however no farther than 
their knees. This constituted their only clothing. In their 
complexions they were much fairer than those of the Bahama 
Islands; but they painted their bodies as fancy or conveniency 
induced them, and by this means obscured their native features, 
which, but for the artificial distortions which they used, were 
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^meD lorned and not unhandsome. As their wants were few^and 
these were chiefly supplied by the bounties of Providence^ th^ 
cast no thoughts into futurity about the welfaxe of their on- 
spring. Their time was spent in sleep, or in dancing and other 
^versions J aqd they seemed to consider pleasure as the chief 
end of their being. They lived in the indulgence of those pas« 
91C918 which predominated in their hearts, and were in short 
alaves ta SfnBuality. 

Intk^personsthey were tall but not ^bust. Less muscular 
tban the general piass of Indian tribes, they were more indin- 
«d tQ thai Qipde of indolent profligacy, which a{^>eared to be 
tibe prevaUing characteristic of their lives. The laborious exer-- 
ciset jsequired more muscular enerdes than they were capably 
of exerting; hence the burdens which would not have been in-. 
toIeraUe to kass efiemina^ frames, became insupportable to 
them \ they sunk beneath a pressure which they were not able 
to sustain^ and Ibr the support of which their appearances de*- 
moostrated that they were not formed* 

But notwithstanding this aversion to labour, they were re» 
markably nimble and active, capable of extraordinary exertions 
in their public diversions; and in many cases they discovered an 
^lertnesKs and agility whidi seemed astonishing, and even appa- 
ipeoftly incompatible with their general character. The pljaacy 
dF dieir IhnlMi^ and' the eaae sma graceftilness of their mation% 
on these cccaskms, wer^ amazing almost beyond examplej and 
they assumed attitudes which it would be nearly as diflicuh to 
describe, as it would to imitate. In public dances they were 
ahaost constantly exercising; in theK they delighted, and in 
ibeae they excelled. 

When due sultry heaits had abated, and the blaze of the solar 
beams had given place to the soft tranquillity of a West Indian 
mj^ it was their custom to assodate together on particular oc» 
casoBsina puUic dance in ahnost incredible numbers, and 
^>end dbe night in this favourite amusement. At these public 
times it was not unusual for fifty thousand men and women 
to assemble together, and continue their dance from the com? 
meocement of the evefimg shades till the wyr— ding dawn. 
And though they had no particular music, they seemed actuated 
hf one general impulse^ and moved with such instinctive samef 
aess as nothing but the fact itself could induce us to believe. 
Their hands, Sieir fieet, their bodies^ were all impelled with 
one common gesture; and their time was measured by the re« 
aponses which these motions gave to one another. 

They had sdio among them another mode of diversion which 
required an equal, if not a superior display of dexterity, than 
t£ue solemn dance which we have just described. The ^Kcasion? 
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•lly met| and divided themselves into two parties^ .standing at 
no inconsiderable distance from each other. In this position an 
elastic ball was continually kept in motion between the parties, 
and was impelled and arrested in its career, as the circum* 
stances of their gambols required and gave direction. But nei- 
ther the hand, nor any instrument which it grasped, was made 
use of on this occasion. The foot, the elbow, or the head was 
alone to be the instrument of dexterity, and the repulses and 
actions which they would alternately communicate to their ball 
through such exertions and nimbleness, could not hSl to fill the 
spectator with astonishment. 

These circumstances are sufficient to prove, that they were 
not destitute of energy, though they were averse to labour* 
They demonstrate that they possessed capacities which were ca« 
pable of considerable improvement; nor can any one just rea- 
son be assigned why that man who excels in dancing, or in 
protruding and repelling the ball, with more than European 
dexterity, should net be aUe to accomplish the less laborious 
works d the artist or mechanic. 

In colour the inhabitants of Hispaniola approached nearly t^ 
a light brown, and appeared more like people who had acquired 
that complexion from the joint influence of the sun and atmos^ 
phere, than from any native shade, which we constantly fini 
m those features which are matwed by the torrid zone, llie 
same complexion which distinguished the men, was alike ob- 
servable in the female sex. Their features,' it is true, werfe 
softened into tenderness, and they seemed totally deprived of 
that mascnline austerity, which uniformly marks the rougher 
sex) but the national feature was visible in their countenances, 
and their native brown pervaded every rank and sex. The hair 
constituted the principal decoration of the virgins; they always 
permitted it to grow remarkably long; and on the embellish- 
ment of it they bestowed pecuUar care. The fashions which 
prevailed among them, were not uniform and invariable. 
Sometimes thor hair was tied in the most simple manner ima^ 
ffittable, with a fillet which confined its extremities to their 
fordieads, while at other times it was suffered to wander in 
graceful negligence over their shoulders. 

Thon^ their limbs axid features were elegantly proportioned 
by the alUforming hand of God, the influence of custom had esta- 
blished in their minds a perverted taste. From what source they 
drew their conceptions of exquisite symmetry, it is hard to say; 
but certain it is in point of fact, that they invariably attempted to 
improve upon the copy which they derived from nature. The 
configuration of the head was doomed, in early infancy, to unr 
dergo an operation which must have been as painful in its appli- 
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catioDi as tt was disgusting in its efiects. They contrived by the 
violence of external pressure, to depress all the forepart of the 
head, sinking it and all the forehead, from the opening of the 
skull to the eye-brows, remarkably flat; while they elevated the 
crown and all the hinder part of the skull to a disagreeable 
height ; and by these means, in no inconsiderable degree, coun- 
teracted the form which nature had so liberally bestowed* Hence 
the masculine nose in particidar appeared to be considerably 
flattened, the &ce looked very wide, and all the features of 
their faces discovered evident marks of distortion and violence* 
But the native softness of their manners shone through these 
obstructions; and though cm a distant survey they discovered 
a roughness of feature, which gave them a forbidding aspect, 
the embellishments of nature upon a nearer inspection bad a 
visible ascendency, and evidently beamed through the distort 
tions of art. The avenues of sensibility were not completely 
shut. There was a certain something which beamed through 
their countenances, and a degree of openness which disdained 
concealment; they were capable of sympathizing in the di»* 
iresses of their fellow-creatures, and oi melting into tenderness 
in the presence ef disasters, or a scene of woe. On this point 
Peter Martyr observes, — ** It was an honest face, coarse but not 
gloomy, for it was enlivened by confidence, and softened by 
compassion*" 

In their habits of life they were remarkably temperate. Shdl- 
iish, maize,' roots, fruits, and vegetables, constituted their con- 
tinual fare; and to this vegetable diet, their aversion to labour 
-and deficiency in bodily strength have been uniformly attributed. 
In their intellectual endowments they have been variously re* 
presented. They have occasionally been exalted too high, and 
not unfrequently depressed below their leveL People who live 
.without holding any intercourse with the rest of mankind, have 
but few opportunities of acquiring new ideas. The comUnatioa 
vdiich arises from the simples of uniformity, can furnish but little 
•variety; and in such a situation but little addition can be made to 
•the original stock of complex ideas. Detached from the rest 
of the world, and feeling no inconveniences from that solitary 
condition, their inventions are the effects of accident rather 
than desi^. The improvements which they make, are gene- 
jrally acquired without the trouble of experiment, and retained 
with dormant inactivity till they become forgotten for want of 
application. The advantages which men derive firom diseove- 
.nes, through the progress of time, and the efibru of experi- 
•ment in commercial nations, can produce no refinement in soli- 
•tary abodes. The inhabitants of such a region embark in but 
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fefr advehtores^ and therefore have but few opporttinities -of 
acquiring knowledge; 

To form a proper estimate of men we must not lose siglit of 
their real condition. Without taking this into the account, our 
calculations will be unfounded, and our conclusions must be 
wrong. To estimate the natives of Hispaniola by the standard 
of Europe, will never lead us to appreciate with justice their in- 
tellectual powers. Yet on this ground those writers must have 
stood, who have pronounced so majestically upon their inferio* 
rity of genius and mental endowments. It is attended with but 
little difficulty to assert with confidence in favour of points! 
which are not susceptible of proof. And it is equally easy to 
inveigh in a strain of declamation against the tsdents of any 
given people, when we place them on an improper ground* 

The mind of man is so constituted, that it acquu*es strength 
by exercise, and derives vigour firom those habits which are 
nursed by time. The gratification of appetites either artificial 
or real, and the real or imaginary inconveniences against which 
we wish to guard ourselves, are two motives which form a circle 
round oiu* powers of invention. - These pperate upon the mind 
till it is stimulated to actions, to which it had been an entire 
stranger ; and occasionally conduct it to such discoveries of arts 
and the improvements or them, as now embellish Europe, and 
enrich the world. The appetites which wait for gratification, 
must however in such a case be presumed to eiust; and the in* 
conveniences against which we attempt to guard, must.be sen^ 
sibly felt. Without this the powers of invention could have no 
stimulus to action in either case; inventbn under suchcircumr 
stances must be almost an efiect without a cause. 

The artificial wants of the ii^bitants of Europe are called 
intojeaistence by their intercourse with distant nations, and their 
appetites increase in proportion to the means of gratification. 
But to the natives of Hispaniola, these observations will not 
apply. They held no intercom^e with any people, whose modes 
of Ive could' call new desires into existence; and consequently 
as the desire had no existence, the means of gratifying it and 
all attempts to obtain these means were alike unknown. The 
inconveniences of their situation were concealed fi-om their un- 
derstandings, because they were unable to compare their condi- 
tion with that of other countries, the situation of whose inha- 
bitants was preferable to their own. They might indeed have 
compared themselves with the Charaibees, but the comparison 
must have resulted in their favour; and tended to increase, 
rather than dUninish, that domestic felicity which they enjoyed. 
And therefore what inconveniences soever might have been 
annexed to their situation, they must have been rather imagii? 
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pfiTf than retL If they operated, their bfluence codd scaroelf 
have been felt, and consequently was incapable of producing any 
great effect. Neither appetite nor inconveniency could have acted 
with any considerable force^ beyond the means which they pos« 
aessed of indulging the former^ and of removing the latter ; and 
consequently their intellectual powers were scarcely call^ into 
action* They were rather devoid of the means of exercising their 
talents than destitute of th/s talents themselves} the bounties of 
nature supplied ^eir real necessities^ and ^urtificial wants had 
Slot disturbed their peace. If therefore they discovered no ener« 
gies of mind} it was rather because their ficukies had not been 
called into action^ ^han from any phpical defect f ither in their 
bodily organs or their intellectual powers* 
/^^ , All' circumstances considered} they discpvered a degree of re« 
JBuement which savage life but rarely exhibits. In the ^[cziileness 
of their manners and the amiableness of their dispoffltioDs> they 
fnore than comp^n^ted for that intellectual vacancy which ap« 
peared. They, seemfsd ready on all occasions to forgive the in* 
^ies which they had sustained^ but revenge and resentment, 
formed little or no parf of their national character* 

Nor were these benevolent disposttipns conned to that moy 
mentary paroxysm which novelty is calculated to inqMre. Thej 
manifested their friendship when distresses overtook the Spaniy 
ards. Every thing which they conceived the Spaniards deemed 
valuable, they bestowed with die liveliest emotions of generosity, 
and they oiily regretted that they had not morf to give* ^ The 
{slanders (says Kaynal) offered them every duM, hut they re- 
quired more* They were perpetually asking uiem £ot provi- 
sions and gold. In short, these ^snhappy people harrassed them- 
selves in gardening, hunting, fishing, and. working in the 
mines for gdd, to gratify the insadable Spaniards, vrao at thq 
«amef time considensd them in po other light but that of traitors 
md rebellious slayes, whose lives might be taken away at plea- 
iiatey (Book VI* p. 260.) 

But their assiduity to please, though it suspended the ferocity 
of their invaders, could not disarm them* The valuable articles 
pf the natives were rather given by them to the Spaniards at 
their solicitation, than taken from them* Force vras still re* 
served in store> to be applied when generouty had nodiing fur- 
ther to bestow* The noble liberality of the natives might have 
melted a savage heart, but that which was sheathed in bigotry 
had never learned to thaw. It bad been hardened on the anyii 
pf superstition, was staled against compassion^ and had never 
yet melted at the generosity of another, nor £^t th^ lively ema* 
tion of sympathetic woe. 

That generosity prevailed among the nadves to a con^derable 
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4tpte, the feUewing circKunstances wiU fctUy tmve. It luppened 
not long alter the arrival of Columbus at Hispani<da> that one 
of his vessels was wrecked on its shores. The liberal natives^ 
instead of availing themselves of this disaster, assembled toge- 
ther on the solemn oocasion, and surveyed the distresses of the 
ui^ortunate strangers with the most affecting sensibility. Instead 
of taking an advantage of the calamities which they beheld» 
and of securing to themselves the important articles which the 
ship must in their estimation have contained, they interested 
themielves in the welfare of the Spaniards amid the bursts of 
compassion and the tears of sincere condol«fx:e* A thousand 
canoes were instantly launched and put in motion, covering the 
water, said surrounding the wreck, assisting the seamen in get* 
ting safely on shore, ar^l in securing such parts of the cargo as 
lay mtfain their reach. By this timiely aid not a single life was 
lost) and the greater part ol the cargo was safely brought to 
land. The natives who remained on shc^e, bore an active part 
in the transaction ; they watched with the utmost care the goods 
that wore saved4iK>m the water, so that not a single article was 
lost. ** Such was theBr promptitude,? says the historian on this 
occasion, ** that no friend for friend, . nor broths beholdii\g his 
brother in distress, could have manifested strcmger emotions of 
|Hty and compassion.'* 

In the mean while Guacanahari, the cacique, or king of that 
part of the island in which the accidait happened, perceiving 
from on shore, that notwithstanding the efforts of his subjects 
to save both ship and cargo, the former and part of the latter 
w^e inevitably lost, watted on Columbus to condde with him 
in the midst of his severe misfortune. And while the tears of 
sympathy streamed down his venerable £ice, he offered all his 
nossessions to compensate his ]os8. Such pictures of disinterested 
nenevoknce are rarefy found among the most generous of the 
most enliehtened nations j and in the history of savage countries, 
jdiey stand without example, and without a rival. 

Of the diversions oi these islanders but little can be s^id. 
The public dance, and the action of the ball in a manner not 
;Brach unKke the English pastime of cricket, we have already 
notjlced, when adducing proofs of the activity of their persons 
in the various postures which their limbs and bodies could 
as^pme. In addition to these they had their private but licen^ 
tioQs meetings, in which the dance was but a prelude to scenes 
of debauchery, which prevailed among them in an uncommon 
d^ee. It was a species of vice which held them in perpetua^ 
captivity, and predominated beyond all controul. The indul* 
gence of the libidinous appetites they considered as one great 
end of their being j and the bounties of nature through the 
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fdse optics in which they viewed them, seemed to gm cool 
tenance to these £illacioiis conclusions^ and to cherish their vo- 
hiptuoiu ideas. 

Wrestlii](gs and races among themselves for prices, consti- 
tuted another branch of their public diversions. They had no 
particular times to which these exercises were exclusively con*' 
&ied. The will of .the parries, or the challenge ol an indiv}- 
dual, whenever it coidd rouse a spirit of eaiulation, was suJF- 
fident to call the racers or wrestlers forth to action; aiidasindo- 
lence rarely forsook the island, it always insured them a numer* 
ous train of spectators. Sometimes the Spaniards were enter* 
tained with mock eacounters; and thdr modes of alttack and 
defence were exhibited as really practised in times of war. The 
Charaibees were their only enemies. By theqi they were occa« 
sionally invaded; against whose incursions they were obliged to 
combat on the defensive; and sometimes wtMikkpursue them 
with offensive warfare, to drive them from their shores. The 
scenes which were reaQy acted in times of hostility, were thus 
repeated in times of peace. They were seasons of spme sol^m- 
nity, as they were calculated to establish disdpSnf, and were 
preparatives for emergencies which were yet imknown. 

If a chieftain had rallen in any of their wars with the Cha* 
raibees, they formed a kind of heroic comporition in his praise* 
These songs were taught to their children, and contained the 
principal memoirs of the lives of those on whose deaths they 
were respectively composed. These heroic effusions were in- 
troduced on public occasions, accompanied with dances suited 
to the time, and heightened with the sounds of mupipal in- 
struments, in which the conch, and something which sounded 
like a drum, bore a considerable part. And as these exhibi* 
tions generally took place in the sdllness of the evening, the 
sound was sonorous, and might be heard at a consideralle dis* 
tance. 

But whether these solemnities may be ranked among their 
diversions or religious rites, is not easily determined. Their 
relig^n and their diversions, in many cases, seem to lose them- 
selves in each other; and in some instances they were so interwo- 
ven, that the separation is beyond our power. Some biranches of 
their diversions had within them certain traits of solemnity, 
which rendered*>hem too serious for the occasion; while others 
yrhich mixed with their idolatrous mode of worship^ were £m- 
cifid and ridiculous in the highest degree. 

Their knowledge of the useful arts was limited and confined, 
but not contemptible; to the liberal, they were perfect stran- 
gers; but the ornamental were not wholly unknown. They had 
none but themselv^ to grjitify, and ^eir own wants were easily 
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-jtpplied. Thar personal ornaments were few in nmnber, and 
e^bited but little variety. 

In common with all other Indian nations, they had learned 
to erect the hut» and make the canoe: nothing appeared in 
either remarkably striking, sufficient to entitle the islanders 
either to praise or blame. Their huts were constructed in the 
usual Indian manner, and their canoes were hollowed firom the 
trunk of some enormous tree, which they had previously felled 
for that purpose. If they found this too small for their parti- 
cular uses^ they raised their gunnels with canes closely inter- 
woven, and covered over with some bittmiinous or gummy 
substance, capable of repelling the rippline waters which rose to 
that height while they were afloat. These canoes by these 
means were sometimes swelled to a considerable magnitude, 
suited to all the purposes of their navigation. They have been 
known to navigate them with no less than forty oars,* while 
they have been laden with various commodities from the neigh- 
bouring islands* 

To the cultivation of maize they w^e not wholly inattentive ; 
and though individual labour was but partially exerted, yet the 
aggregate which resulted firom an amazing number, must have 
■been very considerable. The same materials which fomished 
them with tools for their other wants, without doubt supplied 
them with the means of providing such implements as the agri- 
culture of their maize required. 

The cassavi bread, they well knew how to prepare. They 
were capable of exertii)g their skill in extracting from the nuu- 
niockf plant its poisonous qualities, and of transforming its 



* .The inttrnmentB ^th wluch they felled their trees and scooped their c»- 
iioet, were sometimet made of stone ingeniously polished; and at other timet 
of an exceedingly hard and durable wood, remarkably solid, and capable of 
supporting a strong edge. With these tools they accomplished their domestic 
labours, and finished some utensils which were of the most exquisite work- 
manship. And though the use of iron was wholly unknown to them, these 
tools supplied its place in no contemptible manner. 

t The maniock or manihot is a crooked, knotty, and unsightly shrub. Its 
wood being soft and brittle, is of little or no service ; but its roots, when pro- 
perly prepared, afibrd a wholesome food, which is much in use among many 
Indian nations. Of what country it is a native, is not exactly known. Some 
ascribe it to Africa; some to the continent of America, and others to the East 
Indies. It is however more probable, that it is a native of no particular spot; 
it stands as a monument of the Divine goodness, and is to be fouxid in a great part 
of those warm regions which are inhabited, and yet but sparingly cultivated, 
by man. In its raw state its juices are of a poisonous nature, whicn must be ex- 
tracted either through the progress of time, or the application of art, before 
it can be converted into food. It is well known on the continent of America ; 
ip many islands of the Southern Ocean; in the East Indies ; and in Africa. And 
it is a tact which will now admit of no disputCi that this plant was also found 
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tools int6 mttritive food. To them the hreadfniit^tree of OtaM 
heite was certainly unknown, but they had large plantations of 
yams and a variety of other esculent or eatable roots. They 
had also learned that water was essentially necessary to ripen the 
various productions of the earth ; and they had contrived to 
sup^y the deficiencies of rain» in seasons of excessive droughty 
by diverting some branches of their rivers from their proper 
courses, and causiug them to inimdate the parched soil, to m«> 
vigorate the glebe, and assist in the great process of nature 
against the approaching harvest. 

The cotton which nature had spontaneously provided for 
them, they had learned to apply to convenient purposes. They 
wove it into cloth of an excellent quality, which served all dieir 
domestic purposes. It furnished them with beds, and such 
scanty garments as their matrons wore, and it suited all the ce» 
casionsu purposes of life. To utility they also added elegance^ and 
tinged their cloths with a variety of dyes. The figures vrfucfa 
they impressed, were without doubt of a romantic nature, but they 
were calcuhted to suit the prevailing taste | and even Europe can 
boast of little or nothing more. Their colours however, tbough 
irregularly dispersed, were not on that account the less exqui* 
site in themselves. They manifested on some occasions a pecu** 
liar brilliancy and beauty, which few could imitate; and uriiidi 
with all the boasts of refinement, their invaders woidd have 
found diincult to exceed. These beds were woven in a peculiar 
mamier, and manifested both ingenuity and curious workman- 
ship. On the manufacture of their cotton in its rariooft 
branches^ their labour and art discovered the radiments of ge^ 
nius, which if properly directed would have completely rescued 
these islanders from contempt, and from that degraded rant 
which they seem destined to sustain in the genersuity of those 
histories, which will hand their names to the future generations 
of the world* 

Their domestic utensils were elegant and various^ surpassing 
in number, and excelling in beauty, what might reasonably be 
expected from men in a savage state, inhabiting abodes unfrc*- 
ouented by strangers. When Bartholomew Cmumbus paid a 
formal visit to the unfortunate princess Anacoana, who tiiai 
held considerable dominions on the island, he was surprised at 



MBumg the first inhftbitant* of Hispaniola. It ti without doubt a aative of the 
wanner climates, but it leemt to be tcattcred indifcnmiiiately between the 
tropics. Thus has Alxnig-htj Goqdnett provided for the accommodafion of 
man in ev^erv condition and in every sone. *' He cauMth hi* tan to shioe 
Upon the evil and the good; and hit raiot to detcend upon the juec Mid the 
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the magm&rence and value of the otensib wludi her house 
afiordecL Nor was lie less astooished at her generosity, than 
dazzled with the workmanship which many aitides dis{dayed* 
On his departure, after having been entertained with much 
splendid hoqntali^, she presented him with fourteen chairs^ 
md no less than sixty vessels of difl^nt kinds accommodated 
to the use of his kitchtti and table. The chairs were made of 
ebonjy remarkably neat; and finished with the most eitquisite 
skill* The difiertnt vessds were adorned with various figures 
taken firom the prodnctioils of natdrei or the exuberance of 
fancy, as choice or inclination directed thetaste of the artist. 
Sometimes the fbnns were fantastic, and manifiBSted a combina* 
tion jof heterogeneoos ideas, which nature never knew. But 
some utensils diicovered much judgment, and had carved on 
them an exact aimflitude of many living animab, which were 
r epresented with the greatest fidelity, and had, a striking re- 
semMance adjnsted and proportioned in aB their parts. 

When Cobmbus first landed on Hispaniola, ^e ^liiole island 
was divided into five distinct partitions, as before observed, and 
placed under the dominion of five independent caciques or kings. 
Between the caciques and the common orders were placed some 
inferior ofikers, who were accountable for their conduct to the 
^cadques alone. In their palaces these caciques we^e served with 
great state ;. their persons were considered as sacred, and they wer« 
always viewed with religious veneration. When they went 
abroad to survey their doounions, they were decorated with 
regal ornaments, and a train of attendants was always found 
to wait upon their prince. As no animals of burden were found 
in any ot these ishmds, ihey could not avail themselves of £u« 
ropean modes of travelling. To supply this defect, the caciques 
hadrecourse to an expedient of another kind, not unlike what 
is still practised in the east. They were placed on palanquins 
which were borne on men's shoulders, and were carried in 
fiumptuous state to different parts of their territories, where 
Inisiness or dioice directed their views, or invited their steps. 

Their govenuqent was hereditary, and descended in a long 
line of family succession, subjected to a train of intricacies ex- 
tremely difficult to comprehend. They however contrived so 
to setde the succession of the enuMre, as to prevent discordant 
daims, and to save their country from being embroiled with th& 
horrors of a civil war. Their rights were defined. Ambition 
was not directed to extend their territories, nor was it ever 
made the pretext for shedding each other's blood. 

The veneration with which they were treated during their lives, 
fdlowed them beyond these boundaries of their earthly domi-; 
nions. Their remsdns were venerated with a superstitious if not 
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idolatrons solemnity; and their Tirtues were recounted in tKe 
songs of glory which were chanted as occasions offered, with 
devotional airs. When deaths in any fbrnii pot an end to the 
life of a cacique, his body was embowelled, and theoHfice was 
closed. It was then put into a kind of oven which suited the 
Dccasion, and was heated with such peculiar moderaitton as 
would rather dry than shrivel the skin and muscles; which, as 
much as possible, they wished to preserve entire. When these 
solemnities were past, the body of the departed chieftain, was 
carried to the sepulchre of his fathers, and deposited in a cave, 
which served as a ro3ral vault. 

There were however some occasional circomstances, in which 
they were obliged to deviate from this Gommon practice* As 
the caciques were under a necessity when engaged in war for 
the defence of their country, against the Chanibees, of attend- 
ing personally in the field, it sometimes happened that a ca- 
cique fell in battle; and that his body coidd not be racovered 
from the enemy. In such cases the solemn song was composed in 
his behalf, and the empire participated in the general woer In 
this song his public and private virtues were recounted; his 
heroic deeds extolled; and his name was immortsdized among 
his tribe. It was taught to their children, and handed onvrard 
from generation to veneration; his name was revered as sacred^ 
and every trioute of respect was paid to his memory. 

When Cdumbus landed on this island, there was a cacique 
whose n^ne was Cuanaboa ; he was by birth a Charaib, and had 
sustained the rank of a war-captain among his native tribes; 
On an expedition which had been fitted out by his countrymen 
against the natives of Hispaniola, he had been entrusted with 
the command. He landed on their shores, and was fevoored 
with success^. The inhabitants of Hispaniola, alarmed at his 
enterprises, and the successes which attended him, effiscted by 
policy what they could not accompFish by force. They proceeded 
fit>m arms to negotiation; and contrived to make this fbrmida^ 
ble enemy their friend. Behechio, whose dominions Cuanaboa 
had invaded, had a sister of exquisite beauty^ whose name was 
Anacoana. To prevent the further incursions of the Chandbean 
invacjer, this beautiful princess was offered him as a vrife, upoft 
condition that he should remain among them, and promote the 
welfare of the island which he came purposely to ravage. A 
large portion of territory was allotted him on the island m con^ 
sequence of the union to which he acceded, which territory he 
soon erected into an independent state. 

The introduction of this illustrious foreigner tended much 
to increase their national strength. By the acquisition of such a 
formidable warrior, the whole island became less exposed to the 
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iinroa<)s oF tHbir neighbouring enemies; and they had learned 
to defend themselves without always despairing of success. His 
establishment in this country had introduced into his territories 
some knowledge of the Charaibean language^ which had been 
diffiised by his followers among the different orders of his new* 
\y acquired subjects. At the same time, it had improved their 
mode of warfare, and introduced among them the use of the bow 
and arrow, . with which the native Hispaniolians had previously 
been unacquainted. Before this period a club or stick, which could 
hardly give a mortal blow, constituted their principal weapon.* 
And even at the time when they were visited by Columbus, so 
inexpert were they in the use of the bow and arrow, which were 
made of wood, ** that the ordinary dress of the Spaniards (says 
Raynal) was of itself an impenetrable armour against arrows of 
this kind, shot with so little dexterity." 

The alliance which Cuanaboa had thus formed, was produc- 
tive of some considerable efiects, both on him and the natives 
with whom he mixed. The amiable disposition of Anacoana had 
somewhat softened his ferocity, but * not subdued it ; it had in 
some measure restrained his violence, but not repressed his un- 
civilized courage. He was still the savage Charaibee, though 
divested of that barbarous rapacity which marked his country- 
men in time of war. On the contrary, he had introduced 
among the natives of Hispaniola some customs that were pe- 
culiar to the Charaibs, which he had imported from his native 
land. 

Among other things, their funeral solemnities had imbibed 
a species of honourable barbarity, which in all probability had 
no existence among the natives before their alliance with the 
Charaibean chief. From the time of his being invested with 



* ThU, amon^ other circumstances, is a strongs presumptive proof that the 
natives of the Leeward Islands could not have descended from the Arrowauks 
of the continent ; for the Arrowauks were en^ged in almost perpetual wars 
with the Chariubees. This latter point no Eiistorian has attempted to deny ; 
they must therefore have been provided with arms suitable to the occa- 
sion, as well as have been acquainted with the uses of them. But these 
particulars agree but indifferently with the condition of the natives of these 
islands. A people who from time immemorial had been able to withstand a 
formidable enemy, whose restless and sanguinary spirit would hardly allow 
them an interval of peace, could hardly lose sight of those methods of war- 
fare which wer6 capable of repelling so fierce a foe. But when we contem- 
plate the arms, the persons, and the dispositions of th€ Hispaniolians, we 
find in them nothing but disparity. And from thence the conclusion is not 
unnatural— that these people coula never have been the military rivals of the 
Charaibees. It then follows that they could not be the descendants of the 
Arrowauks; because under existing circumstances their military degeneracy 
was almost impossible, and consequently we must seek their origin in som^ 
other region, and we have found none so probable as (he Florid shores, 
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royalty, die custom had gajned a paitblfeodne^ of sacrificing t0 
the shrine of a departed cacique one or more ofhis most favourite 
i^ives or female attendants^ to wait upon him in another life* 
This horrid usage however had but very partially prevailed. A 
few solitary instances were all that could be adduced in support 
of this practice, which in its origin was evidently of Charaibean 
extraction. How fer its influence mi^ht have reached in thfi 
progress of time, or what revolutions might have taken place in 
consequence of thb Charaib's inauguration, it is impossible tq 
say. But no question can be made that his ascendant power 
would have been yery great. Whether the ferodoos customs 
of the Charaibees would haye been introduced among the ami* 
able inhabitants of the Leeward Islands, or whether their mild 
dispositions would have so far overcome the barbarous stranger* 
that they might have imitated his courage without adopting lus 
inhumanity, and he have embraced their peaceable dispositions 
without losing sight of his native courage, the shortness of hit 
reign would not suffer to be known. Most certainly some con» 
siderable change would have taken place ; and probably the dis* 
dnct manners which vere then so visible» would hscvt been 
ynelteddown, in process of time, into one general mass.> 

The barbarous customs of the Charaibees had however so fet 
gained an ascendency in his dominions, that the amiably Ana^ 
coana was induced to adopt, in part, his savage mannen* Whei| 
Behechio her brother, who had given her in marria^ to the 
Charaibean chief, died, she immediately became possessed df 
his vast dominions, and inherited them as' her right. Her 
brother had been embowelled and deposited in the CKwe ot 
which we have already spoken; and by her orders a beaudM 
woman whose name was Guanahata Benechina was burned alive 
in the same vault, that she might administer to the felicities of 
her departed husband in another life.* Indeed some writers 
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* As the history and fa^e of Anacoaiia and her Charaibean hiubaad is to^ 
ioterestio^ to be p a w ed over in sileiice» the reedcr w£U grant me hU indid^ 
gence for lotrbducing ir in this place, rather than among the cahtoiitiei^ which 
the natLTCs, in their eitermination, wer^ obliged to nndeiga Tp account fai 
a custom so cmdin itself, as the sacrifice of so many women, who were best 
beloved by the departed chief, and which seems so inconsistent with the 
general character of the natives, I have been obliged to introdace thctc 
names, and now proceed to conclude their history. 

Columbus having |aken possession of the island for the {dng ^of Spain^ 
looked round for a spot on which to fix a settlement. Having found one con- 
geniai to his wishes, he proceeded tp erect a fort, in the building of which he 
was aided by the assistance of the natives, who laboured with the ntmost 
cheerfulness to complete the ruin of themselves and families, by focgiflg 
shackles which not ail their united efibrts could finally break, 

Columbus having completed his fort, and reconnoitred the island, havii^ 
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affirm that on the death of a cacique, the greatest part, if not 
all his most favourite women, were immolated; and that they 



established a friendly intercoune with the natiyes, and fixed thirtytatu mem 
with arms and ammonttion in the fort, prepared to quit Hispaniola, an4 
return to Spain with the tidings of his astonishing adventure. He had not iong^ 
left the island, before the band of robbers whom he had unfortunately left b^ 
bind bim, threw off all restraint. The haughty, licentious, and tyrannical 
dispositions of these Spaniards, who were now no longer overawed by the 
presence of Columbus, burst forth with the most vncontroulable violence. 
Their insatiable thirst for gold, carried them into the interior of the country; 
and tbdr sepeated inquiries alter the precious metal« when the natives had 
no mpre tp bestow» >oon sunk them in their estimation. Their modes of 
conduct soon made them troublesome companions, and, from considering them 
»s a superior race of beings, the natives would not allow themi in point of beha*. 
viour, to stand on an equal footing with themselves^ 

Before the Spaniards bad rendered themselves thus suspickms, burdensome^ 
.and offensive, they were considered as a superior race of men. On their ap- 
proaching to any of the Indian villages, the cacique, or some venerable 
Indian, went forth to meet them with every demonstration of respect. The, 
common Indians in the mean while prostrated themiselves before them, kissing 
their hands and feet, with a fondness approadnng even to adoration. The 
trifling presents which the Spaniards bestowed, were received as favours of a 
most inestimable value, and were preserved with a degree of sacred venera- 
rioOi The presence of the Spanianls was thought even to sanctify their dwell- 
ings, and taey viewed their departure with the sincerest regret. * They gave 
the natives red cape, glass beads, pins, and knives, and bttle bells, and re*' 
ceivcd gold in return.** But the period of tranqmllity was nearly at an end«. 
The depredations of the Spaniards at length awakened the islanders from their 
•upineaett, and provoked them to revenge tk^ insults which thev had received.' 
The natives with Cuanaboa the Charaibean chief at their ]ieaa, attacked the 
Spaniards, most probabl^^ while they were eng|iged in some of their depreda- 
tory exploits, and completely cut them . onf leaving not a single man alive. 
Having' destroyed the Spaniards, they next proceeded to demolish the fort, 
which in the presence of Columbus they had contributed to raise. 

The natives however were by no means unanimous on this occasion. Gvia? 
canahari, the oactque who had interested himself so much in the misfortunes 
.of Columbus, was quite avme to the violent measures to which his countrymen 
had resorted in the case of the Spaniards; and he had defended them to the 
last extremity against the mpre vidept and formidable tribe of Cuanaboa. On 
the rtf^ni of Columbus froni«£urepe, this venerable man appeared before him, 
coveflNl with wounds which he hs(d received in the defence of those marauders 
whom Columbus had left behind, and who had fallen victims to the irritated 
fury of the enraged Indians. At the same time he informed Columbus of the 
whole procedure; and pointed out Cuanaboa, as one who had borne an active 
part in the murder of theSpaniard^ 

By the relation which Columbus received from Guacanahari, " it appeared 
clear to him (says Raynal) that the Spaniards had drawn this mi.sfortune 
upon themselves, by their haughty, licentious, and tyrannical behaviour.*' 
Cuanaboa was however seised by the order of Columbus, who had now landed 
with considerable forces, capable of subduing, or acting towards the natives 
at his discre^on. Cuanaboa being 'in the possession of the Spaniards, they 
had nothing further to fear from his prowess, and hts followers were now 
left without a leader. He was put on board of a ship in order to be carried 
to Spain, to take his trial for the crimes which were preferred against him, but 
the ship foundered on her passage, and Cuanaboa and all the Spanish seamen 
perished ; ** the ship their cofHn, and the sea their grave !** 
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submitted to their safFeiings without any astonishing complaints* 
The despotism of the cacique inculcated a veneradon, which 
operated much the same both in his iife-dme and after his 
death. Religion was introduced to give sanction to acts of bar* 
barous absurditj. To resist the will of the cacique was not only 
base but impious; and he who offended this established rule> 
committed a crime which hardly admitted of any expiation. 
The commands of. the monarch were implicitly obeyed, wfae« 



The beautiful Aitacoana bein^ now left 2 widow; resided in the terntoiy of 
XarajTuajr, of which the became a female cacique by the death of her brother 
Bebechio. Her territoriet extended from the fertile pbunt on whi^ Lcogane 
is now situated, to the western extremity of the island. ** She had always 
(says Robertson) courted the friendship of the Spaniards, and loaded them 
with benefits; but some of the adherents of Roldan, having settled in her 
country, were so much exasperated at her endeavouringto restrain their excesses, 
that they accused her of having formed a plan to throw off the yoke, and to 
exterodnate the Spaniards. Ovando, though he well knew what little credit 
was due to such profligate men, marched without further inquiry towards 
Xaragua or Xaraguay, with (hree hundred foot and seventy horsemen. 

** To prevent the Indians taking any alarm at this hostile appearance, he 
gave out that his sole intention was to visit .^Sacoana, to whom .his country^ 
men had been so much indebted, in the most respectfiil manner; and to regu- 
late with her the mode of levying the tribute payable to the king of Spain. 

** Anacoana, in order to receive tins ilkwtnous guest with due honoun, 
assembled the principal men in her dominions, to the number of three hun- 
dred; and advancing at the head of these, accompanied by a great crowd of 
persons of inferior rank, she vy^fcomed Ovando with songs and dances ac- 
cording to the mc«!e of the country, and conducted him to the place of her 
residence. There he was feasted for many da3rs with, all the kindness of 
simple hospitality, and amused with the games and spectacles usual among 
the native Americans upon such occasions of mirth and festivity. Eut amid 
the security which this inspired, Ovando was meditating the destruction of 
his unsuspicious entertainer and her subjects. And the mean perfidy with 
which he executed his scheme, equalled his barbarity in forming it. 

** Under the colour of exhibiting to the Indians the parade of an European 
tournament, he advanced with his troops in battle-array towards the house in 
which Anacoana and the chiefs who attended her, were assembled. The 
infantry took possession of the avenues which led to the vfllage. Thek^ne^ 
men surrounded the house. These movements were the objects of admmtion 
without any mixture of fear, until upon a signal which Yiad been concerted, 
the Spaniards suddenly drew their swords, and rushed upon the Indians, de- 
fenceless, and astonished at an act of treachery which exceeded the concep- 
tion of uodesigning men. In a moment Anacoana waa secured. AH her at* 
tendants were seized and bound. Fire was then set to the house, and, with- 
out any examination or conviction, all these unhappy persons, the most illus- 
trious m their own country, were consumed in the flames. 

" Anacoana was reserved for a more ignominious fate. She was carried in 
chains to St. Domingo, the capital of the island, and after the formality of 
a trial before Spanish judj^, she was condemned upon the evidence of those 
very men who had betrayed her, to be publicly hanged;" Robertson's flistory 
pf America. 

It in u%t\e^n to animadvert on the above narrative. The crimes which were, 
committed by the Spaniards, are of such a flagrant nature, as to exh^us( all 
the variety of laxiguage. * 
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ther crdel of absurd; and t£e Htcs of his subjects depended on 
the cacique's voice. The declaration of his will and pleasure was 
sujficientto ensure obedience; he was under no necessity to 
assign reasons for his mandate;, his judgment was deemed the 
fountain of rectitude^ and his will was law. A dominion thus 
acquired over the mind of man, and guaranteed by the hopes 
and fears of another life, can have no bounds set to its opera- 
tions. Superstition rivets the chain which ignorance and power 
conspired to forge ; it binds its captives through life with more 
than iron fetters; and even death, among the natives of His- . 
paniola, was not able to dissolve the charm. Where the mo- 
narch is absolute, and governs his subjects without laws, an ex- 
tensive empire can afford but little variety. The cruelty or hu- 
manity of the prince may appear in his decisions; but all that 
we behold, are either the incidents which rather belong to the 
private biography of the man than to the institutions of the po- 
litician, or the felicity and woe which alternately succeed each 
other. In such a situation the mind has no field in which to 
expatiate, and the power of selection hardly lies within its reach. 
Discrimination admits, in such cases, but of one division; on 
one snde we behold unlimited power, and on the other the most 
abject submission; in that it is perfect despotism, and in this it 
is a horde of slaves. 

Of their religious rites, and their views of an hereafter, 
something yet remains to be said; it would be treating them 
with injustice to pass over this article in silence, though the re- 
cital will place their theology in no very favourable point of 
view. 

It has been generally granted, and with justice, that no 
nation has yet been found, totally destitute of all knowledge 
of a supreme Being, and without any expectation of a future 
state. The views which have been entertained by savage 
nations, have indeed been at all times very obscure; but 
the facts themselves have been received, and some traces 
of them have always been discovered in every age and nation 
of the world. 

** The invisible things of God from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and Godhead." Rom. i. 20. Th^ 
evidence is therefore of universal application, and its language 
is too plain to be misimderstood. It is true that when ^' they 
knew God, they glorified him not as God ; neither were thank- 
ful, but became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened; professing themselves to be wise, they be- 
came fools; and changed the glory of the incorruptible Gpd 
into an image made like* unto corruptible man, aud to birds, 
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aafd fbof-lboCed beasts, and creeping tbings. Wherefore God 
m^e them up to nnrleartnws through the fasts of their own 
hearts, to dishonour their am bodies b etwee n themselves, 
who changed the truth of God into a lie^ and served the crea^ 
tore more than th« Oneafeor, trlso is Ucaed fior ever." Rom. 
i. 21—25. 

The passaged I have quoted, are suitable more or kss to 
everr unenlightened nation; \mt certain it is that they are fiiflj 
a^hcabieto the tribes of whom we qieak. Or perhaps ire may 
sadier say that the tribes themsdves are applicable to these scrips 
tores, and aflbrd us another d emon s tr at i v e evidence that the 
sacred writings came ferth firom God. And though die natural 
snan may refuse hb assent to these truths, as they are co n veyed 
in the language of authority, yet when living evidences bear 
such a strong resemblance to these previo us declarations, the 
mind must labour mider difficulties in attempting to escape from 
Its own convictions. 

That these islanders were at once idolatrous and supersti- 
tious, are conclusions which seem necessarily to arise from their 
condition. But the deploraUe ignorance mto which they were 
snnky and the absurdities which incorporated themsdves with 
their creed, serve to tell ns how much we are indebted to that 
revelation, which God, through Jesus Christy has been pleased 
to bestow. 

like most other savage tribes, these islanders bdieved in a 
plurality of gods. They conceived however that there was one, 
whose power was omnipotent, and whose nature was immortak 
To this God they ascribed creation, for they had not been io» 
ttructed in those schools which teacJi mankind that the world 
was made by chance. But though they admitted a supreme. 
Being, and even some of those attributes which are inseparaUe 
from his nature, they had so interwoven these truths with £dile^ 
and corrupted them by absurdity, that they frequently defieated 
their own intentions, and contradicted thenr professional belief 
One absurdity frequently leads to another. The mind that has 
admitted the first error, can hardly afterwards stand firmly on 
its guard ; it plunges deeper and oeeper into the o(;ean which 
lies before it, till, withdut a compass and without a guide, it 
sinks overwhelmed in an un&thomable abyss. 

To the supreme Being, though they admitted some of his 
essential attributes, they assigned a father and a mother ; and 
though they distinguished them by a variety of appellations, they 
did not seem to annex to their conceptions of these imaginary 
deities any particular notions, either of power, or of good or 
evil. They merely alkiwed them an existence, but beyond 
this their luiowledge of their excellencies or defects did not pre^ 



tend to pass. Thef howetrer ii&agmd that thtse aged behig^ 
were of a spiritual nature, that they were capaMe of tninspor€«« 
iQg Aemselves from see abode to anodier, but ihat ih^ir pro- 
per places of residence were in the sn& and nnion. 

But though thBj allowed of ^ supreme God, to whose 
goodness they gam the fullest credit, they imagined, Ukeffiost 
other savage natioas, diat he was utterly regtodlessof the woiid* 
and its inhabitaBts. They concewed tshat, higheft in felicity as^ 
wejli. as poiwer, he had conmutted the govemmesA of the woi^ld^* 
and of all wthlHiiary tfasagi, to the maaagenMttt of iaftriof' 
agents or genit^ wdhldi they caHed 2en% who by their poirer^ 
prodnced the vxrioos changes of nusnl and physical evii^ wych^ 
are seen hese bdbw^ Thi»e snboediaata i>eingB to whom the' 
Almighty had ttaimitted the government and directi<m of the^' 
worl(C they coBsi^erad asof ' a malignant nature, amng at the 
aiiboecsion of the original and gcand design of God% Theiar 
devotions woie thflrefisrerof a flfaomy Uad v and were eafaid^iCied^ 
t» fiU theiv vundft wldt fmditw coAceptioae, andhoikiJdl appr^-^ 
hensionak. Tkm tribofte of grattfal aaknowltt^MM far favoars' 
ftwaanAf aeei No J ^ fiowiag from, a soscepdWi^of sonl^ IbiMed • 
not p«Et ofi thcia r^ligioHS e^erciiesi; dMiy^vsere tteil^er ehtferted' 
by eo nfi i fc i n i in ^ n oP M& Y Ott a d byhope^ To-aBMvciittBWdingdsm-' 
ger> and oaadfatt the -eileem of time awllicious-dttBiofts^ whO' 
WCSI0 constanApcfintroriai^ how to. coomwact flifi» pitfposee of 
Godk and itt randher fausoani Sfe vOktvm mA imoleMble, was* 
the principal object which they had in iriewv k wus an ackn^owui 
ydgynwrt of inferaoiatf withrat gtatitiisde, and a gitomy t^ 
wnftoa idbick was; a; sttangee to lovc^ 

3iie: these mafignane deidee wei« nor accessibbi to tile mutli^i 
tude withfiut the. intervention. of the prilMS^ They had anidol 
temple inr afinort. every vittage,. and bobitiMiOf p^ests^ wAmq^ io« 
tBqmed between thess and: the zanai or zemi* wUbk tiioy in>.* 
'eekedk fiat it wae onljran pastiodBv occasion^ibat thetidnlti^ 
tilde vee^pennitindtaeBteisdie houBeappropriMed to^dieir eon«- 
secratfid idoisk ThobidiitaswcreLalvByfcathanii^ and could carry 
the re^ieste and iwetestion s of th» rabfak^ and' bring back the' 
TBrneabt nsspaonesj whicb the zemt had ntade^ The bohitos 
were, on all occasions, the interpreters of the zemi's answers, and^' 
QMiUpnocure or avert by their prayers the dangers which threat- 
ened to imbitter Hfe. llie bohitos and zemi were in close ' 
alliance, and wene capable of managing the giddy throng. 

Thoon^ the mediation of the bohitos, the caciques extended 
their dominion over the people, as conveniency directed their 
poirec. The cadque and bohito rarely differed in opinion; they • 
Qoderstood each other's business, and managed matters with 
po comtemptyote deiitertty;. The finoper pvopo^d, attd the latter ^ 

vol., I, ^ P 
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ratified} the zemi were coosiilted on the occaaon; and the result 
was always the will of heaven. 

. From this close connection between the cacique and the bo^ 
hitosy the cacique had little need of coercive power ; his sub* 
jects were the daves of superstition, and he could ensure obe<« 
dience without inflicting any punishment. In the shades of die 
darkest ignorance, the deluded throng imagined that they were 
living under a theocracy ^ and visible proofs of the commands 
of their gods were oHistantly exlubited before their eyes. Arts 
and sciences were but little known, but deception had made 
a consideraUe progress. Error had become too formidaUe to 
submit to any controul, and it had received a polish which 
dazzled the sight of those who attempted to penetrate beneath 
its surface* 

To the dignified employment of conversing with the zemi, 
the. bohitps added the practice of physic, and thus undertook 
to provide for the bodies, as well as the souls, of the tribes 
committed to their care. Nothing was omitted to give them a 
complete aspendency; and while the cacique and bohito con- 
tinued to act in concert* they had nothing to fear from a revdn- 
tion in the state/ To heighten this power, and to give the 
bohito the suparlatii^e degree of influence, he was entni^ed with 
the education of all the pluldren 6f the subordinate nobility. 
By these oceans he was placed in a sitiiation of preparing those 
Qt the ri«Qg generation for the same shackles which had held 
their forefithers in chains. 

. In those temples which were erected in the different villages, 
the fancied imaees of their i<lols were placed; their forms were 
horrid, and frimtftil beyond all descrif^on. They appeared to 
be the refuse of deformity, improved by the joint leffbrts of ig- 
norance and supersdtion, which had consfnred together to trans- 
form a monster into a god. Sometimes these idols resembled 
hideous serpents, and other branches of the noxious tribe; at 
other times the scattered remnants of the human £iice were yisi- 
blei but it was sufficiently distorted to become frightfid. It 
was a face in which some distant lineaments of the human fea^ 
tures were barely discoverable under a cloud of the most dismal 
deformity. 

It was only on particular occasions, that into this temple, 
crowded with such detestable monsters, the multitude were per- 
mitted to enter. At such times they had an opportunity of 
bieholding the boliitos invoke the zemi, and of hearihg for them* 
pelves the' answers which were given in reply. And ^Ailc 
Bupe|stition stood trembling before the altar of incantation, sur- 
rounded with the most horrible idols, which were only £unt 
resemblf»nce9 of the more hideous images of his mind, the 
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aiffrrghted Indian appalled into silence, through the evidences of 
his senses^ submitted to imposition irithout a murmur and with- 
out regret. 

The religion of these natives was idolatry, but it answered 
the end for which it was cherished. It was the tool of the caci*^ 
qtte» the trade of the bohstOj and the bugbear of the afirighted 
crowd.* 

It has been alresidy observed that the diveruons and reli^ous 
rites of these islanders bore such a striking resemblance to each 
other, that it was attended with much difficulty to determine to 
which def)aitment they belonged. Sometimes fheur diversions 
assumed an air of digmfied gravity; and then dwindled again 
into frivolousness and ignorance of the most disgraceful kind. 
Spontaneous eflfusions were occasionally delivered on particular 
solemnities, accompanied with such music and rejoicing, or such 
doleful lamentations, as the subject was calculated to inspire* 
But ^e are not sufficiently acquainted with the minute circum- 
stances of their domestic history, to know with exactness in 
what particular places their various ceremonies were solemnized. 
But taking the occasion for our guide, it is highly probable that 
many of them were celebrated in these temples which were ap- 
propriated to the worship of their gods. 

It has been asserted with much confidence, and perhs^ with 



* It was into one of these idol temples, that some of the seamen of Columbus 
entered, at a moment when the cacique himself was in waiting, to obtain from 
the semi some auricular responses to questions which had been preriously pro- 
posed. The seamen hearing a human voice issue from the semi wl^oh was- in« 
voiced, suspected there was something of fraud in the business, and they de- 
temuned at all events to sift tliis matter to the bottom. There is a degree of 
thoughtlessness about -sailors, which renders them blind to future conse- 
queaces ; it was however the case with those of Columbus, though it issued i& 
nothing very serious. From the sound which they heard, they were fuUy 
assured tluit the idol wis not solid; and that the voice originated in another 
cause. Full of this conviction, and destitute of fear, they, without cere* 
mooy, threw the idol upon the ground, and discovered the wnoleafiatr. They 
found that through the hinder parts of this idol, a tube had been insertea, 
which passing closely to the ground, had been concealed by some leaves which 
were too sacred to oe removed by vulgar hands; and that this tube, passing 
onward into another apartment, was brought into contact with the mouth of a 
bohito, who had communicated speech to the zemi as above described. , The 
cacique somewhat disconcerted at this sacrilegious rudeness of the EuM^ean 
sailors, and at the unexpected discovery which they had made, was i|t a loss 
how to proceed. He however, after a while, recoveml his wonted cheerful- 
ness, axKl requested with the most earnest solidtudie, th'at^the discovery of the 
fraud might not transpire among the natives ; observing at the same time, that 
such pious impositions were necessary to overslwe his subjects, which answered 
his designs without having recourse to the rigours of force. And, furthermore, 
that as through thq assistance. of the zemi fae was enabled to keep alive in all 
his subjects ihe most unreserved obedience, so he could collect his tribute! 
from «very part of his. dpiniaions without ^vd or ii^bejnlemtat. 
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truth, ihdt among these occaskm^d solenmitae^ there was one 
which predicted their tiattonal niia. k wasof a IVaditioiiary na- 
ture, and claimed its origin in some era of remote andquity, of 
which dbey could form no tOaceptioR. The pia:port of this tradi- 
tbn wliich was recited on particular occasions) intimated ^* that a 
period ihoiddafriiie in die progress of time, in which their couh« 
try should be invested with a bsuid of strangers; who, completely 
elothed, and anried with wieapoiis which bore a near resem- 
hbmce to tike lightnings of heaven, should spread ruin and de-> 
solatioa over tfaeir happy plains.'' The paiticttbr Tdiemence 
with wUch this dveadnil prophecy was denoonced^ wfaidi was 
always observed on such awfw occasions, must have added con- 
nderably to the solemnity of i^e ecene. And we may naturally 
conceire, that the wsuiit^ and faunentations which acGompanied 
diis awAi} redtoil, must have been stroa^y expresKve of the 
internal feelings and anguish ^ their eoub. 
> Ota die 4)rigin <tf euoh a pvedkxion it is IbHy to aaimadrert. 
Not a ray^if Mgfat can guide us thMO^ that labyrinth of con- 
jecture, which w81 increase in proportion as wts attempt tope* 
iietrate its shades. Admitting the fact, we can impute it to no 
other x»use, than tlie immediate c onawimaari on of Heaven; 
but for what end we are at a toss to conceive, unless vre admit 
that it was tp warn them of their appixiaching dissolution as a 
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thcm.tbtough that medium^ to. prepare for ihe awfiil and im« 
portaat event. 'W'hat effect 3uch a prediction must have had on 
th^ minds, wbea Ihe Spaniards first visited their shores* it ia 
not easy to determtne. Their coodnct towards diem seemed to 
indicate thai;, tbey paid but little attention to the predicdon 
which they had cmp heard^ because the caresses which they 
bestowed upon the Spaniards, intimated t3i$t they considoed 
them as friends. The apparently amiable dispositmi of their 
new visttors mi^ht have counterbalanced their apprehensions of 
terrori and their wishes aoid their hc^)es might have both con- 
spired to silence suspicion, and to induce them to thii& that the 
prediction would not then be fttlfiUed. It is nevertheless a pos« 
sible case that their conduct towards the Spaniards might have 
been^ dictated by fear. They mi^ht have treated uiem as a 
jupmior race of beings, to concihate their friendship, and to 
kvert that calamity to which the prediction led. Perbaps this 
sentiment may be too refined. No part of their conduct could 
justify the charge of their insinceritv towards Cohimbns. They 
certainly seemed to act from the impulse of generosity, with 
hardly a single instance of deviation. 

It is however not improbable, that, in this early season, the 
novelty of tJMse appearances with which tbuy were surrounded. 
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might have edipsed their fean; and they xni^t ngt have awa« 
kened £c0in that torpor, till they imagined that resistance was no 
longer in their power* And on this groond their humanity to* 
wards the Spaniards, mi^t have been considered by them as 
the most eligible method of meeting those dangers which they 
could no longer avert by having recourse to arms. To this 
^ sentiment a memorable speech delivered to Columbus on his 
* arrival at die idand of Cuba, seems to give some kind of sanc- 
tion. It is recorded on the credit of such authority, as we 
have zio just right to question, that a cacique in that islandy 
whose age had made him venerable, impressed with reverence 
at the sight of such strangers, presented Columbus with abasket 
Ckf £ruit,. accompanying it at the same time with the following 
extraordinary speech: ^ Whether you are divinities^ or mor^ 
men, we know not. You are come into these countries with a 
force, against whidi, were we inclined to resist it, resistance 
would be folly. We are all therefore at your mercy. But if 
yoa are men subject to mortality like pursdves, you cannot be 
uoapprized, that after this life there is .another, wherein a 
very diflSn^ent portion is allotted to good and bad men. If 
therefore you expect to die, and believe with us that every 
one is to be rewarded in a future state according to his con- 
duct in the present, you will do no hurt to those who da none 
to you.*'* 

Of their moral views and conceptions of an hereafter, the 
above speech will ftimish us with no verv inadequate idea. It 
is a gem which qarkles in the midst ot surrounding rubbish, 
a»d diffiises lustre through the otherwise unenlightened gloom. 
We may learn from hence that they were ftiUy satisfied of a 
future state in common with all other Indian tribes i agid that 
in addition to this circumstance, thev were satisfiictorily con- 
vinced that the felicities and woes of an hereafter, stood in 
dose connexion with the actions of the present life. Such con- 
ceptions could have arisen ftota no other cause than the imme- 
diate impression of God*-of that *^ Light who lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world." (John i. 9.) Almighty 
power and infinite goodness can operate in ways and manners 



• On tbii aitonithiB^ tp|ech it is perhapt jast to remark, that it i s said tohave 
been delivered oa the 7th oay of July, 1494. It was interpreted to Cohimbus 
by one of those Indians whom he had taken with him to Europe on a former 
vovage. This Indian having been \vith Columbus nearly two yeaKs, had ac- 
quired a knowledge of the Spanish tongue, and acted as a linguist on other 
occasions also. 'Hie above speech is recorded by Peter Martyr, by Herrara, 
and by Mr. Bryan Edwards. With what scrupulous exactness the Spaniards 
attended to the reasonable request of this venerable cacique, let the following 
pages of this chapter determine. 
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which we jcannot comprehend; and produce connctiom ia 
the mind/ independently of the refined uses of our reasoning 
powers. It must have influenced the' mind of tliis cacique, 
from whom Coiumbus received the address, in some such man- 
ner. His reasoning powers were tiot sufficiently expanded to 
trace the connexion which he admitted as fact; and the cer- 
tainty of his conviction compels ns to ascribe it to another cause. 
But unfortunately thosexays of light which we discover, are only 
momentary gleams ; whidi dazzle us with their radiancy, and 
then disappear. They aflord us a transient brilliancy which we 
behold bursting through the horrors of savage obscurity, suffi- 
cient to render *' darkness visible, and to discover sights of 
woe:" on every side we are encircled with shadows; we are 
encompassed with such darkness as may be felt. 

It is true they admitted the being of a God, whom they 
named Jocahuna; but the unworthy notions which they annexed 
to this name, were tndy preposterous, as we have already seenb 
Their religious worships if their invocations of the zemi will 
bear that appellatioii, can hardly £ul to draw the sigh of com- 
miseraticm from the feding heart, at the deplorable condition 
of human nature. And their views of a future state which they 
admitted in the abstract, will appear tinctured with the same 
shades; impregnated with the same sensuality; and conspire 
to shew in conjunction with their other perverted views, the 
abyss of mental darkness into vrhich they were plunged* 

Sensuality was their predominant vice; it was in general their 
companion through life; and in their religious creed they had 
trmsplanted it into another soil, to flourish beyond the grave. 
What their abstract notions of good and evil were, a a point 
not easy to be determined: a discharge of some of the relative 
duties of life, according to the scanty notions which they had 
received, constituted one'considerable branch of their mondity ; 
and their uniform obedience to the injunctions of the zemi, and 
the commands of the cacique and bohito, gave completion to 
the circle of their obligations. Upon the discharge or neg^ct 
of these duties, their happiness or infelicities in a future state 
were to depend; from these sources they drew both their hopes 
and fears; and with these views they departed this life in ftill 
expectation of punishment or reward. 

To the spirits of the good, they assigned some sensual feli- 
tities which bore a close resemblance to the enjoyments of the 
present life. They seemed to imagine that death would only 
make an alteration in the manner of their existence; but that 
their pleasures would arise from the same causes as in this world, 
convey the same sensations^ and partake of the same common 
nature. The place which tbey assigned for the habitation of 
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the good, was a fertile vale, clothed with unfading verdure, and 
lodged in some deep recess to which their enemies could not 
approach. In this delightful region to which they had given the 
name of Coyaba, they expected to find those fruits and flowers, 
those cool recesses, and delicious retreats, provided for them, 
which nothing but their own imaginations could paint ; and 
which paradise only could bestow. In this abode, so congenial 
to their wishes, they hoped to wander in indolence and ease; 
either on the margin of some flowing river, or by the side of 
some bubbling fountain, overshadowed by the canopy of £ly-» 
sian foliage, and impervious . to excessive droughts. In these 
tranquil residences, removed at aa equal distance from do« 
mestic interruptions and elementary violence, they expected to 
revel in sensual voluptuousness, which nothing could destroy, 
and which could undergo no change. 

* But their enjoyments of an hereafter were not confined to 
sensual gratification. The social intercourse, the friendly con- 
versation, the reciprocity of favours, and the interchange of 
thought \ the company of their departed ancestors, and the 
snailes of those whom friendship had endeared in life, formed no. 
inconsiderable part of those prospects, which presented them- 
selves to their imaginations. It was in that region that they 
hoped more fiillv to discharge those filial obUgations, which 
Were but imperfectly accomplished in the present state ; and 
to receive without deduction a full requital of those favours 
which were conferred without being cancelled her^ below. 
In short, they expected a new edition of the present life, re- 
vised and corrected beyond the grave; in which terrestrial 
felicity should be fully possessed without the least alloy. 

' To the wicked they denied the enjoyment of any of these 
privileges J and their miseries were to consist chiefly in a privation 
of bliss. They consigned them over to unwholesome annoy- 
ances, and to feel the ef&cts of the warring elements; and 
doomed them to a^socbte with spirits as degenerate as their own. 
But the regions of Coyaba thev were not to enter; nor enjoy 
any of the felicities of*^ its fertile vales. The solitary gloom, 
the violence of the hurricane, the roar of thimders, and the 
blasts of lightnings, were incessantly to terrify them, in a 
climate at once hostile to their natures, and inconceivably terri- 
ble to their apprehensions. 

Such were the notions of these Indians of good and evil, and 
of rewards and punishments in another life. In their conceptions 
we behold a mixture of truth and error. The original princi- 
ples appear to be the genuine impressions of divine Goodness, 
interpolated with the reveries of fancy, and overrun with 
error. Effaced through the native wickedness of the human 
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h&attf and counteracted throagh the powers of darkness, the 
efficacjT of divine grac^e djsa{q>ears. Sometinies every vesdge 
lie9 buried beneath a doud of die most gross and obscene idola- 
try; and we discover nothing but that ignorance which an ba» 
brought into the world. We behold in these cases the moral 
image of God totally defaced, and the glory of human nature 
becoming a prey to the most detestable absuidities. Sometimes 
the dou& will admit a momentary separation, and unveil to our 
astonished a^Mrehennons, a gleam <x light that dazaUs with 
its brilliancy. But it soon closes again upon us; and we are 
obliged to grope our way dutmgh darkness, heathenism, super* 
stition, and the dismal rites of pagan idolatry. Such was the 
condition of these poor Indians! 

Of the number of the natives inhabiting the Leeward Islandsi 
our accounts are various and diversified; but all agree that th^ 
larger islands were thickly peopled* Indeed their vast mnnbers 
seem to be a natural consequence of the tranquiltity of thd« 
lives, and a natural effect of the soil and climate which Provi* 
dence bad connected with their abode. The bounties theypos* 
saned.were equal to their simple wants, and left no temptation 
that could induce them to emigrate to another country. 

Bartholomew Las Casas* who accepted the bishopric o( 
Chiapa in Mexico, from principles of humanity towards the 
unfortunate natives of the New World, has stated the aumbet 
of inhabttanti of the Leeward Islands to ampunt ta no less Uian 
sm milliom ; *^' abounding with inhabitants (as he says) «f an ant» 
Ull imth tmtsJ* In the island of Hispaniola, to which we havf 



• u i<]|i, ditifiterettcd nun, (sayi Raynal) te faraom in tb« aaiuik of the 
Kcw World, had accompanied his father in the first voyiiffe of Coiumbosi 
The mildness and simplicity of the Indians struck him to such a degrce, that 
ha made himself an ecclesiastic, in order to derote his labours to their eoavtt^ 
sien. But this soon became the least of his attention.**—*^* He felt mm 
for the cruekies exercised against th/rm than for their superstitioiis. H« 
was continually hunyipg from one hemisphere to the other, in orde^ te 
eomfort the people to whom he was attached, or to soften their tyrants. 
This oonduct whicli made him to be idolised by the one, and dreaaed by 
the other, had oot th^ success he expected. The hope of keeping thcQ 
1^ aifc b^ aich^racter revered amonj^the Spaniards* determined him ^o accept 
of the bishopric of Chiapa in Mexico. Whep he was convinced that this 
4tgntty was an insufficient barrier against that avarice and cruelty which 
he endeavoured to check, he abdicated it. h was then that this courage- 
0of , i^nn« disinterested man cited his country to the tribunal of the whole 
universe. In his treatise on the tyranny pf the Spaniards in America, h< 
accuses them of having destroyed fifteen miU'iMs tf Jndtatu, They attempted 
to find fault with the acrimony of his style, but no one con\^ctea Mm of ex« 
aggcration. His writings, which indicate the amiable tttm of hia dispositioos, 
and the sublimity of his sentiments, have branded his coiptsjpnen with a di** 
grace which time hiath not and never will efface.*' (Abbf Rayital| (iistory of 
fbe^KastaadWestlndiei, voL i2. b. yi. p. 295.) ^ 
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confined our observations, Oviedo, a ^ter rathar prejudiced 
again^ the Indian character, says there were abput ^fe tniUiw ^ 
souls. Peter Martyr, who drew his information from Colum- 
bus, says, they were about ofu nulUon Pivo hundred thousatid. 
Raynal reckons them at one million only^ and Bryan Edwards 
joins in opinion with Oviedo. All historians however agree, 
that their numbers were considerable ; and the least computa- 
tion which we have quoted, supposes the natives of the island 
of Hispaniola alone to amount to no less than one million^ 
But to state with any exactness the numbers which covered 
the surface of such an extensive island, is really impossible. 
From the statements above given, we have however no just reason 
to suppose that we have been deceived on the whole. The num- 
ber ot the inhabitants in the different islands, was in proportion 
to their extent, thickly peopled, and blessed with peace, and aU 
the affluence which they desired. 

Such was the state, the number, and condition, of that peo^ 
pie whose character and manaers hi^e been described ; and 
such was their skvation, when first the adventurous spirit of Co- 
lumbus led the monsters of Castile to infest their peaceful shore^ 
On this as well as on similar occasions, the Spani^ historians ar^ 
IK>t unfrequently inconsistent with thems^ves* When attempt* 
ing to emblazon their conquests, and to set forth the achieve* 
ments of their warriors, and the prowess of their arms, they 
represent the New World which tbey had conquered, as filled 
with inhabitants, civilized, in a state of society, and rich and 
powerful. But when they are charged with the inhuman mur<* 
ders and unparalleled depredations which marked their foot? 
stepA, they invent ihft tale, and represent the country as a wild, 
mbosfMtable desert, inhabited by miserable savages, without 
government^ and without laws, living in the practice of th^ 
most unnatural vices, and given up to almost every abomina*- 
tioa. We have therefore followed neither account implicitly^ 
but struck a mediua> between thes^ two extremes. And having 
stated their conduct towards the Spaniards, we now proceed to 
describe the conduct of the Spaniards towards them*, and the 
requitals wiuch were made^ when, through the inscrutable 
justice rf God, their power enabled them to pursue their incli- 
nation without disguise and without restraint.* 



* Few diiagi am ofier to our obserfvitioo* a greater ▼aricty, than the dip 
vernty of modci which Tice is capa^ of atswuf pg : they are indeed lo nu^p 
meroDs, that the gradations from one extreme to t|ie other, moving by imp- 
pcrceptible dqprei^ almost prcrirent us from markiiig their progress. There" 
IS a propensity in the hwpan mind to siirvey with indifference the first devi^ 
9^km lr<9>^ re^titu4f . am ilctioD unfortunately becomet a precedent for 

you h Q - 
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It has been observed in a preceding page of this chapter, that 
when Columbus departed from Hispaniola to convey the impor- 



another ; and we suffer ourselves at length' to be captivated with vices, whiql^ 
are the more dangerous when thev are abstracted from their grossnesa. Th^ 
extremes are nevertheless widely cussimilar. We perceive the contrast, wheik 
we nlake the comparison ; but unhappily, while testifying our abhorrence of 
that which appears the most detestable, we forget that its rival partakes of 
the same i^ature ; and thus we proceed, till' we fliistake vice for virtue. In 
no point perhaps will this delusion of the mind apjpeir more conspicuoas, 
than in nothnhg the contraritty which we perceive bMwaen tbife ferodty of 
the Charaibeans and the indolent tranquiUity of the inhabitants of the Lee^ 
ward Islands. That the former were cannibals, is sufficiently attested both by 
the inhabicants of the latter, and by the facts which occur in their own his^ 
tory. But we may hence infet, tnat of this vice the natives of Hispaniola 
were not guilty, npep^Uy as they mentioned the circumstance to Coiumbui 
with horror, ft is probaole that from beholding the latter as exempted firom 
some of the prevailing traits in savage maimers, we are tempted to view 
them in a more favourable light than truth will ju$tiJFy,'and induced to give 
the colouring of virtue to th^ >Nduch is nothing btit vic^, either concealed b^ 
being varnisbe49 or deprived of sopif of its deepest sluulfes. Th^ sctiptures 
assure us that ** all have sipned/* and that ** the carnal mind is enmity 
against God.'* We have therefore only to puU off the mask which vice as- 
sumes, to be convinced of this truth by discovering its native deformity. 

I'fae Mexicans, when Cortex first entered their territories, were repre* 
sented as having emerged from savage darkness and barbarity ; and their his^ 
•tory at that time excited the astonishment of mankind. Yet among all their 
boasted perfections, few nations have been guilty of greater abominations^ 
** The men (says Raynal) were in generad addicted to mat shameful Idnd of 
debauchery, which shocks nature, and perverts animal instinct," (voL iL p. 
268.) and the contempt with which they treated their women in consequence 
of this depravity, contributed in no small degree to ov^hrow the Mexican 
empire. In their system of idolatry they had some observances peculiar to 
themselves: ** A slave was annually ch6ten,'and Ami up in the temple; to 




wards ate them, and sent portions to the ^peror and tde principal lords of 
thereahn. When peace had lasted for some time, they took care to hare 
it insinuated that the ffoda were huhgry; and war was commenced with no 
other view than to make prisoners.** (Raynal, voL ii. p. 280.) 

Tlie natives of Otaheite, celebrated for their benevolent virtues, were re- 
presented to Ettrc^ on their first discovery in such glowing colours, that 
they were thought to be farther ^removed from the vice* than from the domi« 
nions of the Old World. A nearer inspection of their character has however 
detected the fallacy, and placed them in a light which rather excites our ab- 
^ horrence than commands our respect. Bougainville, who visited this island, 
describes the Usciviousness of its inhabitants in such terms as I dare not trans- 
iaie. This writer's having asserted that the inhabitants of Otaheite oect- 
sipnaUy offered up human sacrifices, induced Captain Cook on one of his 
voyages to inquire into the ^ fact ; and the resuk was a confirmation of its 
truth. Captain Cook, in company with Captain Furaeaux, and with a sailor 
who spoke the language, and some of the natives, visited one of their morias , 
and was personally ^sured that •* they offered bad men to their ratooas or 
gods.** On a subsequent voyage he attended one of these' inhuman cerenoo- 
pies at Attahooroo. The victim was slain b^ure bis arrival ; he examined 
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tant Intdllgence of lii& discoverits to Europe, he left faehmd 
him a smau deuchment of men to protect that fert^ which. 



the corpie« and fomid tliat he hail been beaten to death* No crime however 
was aaagned as the cause of his safferinn. He had been selected hy the 
caprice of the priests, and murdered without ceremony or trial. Captain 
Cook found in this moria forty-nine skulls, none of which appeared to have 
been injured ; which demonstrates that these sacrifices firequentlv happen. 
And it is more than probable that this horrid custom prevails in all the Pa* 
dfic Mands. More recent observations have hot only confirmed the pre* 
ceding accounts, but have given to the national character of those Otahei* 
tean savages, who were thoug;fat to be above the vices and infirmities of hu* 
nan nature, a still deeper shade. The missionaries who have been established 
among them, assert, that nearly one^hird part of their iniants were ofiered 
in sacrifices, to their idols ; and that the crime which brought fire from hei* 
Ten on the cities of Sodom, was even authorized by law. 

Of the Pellew Islands, we have no account but through the narrative of 
Captain Wilson. The inhabitants of these he represents in an amiable lights 
But much allowance must be made. He was received with unexpected hu- 
manity by savages in a moment of the utmost distress : gratitude therefore 
urged him to descant upon their compassion. Flattering however as the ac- 
count of Captain Wilson is, he has noticed that they were much addicted to 
theft,' and that they, actually stole some of the iron which was necessary to 
the building of the vessel in which he afterwards sailed to Canton. And in 
addition to this, notwithstanding their humanity, they mufdered those pri- 
soners whom they took in war. An acquaintance with these islanders, simi* 
lar to that which the missionaries have had with the Otaheiteans, vrould, tt 
is more than probable, have developed many of those shad^ in their cha- 
racter, which deform that of the savages of America^ and of the natives o£ 
the Pacific ocean. 

The Leeward Islands present us with a race of human beings, whose pit* 
sions were rather sensual than ferocious; who indulged in savage voluptuoia* 
ness without invading the territories of the neighbouring tribes ; and mono* 
policed their national vices, without attempting to import new ones, or to 
impart their own to others. Mr. Edwards asserts that ** an excessive sen^ 
anadicy was among the greatest defects in tl^eir character ; and to this cause 
alone is imputed, by some writers, the origin of that dreadful disease, with 
the infliction of which they have almost revenged the calamities brought 
upon them by the avarice of Europe." VoL 1. p. 76. To what extent these 
excesses were carried, we have no means of knowing with accuracy ; it it 
much to be feared .that they were not confined within the bounds of natural ' 
crimxnalitv; but of this we have no direct evidence. Meither was the hu« 
manity which Columbus experienced, of universal application. Peter Martyr 
has observed <' that on the death of a cadquci the most beloved of his wives 
were immolated at his funeral. On the grosaness of their idolatry it is need- 
less to expatiate ; their religious rites afford us a melancholy lesson of the bar- 
bKarism into which human nature sinks, when deprived of the genial light gf 
the Sun of righteousness, as. displayed by the gospel to all that cordially em* 
brace it. Nor is the scene much orightened, vi^en, without revelation, the 
mind is illuminated by science. Mr. Edwards just^ observes, when com- 
paring their idolatry with that of Greece and Rome,-*" So nearly allied, in 
religious researches, is the blindness of uncultivated nature to the insuffi» 
ciency of mere cultivated reason.'* 

If then sensuality, and that too 9f the grossest nature, is a vicie, must we 
not conclude, notwithstanding their compassion and hospitality, that the in* 
of the l#eeward Islaods afford us an awful comnent on those scrip* 
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through the assistance of the natives, he had heen enabled to 
raise ; and that, on his return, he found his soldiers had been 
all massacred, and his fort utterly demolished. 

The men who accompanied him on his second voyage to the 
New World, Were clamofoos for instant revenge, but Coium« 
bus, who had the address to overcome these instant salhes of 
resentment, advised them to postpone their vengeance to a more 
favourable moment; because he was fully convinced, that the 
murdered Spaniards had been the aggressors, and had only 
been treated with that summary justice, which might nattorally 
be expected from an enraged Indian tribe. 

These civilized robbers therefore spent thei# time in explcnr* 
Jng the country; in scrutinizing the mines of gold ; in endea* 
vouring to obtain every necessary information ; m erecting fortSj 
and distributing their forces in such directions as might b^ proM 
tect their labours, or enable them to act towards thcr natives a9 
occasional circumstantes might dictate. But while they vrere 
thus employed in feeding on their golden dream, they disco- 
vered among themselves a calamity of a most serious na- 
ture. The provisions which they had brought trith them boat 
Europe, had fek the powerfal influence of the climate, anrf 
v^ere eitl^r completely spoiled, oi* so far damaged as to be 
rendered useless. And those husbandmen who l^d bten seM 
from Spain for the purpose of raising such vegetables for an? 
instant supply as the country prdniised to favour, were either 
dead, cgr so disabled through sickiiess, as to be unable to accom- 
plish the task for which they embarked* 

In this situation there wa» no choice but to desire the soldiersi 
to supply their pl;ice. But the age of chivalry was- not yet gone, 
indolence was, at that time, an honourable dastinctioa in Spain* 
And unfortunately, to do nothing was the distingui^iing charac- 
teristic of a gentleman. Even 3ie common soldiers fek this 



t'lircs which spcalc of tbe total and tmivemi depncvitj of fiiatd&id ? An* If 
neither tbe natives of Somth America, of Otaheite, or the Pell^w Islatids, itoV 
of l^lispaniola, the only portions of the gbbe- which startd as candidftfts for 
an exemption, can- claim any immunity, mnst we fiot condode that (lie whote 
world stands guilty before God ? . . * . 

We are not however to eonclade from hence that the guilt of Hnfiantelli 
can either justify or palliate the enormities of Spain. Though God makes evil 
subservient to his purposes, he is not its author ; neither are those who prac* 
tise such enormities, either exonerated from the charge of guilt or the justice 
of punishment. For the idolatries, licentiousness, and inhumanities of the 
ivestern worlds God might have seen ft to punish its inhahirant» ; and the 
wickedness of the Spaniards, originating in difl^rent motives, and directed 
by different counsels, might have been the rod of his anger. Were it not for 
the bloody deeds of the invaders, the pestilence or the earthquike mighf 
have accomplished the work of the sword, and Spain in semeothef q-fiirtcff' 
of the globe might have iUed up the measure of its guilt. 
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hty ambitiofly and disdained an emnloymeni vtpcn t^hich theit 
lives depended. In these circumstances they applied to the na*« 
tives. The poor Indians offered them all ihey had, but their 
new friends wanted more. The natWes wef e constantly at work 
to sttpply their real and artificial wants ; but avarice and glut- 
tony were not soon to be cloyed. They were constantly teaming 
them with a repetition of the same request ; they were conti* 
nnally in want of provisions and gold. 

The natives wearied with snch unceasing importftirity, soorf 
grew weary in exerting themsehres for strangers, whose wants 
seemed to increase m proportion to the supplies which they re- 
ceived. A relaxation in their hthorioos efibrts soon Mlowed 
that indifference which the vnmteful Spaniards h^ produced 
by their perpetual solicitude, rrom remissness the natives pro- 
ceeded to negligence; and would no longer work to supply the 
trants of those men tirho were above using any exertions to sufv 
ply themselves. But this condtict Only tended to irritate the 
toMiers, who now con^dered the Indians as in a state of actual 
rebellion; and that as their behaviour was criminal, to punish 
them was both necessary and just. 

Columbus, who had been absent while these things were 
transacting, finding that affairs wore a serious aspect in the 
island, returned from prosecuting his discoveries, in hopes of 
bringing about a reconciliation between the parties; of adjust- 
ing their differences, and of bringhig all their contentions to 
an amicable issue. On his arrival, he found that the Indians 
were highly exasperated with the treatment which they had re- 
ceived; while the soldiers^ mutinous and ungovernable, breathed 
nothing but carnage. 

Afiairs now assumed a most awful appearance. Both parties 
were highly enraged; and reconciliation could only be obtained 
upon such terms as had already made the Indiatis withdraw, 
and to which they would not consent to submit. The clamours 
of a fierce and rapacious soldiery, who now thirsted for Indian 
blood, soon overpowered the peaceable dispoStion of Co- 
lumbus, and obliged him to have recourse to arms, though 
against his better judgment, both as a politician and a man. 

The Spanish army consisted of about 200 foot, and 20 horse. 
These were drawn up in proper order, and had to attack an 
army of Indians, said to consist of one hundred thusnnd men, 
'J'hus far however it was military parade, without its fatal con* 
sequences. The unfortunate Indians were conquered before 
the engagement began; they were seized with a panic, and 
rendered incapable of making any resistance. They looked 
upon the Spaniards as a superior race of beings, and soon 
fell victims to *the mingled emotions of astonishment and fe»& 
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The Eorbpean armoury the glittering of the arms of whkh they 
had occasionally seen tiib ik>wer» and the cannon trhieh novf 
opened their horrid mouths towards them, shot such terror 
thrpugh their souls as they were unable to overcome. 

But the si^ of the Spanish horse, completely equi^^peL, 
became absolutely irresistible; they were amazed at such an 
uncommon appearance beyond aU conception; and many of 
them were sii&ple enough to beltevey that th^ man and horse 
were only one animal, made. perhaps on purpose for war; and 
capable of performing eitploits which their fears had magnified 
beyoind all calculation. There were others' among them who 
carried these eztraTagant notions still higher, and supposed that 
the Utah and ho^ was a kind of deity actuaHy become visible, 
and which had now descended from the skies, to protect those 
favourites of Heaven froai ike calamities dF #ar. Terrified 
beyond all conception ^th these appearances, ind their own 
apprehensions, they fled in all directions. They demanded 
peace, and were willing to^ submit upon almost any terms. Thi^ 
surrender was accepted by their enemies, upon condition that 
they should cultivate their own lands for the Spaniards, and 
furnish them with a certain quantity of gcAd every month. 

By this surrender they averted tor the moment the calamities 
which awaited themf; but it was only to reserve them fot a more 
ignominious fate. But even admitting that they had made the 
utmost resistance in their power, they could not have withstood 
the cannonading, musketry, and military tactics of the Spanish 
soldiers, notwiuistanding the immoisity of their army. With- 
out order, without discipline, and almost irithout arms, their 
vast numbers would only have increased the carnage, without 
adding to the annoyance of that enemy whom they at once 
reverenced, hated, and feared. 

The terms upon which the natives stirrendered, soon how* 
ever became uneasy and irksome. They groaned under a bur- 
den which had been imposed upon them by strangers, and to 
which they had been obliged reluctantly to accede, in order to 
preserve their lives. Conditions of peace which are received 
from the point of the bayonet, are always severe, and rarely 
productive either of those benefits to the conqueror, or that 
tranquillity to the conquered, which both parties promise them- 
selves when they ratify the unnatural treaty. This at least was 
the case with the Spaniards and the natives of Hispaniola. * 

Unaccustomed as they had been to the labours which were 
connected with their new servitude, they soon felt it a weight 
which they were unable to support, and were obliged to aban- 
don that treaty, to the terms of which they had only submitted 
tlirough force. Considered by the Spaniards as a captive peo- 
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j)le, mey were treated like slaves; and the conditions of their 
surrender, hard in themselves, and aggravated by cruelties 
which airos^ from domestic sources, made their sufferings be- 
'•ome insupportable. They abandoned their new masters to 
-avoid these calamities; and quitting the fertile savannas, they 
took refuge in the inaccessible and mountainous parts. In these 
lofty regions they hoped to find a scanty subsistence, by hunt- 
ing such beasts as they might find, and gathering such wild fruits 
and vegetables as their tkw habitations might afford. They fiilly 
exp^ted that the Spaniards, finding their provisions cut off, 
would only ravage the coimtry for a season, take such articles 
as they chiefly valued, and then repass the seas to that distant 
country ftt>ni whence they caine. 

But in these expectations the unhappy natives were dread- 
fully disappointed. ' A iponster had infested their shores, comr 
.pounded of avarice and cruelty, which neither their strength 
nor policy could destroy. The hope of gold had taken posses^ 
sion of the hearts of their invaders, and the natives were una- 
ble to resist their claims. Both parts of this monster were likely 
to find'food, though that for the man was not easily attainable: 
the former might plunge itself into the mines of wealth ; and 
the latter might revel in human blood. 

' The Spaniards' supported themselves by the supplies which- 
they received from Europe, and pursued their plan of murder- 
ing the Indians with the most unrelenting assiduity. They 
tramed their dogs to hunt them on the mountains and inaccessi- 
ble heights to which they Had retired, and fed them on their 
flesh to make them the more ferocious. They called in the 
enthusiasm of bigotry to giye nerves to their horrid purposes, 
and even ' prostituted the venerable name of religion* to add 
sanction to their inhuman deeds. 

Those who had the'good or bad fortune, I know not which to 
call it, to escape the blood-hound and the sword, were obliged 
to submit to ' the will of the European savage, who exercised 
his power without feeling, without pity, and without remorse. 
They were condemned to labour in the mines with unremitting 
application, and were hardly allowed an interval to lose sight of 
their woes in the forgetfulness of sleep, or to recruit their sink- 
ing spirits by an intermission of their sufferings. They were 
goaded onward from day to day, till death, who discharges the 
wretched from their miseries here below, put an end to their 
deplorable condition by a^rding them a refrige in his cold em- 
brace. Such as attempted to escape from this horrible situation, 
were pursued with thosie dogs which had previously hunted 
them, and which now acted as sentinels over them ; and to 
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vhich they were given to be devoured as a reward of their 
saracity aiid attention. 

In the prosecution of these excesseSf which perhaps stand 
unrivalled in the black catalogue of human enonnities, the 
Spaniards were now delivered mm all restraint. Coluinbus. 
who had acted as a check upon their inhuman violence* haa 
jetumed to Spain to lay before the court a statement of the 
crudties which had been practised upon the natives before his 
departure, but which now broke out in his absence with re«- 
doubled vicdence. 

During his visit to Spain, the command of the colonjr 
4levolved on bis brother ; but it was torn by lawless factions^ 
by animosities, by dissentions and mutinies. Anarchy an4 
discord divided the government, and took possession of re- 
gal powers but barbarity towards the natives was never £uv 
j^otten* No orders, during this reign of anarchy, were obey^ 
ed, wiless some cacique was to be dethroned, some horde oi 
Indians to be pillaged, some village to be destroved, or some 
Ration to be extirpated. To cut the throats of the natives wap 
to entitle the murderers to the treasures which they could 
plunder. The former was the labour, aod the btter was the 
reward. Murder and pillage went band in hand; they di4 
jKit strive for n^astery, hut acted as partners in these scenes 
jof blood and fire, tfp sooner had these detestable soldiers exr 
terminated one tribe, and secured such gold as they could 
£nd, than they renewed their disturbances with another. In 
tbe^ general depredations they sp^r^d neither sex nor af^e* 
^ Humanity had forsaken tb^iur bosoms, and they were even m* 
toxicated with human blood. Revenge itself seemed gorged 
ivith slaij^ter, and alxnost fell asleej[>^ bu^ qrueltyoaot only 
, /' remained deaf to the dying groans pf su&ring hiupanity, but 
y (became ^>Qrture amid the pangs wbich it ofrcasipned. 

To murder the natives in cold blood, and even whop no pre*^ 
i^iou^ povocation prompted theoi to the defsd, inras deemed 4 
portion of genteel ex'erci^^ It was nearly allied to the condyct 
of the sport^mau ; only where the latter would take the life of 
g blackbird, the former would take that of a man. They 
emulated each other in their arts of barbarous des^terity, and 
WHi^ens were frequently made ,upqn the strokes of this sabre 
jwhich administered death* To strike off the head of an Indian 
at one blow, was an act of expertness which frequently pro^ 
duced a rival, and wagers depended upon the cleanness of the 
/stroke. The spectators who were called to witness these trans«* 
fictions, acted as umpires 09 the occa^on, and adjudged the 
prize to him who appeared to be best skilled in the science of 
unrelenting cruelty. And even when tbe prospect of reaping 






the »darax)tage q( thfir infernal dexterity did oot impel the 
deed^ the natives were murdered fro^ oiere wantoiuiess and 
sporty by Ynj of practiQe, that they might keep their hands 
in use. 

3ut barbarit7 was z^t onhr sp<artiye^ but it pretended also tQ 
piety J ?nd the Spaniards ^nder 4ie inj&uence of fhintic bigo^* 
icry^ had the i^lplo,as insolenoe to lift their hands in deyouoi^ 
towards heaven^ whilje thef w^e warm and reeking with their 
^rothers^ blood. The order of nature appeared to be inverte4 
with them ; these men were transformed into monsters> more 
savage and ferocious th^ the wolves which prowl the de- 
sert; and their hands werjs emhrued in the murder of victims 
which they impiously o,fiiered in sacrifice to God. In the 
juidst .o£ tliis blasphevnoi^s reverence and detectable devo 
tion^ there were som^ who made an impious vow to God^ t9 
.burn or hai^ thirteen Indians every morning for a given time^ 
^ a token or devotional gratitude to God. And they selected 
tha(t ggijumb^r in j>articvlar as an honorary compliment to the 
liord Jjcsus Christ and his twelve apostles. There were others 
jS^ctuatfiid b|r a (pecies jof fanatical rage^ ^(^ less abominable^ nor 
perhaps less cruel. The miserable captiyes whom they had 
^ized^ wUh the assistance of hbod-hoijmdB, not more ferocious 
tbaa th^imseLves^ they sometimes {larced into th^ water, to re- 
pei^ die rii^ d bapti^in^ ;mid <:Qnduded the /ceremony wit]^ 
(Cutting theV ;tlu:oatsXo prevent their apostacv from that religion^ 
jdito which they had be^n so ,craeHy mti^ed. 

But ^he desired iQdepeode^cy .operating upon the difficulty 
of making ;an e^val distribution of fhe plund^ which they had 
so in^appiottsly ac^uired> h^d nearly defeated the purposes which 
j^^rarice had plaiii^ed. Among a scjt of me^n whp were equally 
cQvetoias, and ^64|uallf abandoned^ it is not to^hp expected that 
avtjbority shoaidd be long regarded. The incrc^ase of nipiii&e and 
plijmd^ inqr^afi^ the anarchy which pcirvaded tjbfs hei»ts of 
the inyad^rs, aJ^ diffiwd its pQ^Qp throy^gh every rank- T^e 
subalterns p^ Utjtle ,or no regard to their cqmmanders, and the 
£ompx?s^i^ in thei^ turn paid littlp or np re^iard .either to jus* 
lice^ or 4be Uw9 iby whiph they pro&ssed to be govjemed* Step 
led 09 tp siaefi, ai>d evil ^succeeded to e^vil, till at length war broke 
put amipng thc»i>selves. But wl^le the Spani$yrds were thus de- 
«f^opng lOne another^ the Indians .enjoyed a momentary respite^ 
Thef were frequently spectators of the bloody scenes which inF> 
testine war produced, and occasionally bore a par( in them, as 
the influence of the parties en^ged could induce them to join 
the banditti that prevailed. 

The main body of Indians projGting by the momentary cx« 
emptions from n^urdeo which the quarrels of the Spaniards 

vot. f. R 
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had afibrded themy began to assume a small degree of courage. 
They had penetration enough to discover that such bloody 
scenes as they beheld among their enemies, might soon end 
in their total extirpation. They considered that it could not 
be impracticable even to destroy a small number of tyrants, who 
Appeared to have lost sight of their primary object, and who 
aimed at nothing but the gratification of private but implacable 
animosities, which had originated in the distribution of that 
treasure which they had previously plundered from the natives 
whom they had already murdered. 

With these scenes before them, and under impressions which 
arose from these views, they entered into a confederacy, which 
they contrived to manage with much dexterity, and which had 
acquired no inconsiderable strength. Their design was to com- 
mence an attack upon the Spaniards who were lulling one ano- 
ther, and to cut them entirely off. Their confederacy had be- 
come formidable, and was on the eve of being carried into 
execution, when Columbus returned from Europe, where he had 
represented their case. This event put an end to their project, 
and not long afterward the disgrace of Columbus put a conclu- 
sion to all their hopes. 

The redress of grievances which Columbus obtained from 
the court of Spain, only reduced cruelty and oppression into a 
system, and protracted the miseries which the natives were 
doomed to undergo. They were still condemned to endure 
the drudgeries of labour to which they had been previously des- 
tined in the cultivation of th^ lands ; while some were obliged 
to groan out a miserable existence in the mines^ to procure gold. 
Those who were denominated free^ were obliged to pay the 
most ex(M:bitant fines, such as the will of their conquerors 
thought proper to exact. But they were still permitted to live 
in their own clans, after the manner of their country, and to 
be subject to the government and laws of their own caciques. 

But these indulgencies, as well as the power of Columbus, 
were drawing to a close. The successes of Columbus abroad, 
had raised bdm a host of enemies at home. They envied the 
honours which he had so justly acquired, and concerted mea- 
sures for his ruin and disgrace. Bovadilla, whose ambition and 
injustice have been rarely exceeded in the New World, was sent 
out as an arbitrator between Columbus and his soldiers, against 
whose conduct die admiral had been lodging compl^nts in 
Spain. With Bovadilla every consideration gave way to gold. 
He sided with the rapacious soldiery; seized Columbus ; put 
him in irons; and sent him off as a criminal to -Spain. The 
Spaniards had nothing now to restrain their rapacity ; they had 
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obtained a kind of sanction to their crimes ; and carnage^ devas- 
tation, and plunder went hand in hand. 

On the last arrival of Columbus from Europe, he had unfor- 
tunately brought with him more men of the same unprincipled 
dispositions; and the plunderers of the natives obtained through 
that medium a new acquisition of strength. These marauders, 
by uniting their forces, were enabled to act new scenes of bar- 
barity, and even to increase those villanies, against which Co- 
lumbus had been obliged to repair to Europe to complain. But 
the power of Columbus was now no more. The soldiers and 
their commanders acted from one general impulse ; and cruelty 
and licentiousness had nothing more to fear. 

In this situation the afiairs of Hispaniola continued with but 
little variation till 1506, when Ferdinand was petitioned to make 
a distribution of all the natives among the conquerors, that they 
might be enabled to render them more effective in working the 
mines, and znore serviceable to their masters in any department 
of laboiur that inhumanity might think proper to impose. 

To secure the success of this plan, both religion and policy 
were used as engines, and by their co-operation they produced 
the fatal measure. It was observed in behalf of religion, that 
so long as the natives were tolerated in their idolatrous super- 
stitions, they would never embrace the doctrines of Christia- 
nity; but that as this distribution of them would -deprive them 
of an opportunity of worshipping idols, so it would place thenv 
more immediately under the care of their masters, who would 
be enabled to give them that necessary instruction which their 
case required ! In behalf of policy it was urged, that while 
these Indians continued to live in hordes, agreeably to the cus- 
toms of their ancestors, they would be meditating revolts from 
their tributary state ; tliat ^ey would keep the Spaniards in 
perpetual alarm, and create an unceasing expense to govern- 
ment to establish soldiers to prevent their incursions, and to 
protect the Spaniards and their Indian slaves ; that in process 
of time they might obtain a better acquaintance with arts and 
arms than they had at present, and might be able to make a 
much stouter resistance than they now were capable of mak- 
ing; and that consequently the petition was humane, as well as 
politic and just, and might prevent the eEfusion of much human 
blood. 

Ferdinand, having nothing to oppose to such weighty reason- 
ings, tamely approved of the proposal; and by granting the 
request of his petitioners^ unhappily signed the fate of those 
unfortunate Indians, who were now consigned over to miseries 
from which there could be no appeal. The crimes which had 
been but individual before, now; became national; and Ferdi- 
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naridy by t^is act, rendered himself amenable for all the bIo(!kf 
that was afterwards sa wantonly shrilled. The accasatiom of 
inhumanity^ which had hitherfo been chargeable on mercenary 
and unprincipled individuak, now became chargeaUe on the 
govemmeat of a vast territory 5 stffd that goifemment stands to^ 
the present day loaded with sdl the infamy which C2tn arise &om 
the toleration of cr^er at which onr feelings abtidder when 
We consider theifi. They are barbarities on which we cannot> 
even at this distant period, reflect, ^thom feefing the bktsh 
of conscioo^ guilt, thoogh snr^sing only from oiif distatai consaft-< 
guinity, by being of the sirme coxamdA species with the perp«>-* 
trators of such hoirid deeds. 

No sooner wa»this petition granted, than the #hoIe idand 
Was immediately divided into' a great htiitiber of districts; itnd 
each district. With its native irthicbttantsj was viewed in no other 
light than as a distinct branch of One comihoti proper t y . Birth, 
rank, interest, influence, and all th^ faraily of cotrnption, noW 
united in the" general scramble for some share in the j^lmidef of 
Hispaniola. The natives both of Castile and Arragon Vere 
alike permitted to advance their claims to some sb^e ill the new 
territory; and they had indiscriminately allotted to them, a 
kn*ger' or smaffer p:ut in proportion to the interest they could 
make. 

From the instant that the island was thtrs parcelled otft, the 
native Indians of each district became the sole property of their 
new proprietors. From that moment they Were either their 
slaves or victims, and their lives and labour lay at the caprice 
of an individual in whose bosom pity and compassion Were afike 
unknown. And strange as it may appear, notwithstatlding the 
devastations which this detestaUe policy occarioned, the same 
inhuman arrangements were afterwards made in ail the settlcM 
ments rf the Wew World, after the arms of Ctsttez arid oUiers 
had added the southern continent of America to the dominions 
of Spain. 

By these, arrangements in the island of Hispaniola, the re- 
venues arising from the mines to the crown of Spain, became 
iixed, and less liable to the iniiovations of uncertainty. In the 
first settlement the king claimed one-half of all the gold that was 
obtained ; it was afterwards rediiced to one-third ; and in pro- 
cess of time, as the expenses of working the mines became 
more burdensome, the revenue was established at one-flfth part. 
All besides became the property of the proprietor of the dis- 
trict, who from that circumstance increased his wealth in pro- 
portion as he oppressed the natives. 

The influx of riches which marked the progress of early 
years, and flowed from Hispaniola into Old iSjpain, created a 



md^rtaking, 1^ wliich ihef 9kW oth^fif etched. The tnapc 
«f this goid«n difes^ filfed the keads of tb6se Mha had no€ 
^oulfage enough to cfosi the tadt Atkiitk^ eten {>bcemen aAd 
^tl^icmefs- became ddiididateft for fin-eign Wealth. The gri!)dee» 
ctf Spain t(die filled ]^laces'df titist tindef goye^nment^ obtained 
gVMts frbfA the crowns by l^hich they acquired iveaith withdtKf 
the trouble of ptocuring it. They committed the oversight of 
fheir di^trktd to the maliagemei^t of infei'ior agents^ who always 
fo^ cdre t6 ^cfuire fei^times for themselvesi while they enriched 
the prhieipal^ by whom they Were employed. Under these accti'^ 
ihulating etil» it is easy to conceiire that the condition nf the un*^ 
happy natives must have been wretched indeed. The claims of 
(he croifft, the clftim^ of the {Principal, the exactions of the-in-* 
(mot dgents^ ^dd the expenses of adl, were to be extorted front 
fihem by incessant labour to which they had not been accu^- 
fdmedi and ^r which their constitutions were not adapted. 
Theif \A0odf and sWeat^ and toil, must procure all. They were 
doomed to wa^te their lived in the rigorous servitude of stran^ 
gertj ifrhom they had alwayft treated with the rights 6f ho^ta- 
lity, but Who ii^ retuMi had taken away their lands, and doom* 
ed them to li^bours which could only be terminated by death. 

Frojn the instances of cruelty which We have seen, and fronv 
iSios^ Which necessarily arose from the circumstances of their 
eohdition, an angmehtsltion of their calamities would seem ab- 
solutely impossible. But ih this alsaWe are unhappily deceived. 
Their suiFerings increased 2» their tyrants ftittftiplieds and Ian* 
guage itdelf would be exhausted in attempting to describe the 
herrets which the^e unofiending people were doomed to bear. 
Sometimes they Were indi^rinidnately chained together like 
beasts j and obliged in that condition to work for their iron»kearted 
masters. Those, who, fixtigued with their sufierings, sunkbe^ 
neath the pressure of their burdens, were beaten on the ground^ 
and compelled either to rise di* expire urider the blows which 
they received. Their deftth was deemed of no consequence ; 
the conntry sWaTmed With inhabitants; and it was Attended with, 
less trouble to seize another Indian, than it Was to fell a tree. 
The Spaniards and their blood-hounds were in partnership to- 
gether ; both joined in seizing the Indian ; the Spaniard soon 
killed him with labour, and his body becaine liie property of 
die dog. 

The extirpation of the natives seemed to be an object at which 
they aimed. The sexes were separated from each other, and 
all ihtercourse between them was forbidden. The men were 
condemned to labour and to perish in die mines; and the women 
frequently expired in the ftelds, which tliey were obliged to cul- 
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tivate with their feeUe hands. Neitha^gnnns, nar tears nor 
the tendcrcst calls of nature, could inore the mfeeling SpaiU' 
ardy or soften the Ingotted barbarian in the least <iegree« 
The coDstlnitions of their female Imiians veak and delicate by 
natnrey were still fbrther impaired by the unwholesome and 
scanty diet which the Spaniards allowed. Their proviskms 
were dealt out to them in particles, and delivered in such stinted 
quantities, as seemed better calculated to protract existence, 
^md to lengthen misery, than to enable th^ to live. The 
mothers frequently expired under the joint pr ess u re of hunger 
and fatigue, pressing in the agonies of death their dead or dy- 
ing infimts to their breasts, shrivelled and contracted for want 
of a proper supply of milk. 

Sometimes the women were boimd to the trees; and thdr 
hclfdess infants who were unable to walk, were placed on the 
ground before them, at a little distance from thcor reach, that 
the unhappy mothers might hear their cries, and behold their 
pangs, and trace their sufferings through each intermediate 
stage, till the last gasp should terminate in death. The suffer- 
ings of these helpless infants were but preludes to their own. 
The cries of nature which hunger had extorted frt>m their in- 
fants, they had been doomed to hear in all the frantic agonies 
<^ affectionate mothers, without being able to afford the little 
sufierers any relief, though they writhed in pain, and lay on the 
ground just at their feet. They had seen their infants expire, 
and were now to tread the same melancholy path. Neither sus- 
tenance nor release was to afford them any relief; their coun- 
trymen, awaiting the same or similar treatment, were unable to 
render them any assistance; and they were destined to die at 
the foot of the tree to which they had been bound. 

The fathers and husbands of these unhappy children and wo- 
men who were occasionally spectators of diese cruelties, some- 
times poisoned themselves as opportunity ofEsred, and some- 
times hung themselves on those very trees, at the feet of which 
they had seen their wives and children expire. Resistance was 
useless, and escape was impossible : to be in the possession of 
the Spaniards was but a prelude to approaching death; and they 
fted to his cold embrace, to avoid those painnil steps which the 
objects of their dearest affection had been obliged to tread. 
From these and similar barbarities, it is natural to conclude that 
their numbers must have rapidly diminished, which really was 
the case. 

In 1492, when Columbus first discovered Hispaniola, we 
have stated the total number of its inhabitants, upon a very mo- 
derate computation^ at one million two hundred tliousand. In the 
year 1511| only 14 years after the first discovery of this flourish-* 
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ing 2sland>its total number was reduced^ according to the state* 
ment of Raynal^ to fourteen thotisand. Within 29 years • from 
this period, they were brought down to Jive hundred^ according 
to the statement of Oviedo. And in the year 1585, when Sir 
Francis Drake made a descent on this island, he says that not a 
single native was alive. In what year they were exterminated; 
it is impossible to say ; but judging from the rapid carnage which 
■was made in the earher years, we have but little reason to be- 
lieve that any of jihe natives were afiye much after the period 
to which Oviedo refers, when he states their numbers to amount 
to no more than five hundred. 

Admitting the statement of Martyr to be correct, who 
estimates the original number at one million twa hundred thou-» 
sand; and allowing the subsequent account of the Abbe B-aynal, 
which reckons the natives about nineteen years posterior to the 
first visit of Columbus at only fourteen thousand, it will ap« 
pear evident beyond all dispute, that the Spaniards piust hav^ 
destroyed annually about eighty thousand, during the space of 
nineteen years. Such was the horrid scene of devastation which 
Hispaniola was obliged to exhibit to the worlds almost as soon 
as it was visked by the Europeans! 

Biat cruelty and avarice, which both conspired to destroy the 
natives, aimed at different ends. The inordinate indulgence of 
cruelty was the defeat of avarice, and the murder of the na- 
tives laid an embargo on the gold. The distant continent was 
ransacked, and the neighbouring islands were visited, to be 
plundered of their people. The inhabitants of these countries 
were conducted to the mines of St. Domingo, to expire as 
slaves, in the same manner as the unhappy natives had expired 
i)efore. Their condition was destined to open a new scene of 
horror, to mark the character of the invaders with new stains^ 
^nd to die the earth of Hispaniola with new torrents^ of human 
blood. 

The natives of Hispaniola being greatly reduced, through 
wanton murder, thi'ough unheard-of cruelties, through oppress 
si ve labour, ^through hunger, through avarice, through super- 
stition^ and through frantic bigotry, it became impossible for 
the private proprietors of the island to carry on the mines. 
Barbarity having thus defeated the designs of avarice, the pos- 
sessors of the districts were obliged to have recourse to their 
old expedient. They represented the situation of the mines and 
the prospect of advantage in such a favourable light to the king 
of Spain, that humanity was forgotten amid the pernicious glit- 
ter of destructive gold. The lives which had been lost, thf 
blood which had been spilled, the inhumanities which had been 
practised^ and all the outrages which had been> committed upoa 
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1h||0|» n^fjne, w^€ totgUf qnneticed by the court ^ {Spdia* 
7b^ v«ak)i which stiU appe^a^d in perspectiv^y bor^ down t\try 
otii^ ^iqymi<}erMi^X^> and Irugopj^ hwo^nity aod honour in the 

Th? Ip^ of i^p^il^t ir«g9i^]e9P of justice, and lost tp evory 
ger^rous S9i^^ijiity 0f i^uomn natjure> attended to th^ petitions 
which -w«re presented for his sanction^ and became an ^cpm«- 
plice in 'tbfti: giyuk which was about 'to result fyom the crimes 
wbifix h^ aiid his subjects bad agreed to perpetraite. In c^om* 
plying wkh th^ peliMiops which wer^ set before hi^, he gave 
permission to the proprietors of Hisp^niola to ransack tbfi neigh- 
^urii\g iAwi^ ^d toe wajo^e coQtiguous shores pf the adjacent 
coQ^infi)^ 4^ Sl^i^ on the unsusp^ting nadves, and conduct 
timB by violence to labour and to perish i^ the foXid mines oJF 
^t defi|truQl»9^ i$k^. 

Tkk b^9ro^s mode of policy ope^^ed ^ new scene cf devas- 
^^f^QPj jM94 <i^ w^appy pdtives of disjtant isUu^kds were doomed 
to p^i^ d^KM^h the dec^t^bje unioa of txeacbery fnd inhu^ 
injiQii7; tfa^ effstcts of which ^M'e thus detaiUd by Dr- ILobcst- 
9Qf» jb his j^is^ry g£ .Ao^terica : ^ Sever;al vessel^ (say^ he) werf 
fitted out for the Lucayosj the comaiandei^ of whidh ip£onne4 
the 9al^es^ mtjti whose l2M(^^ge they w^e pow weik acquaiated» 
th^it^bey <smQ from a delicious pountry^ in which their departe4 
aAceii^x^rsresidedj by wbom they were sent to invite ithem thiither^ 
to pvt^.e of the bim which .t&ey enjoyed. T*hat simple people 
Gatened-wkh wooder gnd credulity to a tale so <:ongeniaI to their 
naituresj auidappareoi;ly^fi41otiiU4 piety; and fpnd xif visit- 
img itheir relatioiis and friend^ in tj^t htppy r^egion^ followed 
the Spaojgrds with eagern^- By this arUfice, ajbove forty 
thotuasmd were decoyed into Hispaniola> to sh^ire in the soff&r^ 
JQgs which wese the lot of the inhabitants of that islands aii4 
to joodogle dieir ^rcws jand tears with those of th^t wretcbe4 
race of men." 

What ^e feelings of these i^ihappy people were when they 
£ir8^ landed pn the £ital island which was destined .to be their 
mve» is not within the powei^s of language fully to describe- 
rerhaps no .expressions can delineate theur saisations v^ 
greaktex accuracy and firecision, than the fdilowing auotatio^ 
which is extiacted ^om Peter Martyr. In speaking or the do* 
coyed inhabitants <4 the Lucayos in particular^ he makes the 
foUoiwing i^seryatioQs: ^^ M^y of thesn in Jlie anguish of de^ 
spair, QOBtinately refuse 9U mwner of sustenance^ and retiring 
to desert caves, and qiifrequeated wooda^ Gently ^ve up the 
ghost : others repairing to the sea-coast on the horthern side 
of Hispanipla* cast many a Ipnging look towards that part of 
$be ocean whooe they sji^pose their owi^ isl4n49 to be situated i 
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and as the sea-breeze rises, eagerly inhale it; fondly believing 
that it has lately visited their oi^ happy yaUeys, and comes 
fraught with the breath of those they, love, — ^their .wives and 
children. With. this idea they continue for hours on the coast* 
untU nature becomes utterly exhausted ; when stretching out 
their arms towards the ocean, as if to take a last embrace of 
their distant country and relations, they sink down and expire 
without a groan. , 

*^ One of the Lucayos, who was more desirous of life, or 
had greater courage than most of his countrymen, took upon 
him a bold and dijSicult piece of wprk. Having been accus- 
tomed to build cottages in his own country, he procured instru- 
ments of stone, and cut down a large spongy tree, called jaruma, 
/i. e, the bombax or wild cotton) the body of which he dex- 
terously scooped into a canoe. He then provided hipiself with 
oars, some Indian com, and a few gourds of water, and pre- 
vailed on another ;pan and woman to embark with him on a 
voyage to the Lucayos Islands. The navigation was prosperous 
for neariy 200 miles, and they were almost wkhin sight of their 
long lost shores, when they were met by a Spanish ship, which 
brought them back to slavery and sorrow. The cano^ is still 
preserved in Hispaniola as a singular curiosity, coiisidering the 
circumstances under which it was made*'' 

But it is high time to quit these gloomy and horrible details, 
in which we discover nothing but what confers disgrace upon 
Europe, notwithstanding all its boasted arts and pretences to 
refinement and civilization. They are scenes which mark the 
earlier settlors of the West India Islands with stains which, never 
can be efiaced; and which must hand down the Spanish name 
with infamy and detestation to the latest generations of the 
world. They are scenes which will display to jnillions who are 
yet unborn, the £ital effects of power when uncontrouled by the 
principles of eternal justice. And at the same time they will 
fully shew the pernicious consequences which result from blind 
superstition and fanatical bigotry, when apti;ag under the in- 
fluence of lawless and intemp^i^t^ zeal. 

Bad as human nature is abstract;edly from grace, the report 
of these enormities is too bold in its relation to. claim an imme- 
diate assent. But unhappily, our a^empts to falsify the facts 
would ensure to the mind that conviaion which it wishes to 
shun. The evidence is too strong for resistance, and too ex- 
plicit to afford any shelter in incredulity. 1 he more wfs inquire 
into the authenticity of those f^icts which seem too enormous to 
be believed, the more conspicuous will they appear: the mind 
q{ him whose eye glances over them, and then commences its 
inquiries to quell those doubts which the recital of them may 
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have raised, \nll find proofs where it expected ^ refutation, and 
will sink under the weight of conviction where humanity would 
induce it to expect relief. 

When that madness which now actuates the empires of the 
world, subsides in future years, and peace and brotherly love 
overspread the globe, the records of jtncient days will per- 
haps be deemed little better than . romance. Then that guilty 
nation, whose bloody enormities we have been reciting, may 
embrace some opportunity of acknowledging with heart-felt 
compunction those detestable crimes, which in the eyes of every 
other nation now disgrace her name. But even in the case 
which we contemplate, her atrocities will still lie agamst her, 
and all she can hope is that they may be rather forgotten than 
erased. 

The light of the gospel diffusing itself through the habitable 
world, instructs us in concert with express revelation, to expect 
those important changes, which through divine grace will efiec- 
tually ameliorate the condition, and subdue the unholy passions 
, of man. Then those annals which record her days ot blood, 
sinking beneath the weight of the wanton miseries which they 
have preserved, may fall mto disrepute, and the Spanish nation 
escape the indignation of mankind through those incredible ex- 
cesses which will appear too monstrous to obtain belief. 

But whether these crimes shall be remembered or forgotten 
by man, are points of distant and tfifling consideration: One 
truth is certain; and that is, that they wiU not be forgotten by 
God. With him there can be nether " variablencBS, nor 
shadow of turning." The actions of men can adniit of nacon- 
cealment; and to exaggerate them, ther^ can be no occasion. 
Nothing can escape the notice of the Almighty, either through 
an inability to comprehend, or through the lapse of time. The 
period therefore must arrive, in which that justice shall be ad- 
ministered and become conspicuous) which we now in many 
cases inquire for in vain. 

Why God who is infinitely powerful, and infinitely just, 
should suffer such enormities to pass through time without 
marking the delmquents with some signal vengeance, is what 
we cannot comprehend, any more than vre can assign reason^ 
why he should suffer the wretched Indians to fall by such inhu- 
man butcheries* as exterminated them from the face of the earth. 
But since nothing can take place withput his appointment or per- 
mission, and he is infinite goodness and perfection; since no- 
thing can elude his observation, or escape his kno\«^edge ; his 
ways must necessarily be equal. And*^ince the justice of his 
proceedings is not fully conspicuous in this life, wemayrest our- 
selves assured that it will be more completely unfolded in another. 
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With these views before us of the Divine equity, we must 
refer those mysterious dispensations which he supers to exist, to 
a day of retribution, in wliieh both th^ righteous and the wick- 
ed shall meet their respective rewards. The calamities which 
we have just beheld in the unfortunate island of Hispaniola, are 
such as* our limited capacities cannot comprehend. We there- 
fore conclude that the present life forms but a small portion of 
human existence; and that the barrier must be broken down 
which divides us from an eternal state, - before we can survey 
those scenes wluch are necessary to mature our judgments on 
so abstruse a point. 

. 3ut if these subjects are beyond the utnjost stretch of our 
£nite .powers, the difficulties will increase in proportion as we 
extend our views. If we quit for a moment the cruelties of the 
island to survey the. devastations of the continent^ our surprise 
will be lengthened into astonishment, and we shall sink over- 
whelmed with our own contemplations. If we traverse Peru 
and Mexico, and follow Cortez and his cotemporaries tlirough 
thpse acts of rapine and depredation which marked their pro- 
gress with blood in these devoted countries, the scene of cru- 
elty and destruction seems to run tlurough interminable distances, 
and the mind is fatigued in moving over the desolated tract. 

Accounts differ as to the extent of the murders which were 
committed. Soziiye estimate the massacres at no less xhzn Jijieai 
mUlionj oi hunan beings ; others sink them sp low as ten mil- 
lions s and others reckon according to the intermedbte num- 
bers. 3ut taking th^ statement in any of the given numbers, 
.the case will appear almost equally difficult of solution ; we look 
^UTQimd us for relief in vain, but the mind £nds at last safe an- 
chorage .in eternity. 

Every thing conspires to direct oyr views beyond the grave; 
]t is only there that the mind can £ad an asylum^ in which it 
can repose itself with assurance., wixhout feeling the uneasiness 
joi disturbance or alarm. And such is the confidence which 
the above details of h^iman miseries suggest, that we cannot 
^yoid concluding, tluU the e^ences which support us in believing 
tiu being of a GoUf vjijl alsQ support us in believing the certainty $f 
n future state. There are pro^ ifi both casesy 'which are not easily 
resisted \ and ihf truths winch ihejf /«J3f r/, must stand pr fM 
fogethr. 
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CHAP. m. 

Natives of the Charalbean nr Winiward Llands^^'-crigirt — -per^ 
sons — natural disposUions-'^^varfare and modes of life — r^//- 
gkus viiws—'^ffused notions of tlte being of God— and. of 
a future st(ite of rewards and punishmentS'^^eflections on the 

nvhole. 

• 

In the preceding chapter we have given some account of the 
natives of the Leeward Islands, and made some observations 
on their origin, their numbers, their manners, and their whole 
history. An investigation of the Charaibean character now 
rises before us, and claims our attention, as proceeding firom a 
distinct race of men. 

There are perhaps but few cases in the history of man, in 
which a contrast can be more striking, than that which wiH 
result from a comparison between them and the inhabitants cif 
the Leeward Islands. In their persons and manners, the con- 
trast appears conspicuous; their natural dispositions and prevail- 
ing propensities will confirm the observations which we make, 
and the religious rites, (if such they may be termed,) which are 
observable among them, respectively, will plainly prove that 
the natives of the Leeward and of the Windward Islands sprung 
from different countries. The progress of time may cause 
men, not radically difFerent, to exhibit appearances which show 
that they have but little affinity to each other; and that though 
springing from the same fountain, they have been separated 
from eadi other through a ninnber of ages, which having shut 
up all intercourse between them, have obliterated those com- 
mon marks by which alone we can trace a common relation. 

But on these points, as well as on the solitary mode of life 
which is so observable aniong the Charaibees, the reader must 
make his own reflections. ]^ects, which are in themselves so 
distant and various, can originate- only in propensities which 
are widely different; and consequently such strange diversities 
as we are called upon to perceive, must claim such distant 
origins, in a local view, as we are obliged to assign, and which 
can have but a very remote communication wi^h one another. 

But simple distance,' either in time or situation, is not of it- 
self sufficient to produce those opposite effects, which offer 
themselves to our notice. Some extraneous cause or causes must 
have conspired to call into existence those variations, which we 
cannot fail to behold. What these extraneous causes are, in 



their physical nature) which have been capable^ in th^r opera-* 
tions, of producing such a visible difference between man and 
man, though we may attempt to conjecture, perhaps we shall 
never be able here below fully to understand. The fact is ne- 
vertheless incontrovertible; it is demonstrated by daily observa- 
tion in every part of our intercourse with mankind; but in , 
no portion of human history can it appear more conspicuous^ 
than in the distant characters of the Charatbees and the na- 
tives of the Leeward Islands. 

But though we admit those striking differences which we 
cannot avoid contemplating, it will not at all follow that men ' 
are physically unlike. There are radical principles which are 
too permanently fixed in man, for time or adventitious circum- 
stances to alter. Men* may undergo an infinite variety of 
changes^ but in every condition they are physically the same* 
The variations which we perceive, must have resulted from 
some secret causes, operating upon the established principles of 
human nature by slow and imperceptible degrees, through the 
long lapse of ages, which have rolled on from 'the primary se- 
paration of mankind to the given hour. 

A variation in climate will, without all doubt, produce con- 
siderable effects; and the influence of custom will tend to con- 
firm habits so acquired, with a permanency which neither rea- 
son nor philosophy is able to subdue. But how far either climate 
or custom may have tended to produce that visible difference 
which is so evident between the natives of the Windward and 
Leeward Islands, is a point extremely difiicult to be determined. 
We must therefore attribute the ferocious* and warlike spirit of 
the Charaibees to the ascendency of some cause which we have 
not been able fully to explore, and which, matured into habit^ 
cannot easily be erased. 

Of the primary origin of this fierce race of men, the ac- 
counts which we have are various, and far from being satisfac* 
toiy. A train of circumstances will oblige us to allow, that 
these natives of the Windward Islands obtained their insular 
situation by emign^ing from the continental shores of South 
America; and beyond the proofs of this pointy our knowledge 
of their origin will hardly permit us to pass. But these evi- 
dences which circumstances afford us, do not reach the original 
questioUif That these islands were first peopled from the 
southern pontinent of America, but little doubt can remain; 
but from, what portion of the globe they migrated, before they 
found this continental abode, is a point which no positive 
proof can now determine. 

The origin of. a savage people, without records, without go- 
vernment) without laws, and without arts, must necessarily bt 
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wrapped up i& obscurities ^ aod but few circmnstances can be 
found in such an unproductive soil, through which any analogy 
can be traced between tliem and any other people who inhabit 
the different nations of the earth. Engaged as the Charaibees 
seem almost constantly to have been in depredations and plun- 
der, the reports of tradition which might have been derived 
£rom their remotest ancestors, are totally obliterated; and hard- 
ly a vestige now remains through which their primary origin 
can be traced. 

We have said in the be^nning of this work that the vast 
chain of West India islands was divided into two classes, gen^ 
rally denominated the Windward and Leeward Islands. The 
Windward Islands of wluch we now speakj were inlu^bited by 
a restless, warlike, and barbarous race, while the Leeward 
Islands were peopled with a mild and inoffensive tribe. It was 
from this mild and inoSensive people^ that Columbus first ob- 
tained intelligence of the Charaibees. They were represented 
by the natives of Hispaniola as living in 9n eastwardly dhrectioii 
from that island ; they ware said to be bvbarous and cruel i to 
delight in committing depredations, ai^d in disturbing the tran- 
4)uillity of that and the neighbouring islands; they said that they 
•were a nation of cannibals, and were called Caribee$ or Cba« 
xaibees. This was the iotelligence which C(di»mbus received 
concerning them from the natives of Hispazuolaf in his first 
voyage; and without any further knowledge of thacn he re* 
tum^ to Euiope. In his future voys^^ he discovered the 
Windward Islands ; and found them inh2d>ilied by that barba- 
rous race whom the HispanioUans had previously described. 

These savage people seem to have eimx>sMed almost all the 
islands which we denominate the West uidies, except Cuba, 
Hispaniola, Jamaica, and Porto Rico^ and the Bahama Uaads, 
which lay between the northern islands above fiamed and the 
Florida shore. 

To this genend distribution of the iohabitaafts, the i^laud of 
Trinidad forms a most remarkable exception, which. has been 
particularly noticed in our remarks on the natives of the I^ee- 
ward Islands in the preceding chapter^ to which we refer the 
xeader for all the information that can be imparted on a point 
so extraordinary and perplexed. 

But even admitting, that the natives of Trinidad 9poke the 
language of the Leeward Island^ and that from many circum<- 
stances, they leave us much reason to believe they originated in 
khe same tribe, yet this exception, extraordinary as it is, wiH 
not militate against the general theory which we have adopted. 
The whole stream of circumstantial testimony, is in favour of 
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the southern origin of the Charaibees, and of the northern 
origin of the Ap^achians or natives of the LeeWard Islands. 

The proximity of many of the Windward Islands to the 
southern continental shores, will justify the suppositions which 
we have made; and assigns to the Charaibees a southern 
.origin. The islands of Tobago and Grenada are sufficiently 
near to be placed within the reach of the Indian canoes, and 
these modes of conveyance were undoubtedly adequate to all 
l^e purposes of such emigrations as we now suppose. 

That Barbadoes was inhabited by the Charaibees when first 
discovered, will admit of no dispute; and the same arguments 
which enable us to account for its being thus inhabited, will 
empower us also to assign reasons for the peopling of Tobago^ 
Grenada, and other Charaibee islands, even upon the supposi- 
tion that Trinidad was peopled by thi^ Apalachian tribe. The 
^l distance between Barbadoes and the nearest island to it, is 
nearly as great as that which lies between Tobago or Grenada 
and the projecting lands on the continental shores. 

The wars in which these Charaibees usually engaged on the 
continent with their most inveterate enemies the Arrowauks, 
plainly inform us, that their canoes were equal to the naviga-^ 
tion of the waters which they had to pass. And no doubt can 
be justly entertained of the abilities of their forefathers to navi- 
gate the canoe, and conduct it in a similar manner, to the vari- 
ous parts of their insular abodes. Thus then, a difficulty which 
has actually been overcome in fact by the Charaibees, affords us 
sufficient ground to account for the peopling of the Wind- 
ward Ishnds, thouglf we even allow Trinidad to have been in- 
habited by another race. • " 

But though these circumstances plead strongly for the imme- 
diate origin of this colony of Charaibees of which we speak, 
the evidence will not reach their national origin. On this point 
much learning has • been employed, and much time has been 
spent: it is a question which involves little less than the peo- 
pling of the new hemisphere. And though many favourable cir- 
cumstances may induce us to admit as certain, a variety of prq- 
babiUties which appear to be well authenticated, yet the diffi^ 
culties which arise from mature consideration, seem to spread ti, 
veil of darkness over the best-concerted hypothesis; and while 
these embarrassments lay an embargo on our belief, they con^ 
Spire to wrap probability in shade. 

That the nations which originally peopled America, were of 
transatlantic origin, will not be disputed by any man who be-.- 
Keves the Bible. On this point the kutguage of the sacred re- 
cords is explicit and clear ; it leaves not a shade either to shelter 
mcredulity, or to cherish doubt. It is to this standard tha^ 
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we must repair, when we inquire into the origin of those. na«« 
tions which people the northern and southern continents of 
America^ and it is only from this fountain that we can draw the 
streams of information without any pollution or alloy. 

The scriptures uniformly represent mankind as springing ori- 
ginally from one common root, and branching, as . they multi- 
pSed, over the different regions of the globe j they inform us 
that God hath made of one blood all the nations which are upon 
the earth, and hath also appointed the bounds of their habita- 
tions. No truth can be more evident than this, that mankind 
began to exist on the eastern continent; and therefore from 
tlm source they must in pr6cess of time have proceeded in sub- 
sequent periods to people the western world. But whether 
the first adventurers, who departed from the old continent, 
crossed the narrow passage at Bering's Straits which lie under 
the Arctic Circle, or were driven across the Atlantic by ad- 
verse winds, it is not in our power to determiijye. 

Mr. Edwards in his history of these islands, has adduced a 
variety of circumstances to prove that the Charaibean nations in 
particular, must have crossed the Atlantic in some pf its widest 
parts. He imagines thajt their ancestors were driven by adverse 
circumstances within the reach of the trade winds, throi^gh 
which they were wafted to the American shores; and that hay- 
ing been exposed to the mercies of the elements which favoured 
their approaches, they landed on those northern parts of tjie 
southern continent, which we haye already described. But 
that, as the winds which blow between the tropics were favour*? 
able to their approaches, so the same circumstances prohibited 
dieir return, and lodged them axKl jb^ir posterity in those 
regions of the western world* There are others however 
who dissept from this opinion, and conceive ibzt this people 
entered Amepca in the northerjn parts at Bering's S^ts, an4 
from tjience descended into these southern latitudes. 

In theu* persons the jCharaibees were pf moderate stature, 
nervous and strong, ^nd their make such ^s s^epied adapted to 
form men of imcommon streng^* Their leg|5, f hick apd muscu- 
lar, were generally well made; their eyes were blapk, large, and 
somewhat prominent. Aaive and vigorouji, and capable pf bear- 
ing the fatigues of war, they seemedlike a rac^ of pien fitted for 
martial enterprise and i^arlike explpits. The internal spirit which 
prompted them to action, beam^ occasipnally through the linea- 
ments of their countenances; it seemed to animate every fea- 
ture, and to communicate motion to eyery tendon of their 
fr*ame. An unconquerable energy apparently mingled itself 
with every gesture, and fury frequently darted from their 
looks. A pertain wildness discovered itself in the suddcA 
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fiances of their eyes^ which sometimes roUed with the internal 
emotions of their soulsj and flashed with living anger on those 
whom they deemed their foes* Restless> ardent^ and capable 
of high achievanents, no shape which danger could assume, 
could deter them from an enterprise, where probability inspired 
hope of success. They seemed to consider depredation as the 
primary end of their being, and all objects cf conquest as their 
natural prey. On these accounts their appearance was sufficient 
to excite the terror of the mild and inoffensive natives of the 
Leeward Islands. Their whole jSgure would have been pleas^ 
ing, had they not spoiled their natural appearance by £mcied 
and artificial ornaments, which could only he agreeable to the 
peculiar taste that prevailed among them. They suffered no 
hair to grow on any part of their bodies, except on the head 
and eye-wows. They wore no sort of garment; iior was their 
chastity on this account less secure. Only, in order to guard 
against the bite of insects, they painted their bodies from head 
to foot with the juice of rocou, or amotto, which gave them 
the colour of a boiled lobster. They likewise disfigured their 
cheeks with deep incisions and hideous scars, which they stained 
with black I and they painted white and black circles round their 
jeyes. Some of them perforated the cartilage which divides the 
nostrils, and inserted the bone of some fish, a parrot's feather^ 
or a fragment of tortoise-shell; and they strung together the 
teeth of such of their enemies as they had slain in battle, and 
wore them on their legs and arms as trophies of successfid cm* 
elty* Every method seemed to be adopted which coidd tend 
to strengthen their brutal ferocity, to make them frantic with 
rage in the day of battle, and to intimidate their enemies with 
that terror which their formidable appearance was calculated to 
inspire. The incisions which we have noticed, and the un- 
sightly scars with which they deformed their cheeks, were with- 
out doubt introduced (or the same reasons, to give them in the 
sight of their opponents the appearance of veterans, and to 
convince them that they rose superior to bodily pain. The 
paintings also with which they ornamented or disfigured their 
bodies, though adapted to that conveniency which we hate 
mentioned, were not whoUy inapplicable to their savaee ex« 
ploits. They had a tendency to set off their uyin to Uie ut« 
most advaditage, and by that means to obtain fropn thdr ene* 
mies more credit for their fortitude than th^ r^y deserved^ 
and credit for more fortitude than they resdiy possessed. 

There is a something in war so repugnant to the feelings 

of humanity, that the emotions of the soul require a varnish 

from external parade. In polished as well as savage life, the 

Mme principle prevails; the murder of our own species, in both 
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casesi is hostile to our feelings when abstracted from the 
influence of the ferocious passionsi perfectly depraved as we 
are by nature. Ashamed of those steps which marl^ its con- 
duct, our better judgment retires from the scene, and con- 
ceals its indignity beneath the glare of military disguise. 
And whether we behold the painted feathers, the nodding 
plumes, the formidable beards skin, and glittering helmet of 
Europe, or the scarified arms, incised cheeks, penorated nos- 
tril, and painted body of the Charaibean, we only view dis- 
tinct modifications of the same principle, operating under the 
direction of different tastes, and producing effects not radically 
unlike. In both c^ses the religious eye perceives the [com- 
plaint of nature, labouring under a consciousness of its own 
disgrace, and seeking refuge in disguise. 

To inspire individuals with heroic ardour is among the fa- 
vourite arts of war. And to infuse into the mind of an enemy, 
an exaggerated idea of that military prowess which they have 
to oppose, may be considered as a favourable step toward a con- 
quest. A knowledge of human nature, as it relates to the na- 
tural man, has.been taught in no better school than that of ex- 
perience ; and while men act under the direction of one com- 
mon guide, the instruction must be alike applicable to .every 
climate, to every zone, and to every condition of mankind. 

The Charaibees, instructed in this school of nature> knew 
how to improve by the terror which they could inspire. And 
while their conduct towards themselves, acted with hostility to- 
wards their enemies, it had a different effect on the youth of 
their own tribes : these beholding the glories which their heroes 
had ac(}uired by signalizing themselves in war, would naturally 
feel a thirst for those honours which they were taught to re- 
vere as sacred from their earliest infancy* And attributing this 
military glory to the honorary scars, paintings, and incisions 
which they beheld, these youths might easily associate together 
the ideas of prowess and external embellishment, and be stirred 
to emulation through the talisman of deformity. Hence inci- 
sions became a necessary part of the masculine ornaments of a 
Charaibee, while their females stimulated by the same princi- 
ples, but retardied by the weakness of their sex, imitated with 
painting the various ornaments which adorned the warrior, with- 
out submitting to the paiofiil operations yrhich their heroes had 
undergone. 

We must allow that simple painting was useful, if not neces- 
sary, in their state, to secure them from the bites of insects. 
But that fantastic variety which deformed their features, and gave 
them such a disgusting appeatance in the sight of the Euro- 
peans^ CQuld not have originated in simple necessity^ nor hzrdr 
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ly altogether in a vitiated taste. Their incisions, and the paint- 
ings of them, might have been originally invented to render 
themselves hideous to their enemies*, and finding this method 
successful, it continued, till, habituated to their national scars, 
deformity became familiar, and those who were destitute of 
these honorary marks became outcasts of society. 

But this reproach was carefully avoided. In earliest childhood 
the scene of cruelty began, and the infant savage was apparent- 
ly nursed in blood. As soon as a male child was brought into 
the world, he was sprinkled with some drops of his father's blood. 
The ceremony on this occasion was sufficiently painful to the 
father ; but he submitted without emotion or complaint, fondly 
believing that the same degree of courage which he himself had 
displayed, was by means of this operation transmitted to the in- 
fant.* As the boy grew up, he was made familiar with scenes of 
barbarity ; he partook of the horrid repasts of his nation, and 
was frequently anointed with the fat of a slaughtered enemy. 
To draw the bow with skill, to wield the club with dexterity 
and strength, to swim with agility and hardiness, to catch fish, 
and to buUd a hut, were his first acquirements. And that their 
youth might be accomplished in the exercise of the bow, their 
food was often hung to a branch of a distant or lofty tree, and 
they were obliged to pierce it with their arrows before they were 
permitted to eat. 



* An entrance upon life was always to the infant the commencement of a 
scene of barbarity. Soon after its birth, two pieces of wood suited to the 
occasioa were applied to its tender skull, one before and another behind ; and 
these being firmly united together at each end by bandages or filaments which 
suited the purpose, the forehead of the child was considerably elevated by 
its growth. And when these boards were taken off, the forehead and back- 
part of the head were both flattened to a considerable degree ; and presented 
the head altogether in a shape of unseemly distortion. On this account the 
eyes of a Charaibee always appeared lower than those of the European ; 
while the head, apparently raised to a considerable height above them, pre- 
sented to the view of the spectator a most disgusting figure. 

From whence a custom so violent and unnatural took its rise, it is impossi- 
ble accurately to determine. It is highly probable that it originated in pru- 
dence, though it was carried to excess. It might have taken its origin &om 
the observations which they made on the openness of the skulls of infants; and 
from a full conviction that this opening must be closed, they might Kave ap- 
plied these boards and bandages to expedite the tardy operations of nature ; 
till, over^icting their primary design, they might have produced at first by 
accident that contortion, which became afterward sanctioned by custom, and 
formed an indispensable requisite in the head of a Charaibee. 

In our own country a practice similar in principle, prevailed, and still pre- 
vails in many parts; but it was exercised with more priidcnce, and prevented 
the infants from feeliug pain* The bandages which were thus applied, were 
desired to assist nature in closing the infant's skull ; and I see no reason which 
can mduce us to believe that the Cbaraibeaus applied their boards and banda- 
ges with any other design. 
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These however were but preliminary ceremonies, adapted 
to the tender years of the young savages. But they were cal- 
culated to infuse dexterity^ and to inure to disappointment ^ to 
inspire with patience in the midst of practical exploit \ and to 
teach them to rekindle the flame of exertion at the dying em* 
bers of disappointment. Disappointment and success must 
alike have excited emulation in the youthful bosom ; and the 
censures and applauses of the veterans, who were spectators of 
their deeds^ must have called forth all their ardour^ and awaken- 
ed at an early period an appetite for renown. 

The fat of the unhappy Arrowauk, who had fallen a victim 
to their power through the occurrences of war, with which 
their children were anointed, not only familiarized them to 
scenes of barbarity; but tended to stifle every tender feeling 
of natuf ie, and to quench for ever die sparks of humanity in 
the earliest moments of their dawn. Accustomed to barbarity 
and inured to rapine through every period of their recollection, 
their hearts were hardened in a state of manhood against the 
groans of. their wretched captives ; while they exercised their 
cruel ingenuity in inflicting torments without pity or remorse. 
The seeds which are thus sown ift early in&ncy, ripen with the 
progress of years; and cherished by constant action, through 
every intermediate stage, the youth puts on in mature age the 
utmost wildness and ferocity of savage life. 

Among the various branches of savage education, an trncon* 
querable aversion for the Arrowauks was particularly inculcated. 
They were held forth as the national enemy, and the young sa« 
vnge was incited to revenge from a long detail of traditicHiary 
wiongs. The hatred wliich was thus implanted, soon became 
deeply rooted, and finally terminated in an implacability not 
to be subdued.* 



* We have said in a preceding^ page, that the Charaibeet seemed to coarip 
der depredation as the chief end of their being ; and that the power to con* 
qucr gave the right of conquest. We have also observed that the Arrowauks, 
a nation on the southern continent, with whom they were at continual war, 
were considered bj them as their irreconcileable enemies ; and this enmicy, we 
may add* originated in all probability in some signal defeat which they sustain* 
cd from that nation, by whom perhaps they were driven from the continent to 
these insular retreats. But though these sentiments may be founded upon fact, 
they are not perhaps of an exclusive application. 

It is not improbable, through a long course of familiar detestation, which 
they associated with the name of Arrowauk, that whomsoever they considered 
a« their enemies, became entitled to that appellation. And it is not unlikely 
that those among them, who were most forward in promoting any meditated 
depredation, represented the objects of their rapad^ by that opprobrious 
epithet. This circimistance rarely failed to fill the mott cowardly among them 
with a temporary courage, and led them on to those daring exploks, which 
foi mcd a distinguishing trait in the character of a Charaibec. 
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The exercises of childhood soon gave place to perfarmances 
which required more vigour ; and which demanded from the 
young Charaibee a degree of magnanimity which the years of 
puberty could hardly promise to bestow. His fortitude and con- 
stancy were to be brought forth to the severest trial before he 
could be permitted to share in the honours of his countrymen* 
or assume the dignified title of man. A probationary ordeal 
awaited him through which he must necessarily pass; it was 
the portico which conducted to the temple of savage fame. 

This moment of trial was an important epoch of his life, 
upon which depended the garland of Honour or the hisses of 
disgrace. He was now about to depart from infanty, and to 
assume a name sounding and significant, expressive of some*- 
thing either glorious or dreadful in the views of his country* 
men : he was to join them in their depredatory expeditions ; and 
to make the achievements of his valour, and the gldries of con- 
quest, his own by martial enterprise. Tlie importance of this 
sera in the life of a Charaibee, may therefore be easily conceived 
without any further elucidation. It was a season oi barbarous 
festivity, in which the candidate for honour was permitted to 
participate in the horrid carnival of his nation, and to be initi- 
ated into scenes which are disgraceful even to savage life. It 
was a time of ferocious mirth, in which the feelings of huma- 
nity seemed to be suspended in every breast, and the passions 
were permitted to rage in all the fury of diabolical madness. 

The severities which the probationary youth was to undergo* 
and which he even courted with surprising solicitude, afford us 
an awfiil proof of the influence of false principles and super- 
stitious fortitude. He received from his fiither the most inhu- 
man tortures, inflicted with every circumstance of barbarity 
that did not reach the citadel of life. In him who inflicted 
them, the feelings of the parent were totally unknown. The 
parent was lost in the man. The man was absorbed in the 
warrior^ and the merciless savage overcame and swallowed aO. 
Stripes that excoriated, and mcisions that left an indelible 



On these accounts it is highly probable that they apph'ed this opprobriont 
appeUation to the inhabitants of the Leeward Islands, whom they afiected to 
consider as a colony of Arrowauks. It is however more likely that they really 
conndered them as objects of enterprise and depredation ; and gave them th« 
title of Arrowauks to justify their pretences for invading their territories. 
That they considered all strangers as their common enemies, few who are ac- 
quainted with their history, will pretend to doubt ; and ** of the Europeans," 
says Mr. Edwards, " they formed a right estimation." Enemy and Arro* 
wauk were with them nearly synonymous terms; and the name of Arrowauk 
was sufficient to give ftanction to every depredation they had ajgt ioclioation to 
commit. 
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cicatricej burnings which approached to suffocation^ and wounds 
which the healing hand of nature could never totally eras^, were 
among the sufferings of the Charaibean youth. If these un- 
natural torments were sustained by him with invincible fortityde 
and heroic ardour, if he betrayed no symptoms of weakness, 
and sufiered no pang to escape from the anguish of his soi|\-. if 
he retired within himself in the midst of his tortures with a 
stoic insensibility, and discovered an apathy devoid of feeling; 
if he rose superior to bodily pain, and discovered unconquer- 
able serenity while the rage of his persecutors attempted to ex- 
tort his groans, he was released from tortures amid the plaudits 
of his country, and permitted to join the heroes of his nation. 
Me was congratulated on his perseverance,, and received the 
awful name for which he had been thus contending; became an 
avowed enemy of the Arrowauks, and was solemnly pronounced 
by those who had beheld his constancy, to be a man like unto 
themselves. He was thenceforth reckoned among the cham- 
pions of his country, and stood a candidate for still higher 
honours. 

But if, on the contrary, while passing through this ordeal of 
severity, he suffered a groan to be extorted from him, mur- 
mured at his fate, or complained at the inliuman barbarities 
which were thus practised upon him ; if his placidity forsook 
him, or he betrayed any symptoms that could indicate a want of 
courage and constancy, he was dismissed with contempt, and 
prohibited from partaking the glories of the brave. As a de- 
fender of his country he was disgraced for ever, and could pre* 
fer no claim to those honours for which the heroic alone could 
contend. 

Such were the circumstances on which their distinctions of 
rank depended ! Abstracted fronv these, the most perfect 
equality subsisted among the men. They had no laws, and 
therefore knew nothing of obedience. Every man who felt him- 
self injured, became the avenger of his own wrongs; and from 
the decisions of force there seemed to be no appeal. The only 
supremacy which they acknowledged, was the dictate of nature ; 
but having no criterion, tlieir comments were their own ; and 
the impulse of their own inclinations appeared to be the expo- 
sitor which they obeyed. To the aged veteran they indeed 
paid some ill-defined deference ; but the authority of these old 
men was rather nominal than real. Of government they had 
no conception ; and the inconveniences which anarchy mu<t 
at all times occasion, require no remark. The weak in such 
cases must always become victims to the strong ; and where 
every man becomes the avenger of his own wrongs, internal 
commotions and private assassinations must be the inevitable re- 
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suit. Thinned by these secret murders, and partially depopu- 
lated by repeated wars, having no means ox recruiting their 
forces after a defeat, or of concentrating their power except in 
moments of exigency, their population was comparatively small ; 
and their victories and defeats were productive of no lasting 
tfT^-^s. Their conquests inspired them with fresh ardour, and 
their defeats stimulated them to retrieve the losses which they 
had sustained. On such occasions a public council "^as called^ 
and peace or war in a savage way was decided by the popular 
vote. But though these Charaibees were destitute of laws and 
government, this is only to be understood in a civil view, in 
times of peace. In those of war, experience had taught them 
that coturage without subordination was productive of the most 
fatal consequences. Their chieftains were elected aitiid the so- 
lemnities of a general assembly, to whom they yielded the most 
unfeigned submission. 

But another trial awaited the candidate for these highest ho- 
nours. His pretensions must once more be submitted to the 
ordeal, somewhat similar to those we have already described> 
only attended with circumstances of indescribable barbarity, 
from which the mind retires with disgust. The excruciating 
agonies which arose from burning, suffocation and whipping, 
constituted a part of those proofs, upon the issue of which his 
pretensions could alone be made good. If he rose superior to 
these afflictions, he had the honour conferred upon him of lead- 
ing his countrymen into the field of war. He had then nearly 
readied the summit of his ambition ; the conduct of his coun- 
trymen depended upon his voice, and his deathless name was 
thenceforward enrolled in the archives of glory. 

But these were superlative honours to which few could aspire, 
and which fewer stUl were able to attain. The weakness of 
human nature unable to sustain the probationary agonies which 
were necessary to the attainment of these glories, frequently 
sunk beneath the intolerable pressure, and obliged the. candi- 
date to relinquish his claim. The magnanimity however which 
they manifested on these occasions, was astonishing and almost 
incredible; they were actuated with a degree of fortitude which 
philosophy could not , inspire, and which the most exquisite 
torments could not always overcome. 

The ' successfiil candidate immediately becoming a chieftain 
was instantly invested with the superlative honour of conduct- 
ing his countrymen to renown. It is natural to expect, that he 
who had sustained torments at home with such invincible for- 
titude, would perform prodigies in the field, especially when he 
found himself invested with those honours for which he had 
$een the heroes of his country contending, s^nd was now ex- 
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poted to the animadvernons of those who had been his riTsdt 
in the temple of savage fame. Like the heroes of Homer» 
these chieftains became either the Achilles' or Hectors of their 
country, to defend it against the incursions of the Arrowauks» 
or to carry the flames of war into the enemies' own territories. 

Neither the justice nor the injustice of the undertaking form- 
ed any part of their consideration. It was enough that their 
objects of depredation were denominated Arrowauks, and that 
there was any probability of conquest to reward the exploit. 
If the enterpises of the chieftain were accompanied with sue* 
cess, the savage triumph and the horrid festival of his country 
awaited his return. The male captives who were broueht home 
in triumph, were either immediately slain to supply tne unna* 
t9ral repast ( or reserved in captivity for more deliberate murder^ 
•s future exigency or caprice should demand. The females who 
. were taken in these depredatory exploits, were reserved for the 
purposes of ruin, and ^o grace the procession of the victorious 
chi^. The songs and dauices of his country received him on 
his return, and conferred upon him a degree of siq)erlative 
glory which the wealth of Europe could not purchase. 

To us perhaps it may seem strange that so inuch should be 
^suffered with invincible patience and courage, where nothing 
but emptiness and nominal greatness became die recompence for 
real pains. But this is estimating Charaib^ean valour by Euro* 
pean standards; it is weighing their judgments in an improper 
balance, and forcing their notions of honour to submit to a 
criterion, from which their modes of life oblige them to appeal 
They were gratified to the utmost of their ambition $ they re* 
ceived all that their country could be^ow, and they expect^ 
QOthing more. 

The successful hero now exchanged his name a second time 
with the unanimous consent of his country, and adopted as his 
own choice directed, that of the most terrible Arrowauk, who 
had either £dlen by his hand in the day of battle, of had been 
brought hom^e in triumph to adorn the camiyal in his own 
country with all the barbarous circumstances of savage rage. In 
addition to this honorary title, bis countrymen presented him 
with the choice of their moft amiable daughter;; and as poly- 
gamy was an esublisherfomom among theip, he might appn^ 
pnate as many as he pleased. 

' The glory of being elected a chieftain by the sufira^ of his 
/country; the song, the dance, the triumfdi, and festivity which 
awaited his return; the honorary title, the train of female cap- 
tives, the virgins of his cowitry who were presented to his 
choice ; all these things taken in the aggregate, were consider^ 
by him as an ample reward for the tbi^ and sufferings w'bich 
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thus conducted him through rugged paths into these exaked 
regions of military glory.* 

It ought not however to be omitted in the description of th« 
Charaibean character^ that while their enmities were implaca- 
ble, their friendships were sincere. Though they considered 
all mankind in general as their enemies, we must not apply 
this remark without any exception. Some favourable circum- 
stances would occasionally offer in their lucid moments, through 
which the stranger would gain upon their esteem. When their 
friendship was granted, it vras given without reserve, and not 
revoked without an adequate cause. Dissimulation, in the garb 
of friendship, was a mode of dress which they never knew on 
such occasions; their hearts, like their bodies, were completely 
naked; they were implacable enemies, but not treacherous 
friends. It is to the nations of polished Europe that we must 
look for this inverted condition of the mind; it is there that 
we may behold, under the smiles of insincerity, and the blan- 
dishments of deceitful approbation, the dagger of the assassin 
and the t<^ch of war. The Charaibean savage, though acting 
under the dominion of the ferocious passiohs, had not yet 
reached this refinement in iniquity ; he knew not to disguise 
the real emotions of his soul, or to dress his resentment and 
animosity in the fi^audulent apparel of masquerade. 



* Mr. Edwards in hu Appendix on the Origin of the Charaibees, has strong- 
ly contended for their transatlantic migration ; and he has introduced several 
passages from scripture, through which he endeavours to trace an affinity, 
from rites and customs which were found among the Charaibees; and which 
we well know were practised by the ancient eastern nations, namely, those of 
their funeral ceremonies and burying their dead. A variety of customs which 
were prohibited to the Israelites, were in use among the heathen nations in 
their time, and similar customs prevailed among the Charaibees ; but, as ob- 
served before, the sacred history determines their oriental origin beyond all 
ppssibiUty of doubt, where credit is given to the divine oracles. 

There is one circumstance, however, which Mr. Edwards has not noticed, 
llie song, and dance, and triumph which awaited the successful Charaibean 
chief seem to bear a strong affinity to the customs which prevailed in the days 
of Saul and David. Thus we read in 1 Samuel, chap, xviii. 6^— ^. ** And 
it came to pass as they came, when David was returned from the slaughter of 
the Philistines, that the women came out of all the cities of Israel, singing and 
dancing, to meet king Saul, with tabrets, with joy, and with instruments of 
music. And the women answered one another as they played, and said, Saul' 
hath slain his thousands, and David his ten thousanos. And Saul was "^ery 
wroth, and the saying displeased him ; and he said, They have ascribed unto 
David ten thousands, and to me they have ascribed but thousands; and what 
can he have more but the kingdom r' We may easily learn from this passage 
the amazing influence of popular applause, and the jealousy which Saul dis* 
covered when he found David more popular than himself; we may perceive 
it operating in all its force in the conclumng remark of Saul^s speech— "What 
pan he fcave more but the kingdom ?" 

VOL. I. U 
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It; has, b^^ cQufidenUy asserted, that the Charaibee felt with 
a degree of stupid indiiFerence the influence of soft affQctipn; 
and, that love^ on all occasions, ^jfercised its efficacy with dpubt- 
fiil empire in his breast. But this current opinion, of historians, 
is rather rendered q.u.estionable by feet. The ferpale, captives, 
which fell into their l^ands through the consequences of war, and. 
the most lovely olF the Charaibean virgins, >;^ho, on the. result 
of a successfiil enterprise, were, offered to the victorious chief> 
could hardly be considered as a reward of. valour^ if the qhjef- 
tain beheld his pri^e^witli. the eye pf insensibility. Engaged as. 
they were in almost perpetjial lyarfare, the vicissitude qt events 
must have awakened a variety pf sensations, apd.kept aljve a, 
degree of soliciti^de, \jrhich tended; to. eclipse the spfter passions* 
More active and daring than their inqffensive n^ighboMrs of.thq. 
Leeward Inlands, the gentler a^pctions became Ic^ss conspicu- 
ous, and shone' xrith but feeble emanations amid the glare of 
military parade. The arts and.ipanufactures of the Eqropea^s 
they treated with supercilious contempt 4 they regarfl^: them 
just as we view the rattles and. playthings whicii aji^use our d^flt 
drenj and without doubt the virgins of their qquntry, and. 
their feinale captives, would have m€st wi?h.the same.ncglecti 
if they had been seen with similar indifferei^c^. 

But what predilection soeyer. they, might have fcU for the, f«r 
male sex, it must be acknowledged that they treated their wo- 
men with much indignity, and placed them in an abject state of 
degradation. The subjection or the female sex they seemed to 
inter from their bodily weakness, and the wife and the slave were . 
not unfrequently made equal partakers of one common woe. 
Their wives were discarded at pleasure^ and .new oneschoseaas 
caprice seemed to direct; while the unfortunately discarded wo- 
man was peremptorily forbidden to rec^ve another hnsband* The. 
virein that had' been bestowed as the reward of that, heroism 
which we have already noticed, soon fell into disgrace: she had 
been received without any previous attachment, and was dis- 
missed without either notice or ceremony. A neiN^.olyect, though 
much inferior in personal accomplishmenits,L and. acquired wiUK 
out honour, ficoquently si^planted her female predecessor; and 
she was supplanted in her turn with equal ease. The rank 
which they held in their husbands' affections^ stood on a very 
precarious tenure ; degradation was their lot, 2 lot which they 
might expect to suffer, and which neither prudence nor 
artifice could avert. 

In the earliest days of female triumph, the wife was treated 
rather as a slave than companion; the distinction consisted more 
in the external trappings of decoration, or the badges of dis- 
grace, than in any mode of conduct which b^e a resem* 
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bbnce to European tendeme^. The mfe was not permitted to 
eat with her husband, nor even in his presence; he was the 
desjpot rather than the husband ; and the unfortunate woman 
was sure* to find a tyrant, where she ought to have found a 
friend. 

Their females in general they considered as inferior to them- 
selves, and obliged them to perform those drudgeries for which 
nature has evidently intended the masculine race. The cassava 
Was prepared and conducted by them in all its process ; the ham- 
mock was woven by them ; arid by them the maize was ground. 
The various branches of domestic labour were executed by 
them; and while the men were jealous of the least infringe- 
ment of iheir liberties and rights, their women were considered 
in nearly the same Hght as female foes. 

From these circumstances we may easily infer, that the at- 
tachment which these savages felt towards their women, had no 
reference to genuine love. They were actuated only by the 
Imital passions: the refinements Or that love, which derives its 
vigour from a cdhgeniaHty of soul, a reciprocity of affection, 
airid a disinterestedness of attachment ; together with those 
nameless sensibilities which beam through the nuptial state in 
ten thousand pei'ceptible emanations, and inftise endearments 
into these departments of social liiFe, were sensations totally 
unknown to the Charaibean breast. 

The polygamy which was established among them, and which 
seems uniformly to have prevailed among all barbarous nations,, 
in all probability was hot of Indian origin, but was imported 
iroih the oriental continent, where their Srst ancestors undoubt- 
edly resided. It is a custom which has obtained in a state o( 
nature; where the rights of both sexes have not been defined, 
and establbhed by the equity and coercion of law. It is to the 
introduction of Christianity that we are indebted for the 
abolition of an usage so repugnant to true reason, and to the 
word and command of God. It is to the Christian system 
tfiat we are obliged for numerous blessings which we un- 
gratefully ascribe to other causes. We too frequently attribute 
tb our own ingenuity and prudence the comforts and mercies 
which immediately flow from God; and we raise an altar to 
aimbition upon the ruins of an ungrateful heart. No scheme of 
religion which at thii moment extends its raven wings over the 
benighted inhabitants of the world, strikes closely to the root 
of the most favourite vices of mankind, like the Christian. 
This builds on a permanent foundation, and lodges its rewards 
beyond the grave. All besides may be considered as erecting a' 
standard in the suburbs of paganism, and soothing their prose- 
lytes with delusive promises'' of sensual rewards. The r^cOm- 
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pence which these false systems promise, calt'only be gratifyini^ 
to a heart debased by corruption^ and which aims no higher than 
the indulgence of the sensual passions ; but from which the 
mind that has been enlarged with the extensive views of Chris- 
tianity, departs with aversion and disgust. 

As the Charaibees wore no clothing, their attention could 
not be much engrossed by artificial ornaments and the etiquette 
of dress. Their hair, which was lone, coarse, black, straight^ 
and shining, constituted their principal decoration; and stood 
high in their own estimation. It was braided with peculiar care> 
and occasionally interwoven with the feathers of tropical birds ; 
and while the cartilage of the nostrils, which had been perfo- 
rated to receive its embellishment, was filled with a fish-bone, 
and the hair was plaited with feathers of various colours, the 
head of a Charaibee in full equipment exhibited a most curi- 
ous spectacle. 

The ornaments of which we have spoken, were^ however, 
wholly confined to the native Charaibees. The captives were 
degraded below these dignities. Their male captives, we have 
already notice<i^ were never preserved. Those who were not 
slain in battle, were k^t for more deliberate cruelty ; to rekin- 
dle expiring animosity, and to make the horrid carnival of some 
future feast. The degrading prohibitions which we thus remark, 
must therefore be considered as exclusively applying to the fe- 
male sex. To these all honorary distinctions were denied ; the 
hair was shorn ; and they were reduced to the utmost state of 
degradation. They were doomed to drag on a miserable exist- 
ence under the arbitrary direction of their merciless conquerors, 
who had been the murderers of their &thers, husbands, lovers^ 
brothers, friends and children ; some of whom they had per- 
haps seen slaughtered, torn to pieces, and devoured before their 
eyes. What degrees of acuteness we may annex to their sen- 
sibilities on such occasions, it is hard to determine. Perhaps a 
savage state may tend to blunt the finer feelings, and may ren- 
der the mind less susceptible of its wrongs. But admitting their 
feelings on such occasions to be equal to what we may conceive^ 
when we estimate them by our own, death must be preferable 
to such a mode of existence. The painful moooents of suflFer- 
ing must soon termmate in such a case v while the survivor only 
measures her existence with her sorrow, and lives over the an- 
guish of the past, while she recollects in the person of her con- 
queror the murderer of her friends. 

That the Charaibees were cannibals is too well attested to be 
denied. Tliere are but few circumstances in the annals of man- 
kind supported by more indubitable proof. But whether this 
custom was confined to the bodies of their enemies slain in bat- 
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tie, and to those of their prisoners of war, is a point on which 
historians are not agreed. There are however many suspicious 
circumstances which incline us to believei that this horrid prac- 
tice was carried beyond the momentary rage of war. Of this 
inhuman custom Columbus received information from the* na- 
tives of Hispaniola, m his first interview with them. And hav- 
ing landed at Guadaloupe on the discovery of the Windward 
Islands, he found in the cabins of the natives, the different 
limbs, and heads, of the human body, which had been evident- 
ly separated from one another, and were held in reserve for fu- 
ture repasts. At the same time he rescued from these barbari- 
ans several of the inhabitants of Porto RicQ whom war or 
some other cause had thrown into their hands, and who were 
evidently destined to become their future prey. There were 
others whose limbs were dried, and kept among them for 
particular purposes ; and were produced in the midst of their* 
dismal (Mrgies, to excite them to war, to stimulate to depreda^ 
tions, or to animate them to revenge and blood. 

These are circumstances which exceedingly darken the cha- 
racter of the Charaibee. We behold in him, human nature 
sunk to the lowest state of degradation. He appears in this 
view uniting with the tigers and hyenas of the desert j or influ- 
enced by a species of barbarity to which the shaggy inhabitaat^f 
of the forest are strangers. The Charaibee with a ferocity 
that is almost unexampled^ devours his own species. Disinhe- 
rited of the Divine image, as we all are in our native state, and 
left to the guidance of &s own actions, the ^Charaibee discovers 
human nature without any disguise ; and in him we learn what 
man is in his present fallen condition, uninstructed by revela- 
tion^ and uninfluenced by divine grace. ^ 

But though the circumstances which have been recently men- 
tioned, are too abominable to admit of palliation, and too no- 
torious to allow of disguise, these traits of character, together 
with a few more which will rise into observation, give the Cha- 
raibee his deepest shade. There are many circumstances which 
tend to soften the picture which has been drawn, and to arrest 
our indignation against the unfeeling savage. Of all strangers 
they were extremely fearful and suspicious, and the conduct of 
the Europeans justified their discreet opinion. They were jea- 
lous of their liberties, and watched with eagle eyes the least 
shade of infringement of them. But firiendship and affection 
seemed in general to prevail among them towards one another 
according to their respective sexes. As a conmiunity their in«> 
terests were common ; and the engagements which they form- 
ed, were observed with more faithralness than could be rea- 
sonably expected firom people so barbarous^ and otherwise so 
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dqnravedL And diough the glimmerings of humanity are some-* 
times orerborne by the ferocity of the saTage> yet ^re occa- 
sionally behold a ray of light which sparkles with refulgence 
amid the gioom ; and which would confer no dishonour on 
man in a civilized state. % 

The knowledge which we have of these islanders, being 
feunded on a distant view of their characters^ we lose sight <h 
many amiable domestic qualities which a nearer inspection would 
probably afibrd. We see them in all the circumstances of dis- 
advantage* without behdding the just proportions of light and 
shade, which are so necessary in the fcMrmation of the human 
character, whether in savage ignorance or perished life. It is 
only by thus presuming, that we can account for their existence 
as a nation, in a state-of perpetual war&re, without government, 
without commerce, and without laws. Some latent excellen- 
cies which have not reached our knowledge, and which sure now 
lodged in the deepest recesses of darkness, mrusC therefcve have 
influenced their domestic conduct, though in ways and manners 
which are locked from our researches. 

The prevailing feature in the Charaibean charaeler, was an 
inordinate thirst for power, which knew no bounds. An^ thiose 
peculiar cruelties which give him the deepest shade, seem to be 
in some sense artificial, and m a great measure superinduced by 
their modes of education. But though a> thirst fer military 
glory may be considered as the predominsuit! feature in their 
cfaasacter, a taste fior civil power was not the result of their per- 
sonal bravery, nor did any expectation of superiority, or civil 
dignity, constitute their reward. In military expeditions alone 
they acknowledged subordination; but thi» distinction ended 
vdth the exploit. At other times they were all OU' an equal 
footing ; and in some cases things-were incommon among them. 
The degrees of lunk and subordination which they discovered 
among the Europeans, excited their surprise, and occasionaUy 
awakened their indignation. And so repugnant wus this system 
to their ideas, that they considered those persons as slaves who 
were so weak as to acknowledge a superior, or tO'obey his com- 
mands. They estimated all mankind by that standard whidi 
measured themselves; and following by this mode of condiict 
the dictates- of unenlightened nature, they were sanctioned in 
their decision by the common sufirage oi all the nations upon 
earth* We only recede from this decision as our minds become 
enlightened; and we correct our judgments as our knowledge 
becomes enlarged. 

But thoi^h power and military honours constituted their 
highest glory, the courage which they manifested was chiefly of 
an active nature. Passive courage formed but a small part of 
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tixe Charabeaa character. This may a ppear ra tSer incoasistenfi 
whea WA secur to die vAihttitary sufferings, which they under- 
went at an early age. But in this case they sufiered \nth: an eye^ 
to the newardV and ware fuUy assured- that their temporary 
aoguisK wx>uld issue in a requital that should crown dbem with> 
applause. 

But in their depredatory exirursions>. it frequently happened^ 
tbatr the incidents of war frowned upon their expeditions^ and; 
they ocoasionally became the ptisDnersofc those ¥rhomthey in^' 
tended to destroy^ While either resistance* or the prospc^ctoft 
ddiverance supported' themi. their courage appearedinvinciUe;« 
but when>they fbundlaUieiepeetation ofi escape cut off^hopefor-* 
sQok their bosoms^ and:tbey« became the victims of nem^iksii 
despair^ The pressure of the calamities with whicUitUeJ^TlRere' 
eoarcled>. depressed their sparitsj. and abandoning life^.tbeyfre^ 
qu€»tly. sought/ through :death\a refngeiin-the grave. 

Of aibarharou&and sayage* peopK^ liUe the Gharaafaees} itcit« 
fl>Uy to inquire largelyanto the moaraiicfaavacten Itisy.h«wev^9' 
but justice to say all that can be said dn behalf lof a.n:^oai whxMer 
Qjsmft is a98odated:with.diadeb Wehare already observed that 
vihile they, werei implacable in their resentments^ . they werr sii»« « 
cere in itheir* attachments^ and jaithiuli to the engagements wIiUk) 
they.vcJQntanly mad^ Aiid:th0ugh they were addicted to seme^ 
crimes of the moat' shockiBg.f nature^.yWi aU the vices had 'not;: 
mdde thei Windward islands their nativeabode.: that :of adcdtery*" 
was unknown iamong. them^tillithleyi were, visited by^the Euro^- 
peans ; , before, this period they .lad no ^mode of' punishment for- 
such an ofieace.^ but when vrith cthbr crimes it .-was imported' 
boxB BusopO) .the< injured hiBBbaDdi>ecame his own avenger^ 

A& , hcaforiaa ta wfanok I dnvex acknowledged my^ligationsy . 
has prjeserved an. anecdote whiahia too important>to be omitted. 
^^I&some.respectsyf says he, . <^w« have, enlightened,- and i in: i 
others^ . to» our shame bei it i spokeny we . • have corrupted themu 
We perceive, ini.them.adifi^renoe, .and they alsio perceive the ' 
chfuige. On» this subject onexof ounplamters was thtis addressed ^ 
byaxkiold'Charaibee: Ouri people, says he, . ai« become ak- 
almost as bad aa* yoursv. We . are • so much \ altered- since you < 
came.among.i2Sy that iwe. hardly knowourseftvesr*- And ^ve think 
it is o.wing,to so melancholy a change, that huirioanes are more ' 
frequent than, they were formerly* It is the evil spirit who hath • 
done. all this ; who hath taken our best lands from us,, and given ' 
us. up to the dominion of the Christians.'^ 

Though adopting the unnatural custom of 'feeding on human 
^esh,. there were several, animals which they refused to tast^^ 
aud no sufficient. reason can.be. assigned for this abstemiousness ' 
without referring it. to some religious motive. But what their 
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jnotives were for a variety of actions which are too obvious to 
be denied, and too strange to be accounted for, we must be sa- 
tisfied to remain in ignorance. 

In some of the relative duties they were not altogether defi- 
ciept. They felt in the midst of that horrid gloom which sur- 
rounded them, a degree of filial affection which would not dis- 
honour human nature in her most exalted abodes. They vene- 
rated their parents, and supported them in their declining years 
with all the solicitude of obedient duty. And though their af- 
fectionate feelings were blended with the most abominable cru- 
elties, yet an obedience to paternal commands urged them to 
those actions, at which their feelings would perhaps otherwise 
have revolted. An affection for their departed friends, mixed in- 
deed with the grossest superstition, induced them to perpetuate 
their memories in various ways. But these topics will better ap- 
pear in a subsequent page, when we proceedto review their reG- 
gious sentiments, their mneral ceremonies, and their expectations 
of rewards and punishments in another life. Our business at 
present is with their modes of life. 

Every family formed within itself a republic, distinct in some 
degree from the rest of the nation. They composed a hamlet 
consisting of a number of cabins or huts, of greater or less 
consequence, in proportion to the space of ground they occu- 
pied. The chief or patriarch of the family lived in the cen- 
tre, with his wives and younger children $ and around him 
were placed the huts of sudi of his descendants as were married. 
The columns that supported these huts, were stakes; the roofs 
were thatched; and the whole furniture consisted of some arms, 
cotton beds made very plain and simple, and some baskets and 
utensils made of calabashes. These cabins or huts were pitch- 
ed as the caprice or fancy of the possessor directed his indina- 
tbn. But as a decree of savage friendship subsisted among 
them, several famihes occasionsiUy united their buildings, or 
erected them on one large spot, but without regularity, with- 
out order, and without a pbm. This assemblage of huts con* 
stituted a Charaibean town. Of these towns they had manyi 
their numbers determining the magnitude of their villages. 

In some convenient place of the most important village, they 
erected a hut of more than ordinary magnitude. It was not 
occupied by any individual, but served as a senate house, or an 
academy, as circumstances required. In this hut they related 
the achievements of their forefathers, and of themselves. In 
this they kindled up the sparks of ambition, and awakened an 
ardour for military glory in the bosoms of their youth, and ad- 
justed affairs of great importance. It is probable that in these 
th^tres th^y debated the propriety of peace of war in their 
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cooler hi^ineftts, before the^pMceeded with that ttiftdness wUch 
prompted tkem to knttiediate action. 

In this h«t 4Dr heA, they recoRBted to One another the iojiN 
ries they had sustained from theh* enemies, asid enumerated^d^ 
oimes of the Arrowaiiksj but most prbbaUy forgot their own. 
In this they calculated upon the events of thw new engage* 
mentd, mastered their forces, and pkmied ^e destined war. 
In thk hut dieir yoruth underwent that dreadfel ordeal which 
we harve already deiBcribed ; and were, if successful in their 9ufr 
ferings, initiated into ^ the rights and ))ri^3ege5 of the aged and 
the brave. In this -also Aeit chteltains were elected*, after haV'* 
ing passed throegh their probationary torments whi<^ lay at the 
tbpe^ihold of faote and honour. In this their heioes heard 
their own glories recounted in the harangues <3f ^eir orators, 
and received from-tiieir cotemporaries thttir nominal bilt^earn- 
esdy ooveted newvti. These circumstances must hai^ operated 
with peculiar efficacy mi the youthlulniind) and have excited to 
cttiulation, wfiSe they admiiu^ered rewards. 

In this hut they ako recounted their own di^afters, and with* 
Out doubt calculate upoti the losses which they had sustained. 
So that whUe 'Aey enumerated ^ their own heroic deeds/' they 
recorded tfaor ht^ess fall by doom of battle, i&nd cbmplained 
<« ^at fete free virtue shonld inthrall to force or chance.^* In 
these perpetual agitations, which arose from a sttrange vicissi* 
ttide ^ victory and defeat, the life of a Chorarbee must have 
been tnade ^ip <rf' tumuh and alkfm. The ihhd in such a situa* 
tion, ntuat ha^e been ctestantly engaged in t»Mding ov^^ pa^ 
imifottunes or in meditating future revenge. 

Ill this htft, the ttses of which we have been describing, thef 
inegularly or by general iigreemeiit met for the di^atch of ptrtj- 
lic ^thiin. At other times their meetings were casual, and de* 
pended solely cm the will of those who chose to attend. This 
however only applied to the men. The women on all occasion* 
^pere fiarbidden to enter lliis grand cabin by the established cu^ 
toms of their eonnnimity ; they were obliged to retire, to what 
may be termed their personal Habitations, without attempting 
to intnide> either upon the eounciki, or pleasures of the men. 

In this hut or grand cabin, which bears a strong resemblance 
to the halls which are recorded by Ossian the Scottish bard, in 
.which the exploits of Conal, Cuthulian, and Fingal were related 
to rouse a spirit of martial enterprise, the Charaibees had fre- 
quently a scene of festivity. Every thing on such occasions was 
in common among them ; and the consumption was borne sft 

the joint expense ^ the parties.* 

- -- ■ - - 1 - - — I — — — — ■ — - -- ■■ ■ ■ I « -» 

• Of the origin of their arcs they gave the following account. And m «► 
perftitioo i$ the produce of «7eiy climate, it is not improbably that the tra« 
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Unacquainted with every branch of science^ and untrained 
from their earliest infancy in any kind of exercise but that 
which war aflforded, the hours must have moved tardily ; and 
their time must have rested upon them as an intolerable burden- 
In savage, as well as civilized life, the soul requires activity and 
exercise ; its vacant moments are burdensome and dull ; and 
in such a situation it feels its imprisonment, and suffers from 
the chain. It prompts to action in cases where the judgment 
is too feeble to direct its energies; and produces effects 
through its native activity, which are more pernicious than per- 
fect inanity. The exuberance of its energies will render itself 
conspicuous^ even where reason id unable to controul its force ; 
and time must be either improved or murdered through every 
moment that fleets along its stream. 

Such was the case with the Charaibees. Their reasoning 
powers had never been called into much exercise. They were 
enfeebled by sloth, and injured by inaction, and were insuffi- 
cient to assume the empire of the intellectual part of man. 
Hence the vices of savage life became predominant, and ga- 
thered strength from those actions which would submit to no 
restraint. The mind of the Cfaaraibee presents magnificence in 
utter ruins; it shews the natural depravity of man in its most 
disgraceful attire, and awfully demonstrates the certainty of a 
most radical defect* 

The amusements which are established in civilized countries,, 
and the boisterous revels which are found in a savage state, art 
but distinct emanations from the same innate activity of the 
soul ; and the popinjay of Europe, and the Charaibee of the 
western world, Doth conspire to establish the same truth* The 
large cabin of the Charaibee was undoubtedly introduced by 
him to relieve his mind from the horrors of vacancy, and to 
improve himself and countrymen in those practices which ori- 
ginated in the improper direction of the native vigour of his 
soul. But from the amusements of this cabin they soon retir* 
ed to their private huts. In these hiits the Charaibees spent the 
greatest part of their lives, when not at war, either in sleeping 
or smoaking. When they went out, they retired into some 



dition was pi^teired with yeneratioD. ** To an ancient Charaibee bemoanhir 
theuiicomfaartabletavage Hfe of hit conntiyxnen, a deity clad in white appard 
appeared, and told him« Ht would have come looner to have taught hun the 
wayaof civil life, had he .been addressed before. He then shewed him sharp 
cutting stones to fell trees and build houses, and bade him cover them with 
palm leaves. He then broke his sufF in three, which, being planted, soon 
after produced cassada.** See Note on the •* Sugar Cane," a potm by Janes 
Grainger, M« D. p. 14t. 
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comer, 2nd szt upon the grottnd, or at die fo6t of a tree, seeni'-^ 
ingly absorbed in the most profound meditation. Reserved in 
their families, they seldom spoke; but when they did, were al- 
ways heard without interruption or contradiction* Their words 
were attended to with the strictest punctuality; they were des- 
pots in their houses; their females crouched in humble submis- 
sion before them; and a declaration of their will was law. 

In these reveries of solitude which engrossed the vacant hours, 
of the Charaibeey he brooded over his past misfortunes, and 
endeavoured to improve by the late disasters which he had su£-. 
&red. In these retirements he examined at leisure the topics 
which his countrymen had proposed on the great concerns of 
peace or war; and prepared himself to meet the subject of 
debate, to censure or ^j^aud the measures, just as the proposal 
met his view. 

Th^ susteoance of himself and family excited no . solicilaide. 
He slept in peace, thoughtless and careless of to-morrow's fare. 
His household followed his example, or acted from the same 
common instinct which nature had inspired; frigidly indifferent 
both to hope and fear. Clothing for themselves and families 
was an article to which they were strangers; and their paints. 
and other ornaments were provided without their aid; their 
time was therefore divided into two portions, and chiefly en- : 
grossed between solitude and war^ 

Men who dwell in the woods, consume less than those who 
dwell in open countries. The temperance therefore of these 
islanders was habitual, and they took but little trouble to pro* 
cure their scanty sustenance. Without being, compelled to the 
toilsome labours of cultivation, they constantly found in their 
forests a wholesome vegetable food suited to their constitutions,* 
and which required little or no care in preparing it. If they 
sometimes added to their fruits and vegetables what they had 
taken in hunting and fishing, it was generally on some public 
festivals; add these were not held at any stated times ; they 
were therefore always considered as extraordinary assemblies. 
They depended entirely on the fancy of the person who was at 
the expense of the feast, notice being riven some days before 
to all the neighbours, and upoi> particular occasions to the 
whole island; but no one was obliged to attend though invited. 
Sometimes they were called together to resolve on a voyage of 
negotiation, or a visit, or for going to war with another nation. 
If war was the subject of.. the meeting, some old woman was 
produced, who harangued the guests to excite them to ven- 
geance. She gave a long detail of the wrongs and injuries they 
had suffered from th^l eoemy, enumerated the relations and 
ftjeuds they bad killed ; and when she saw that the whole com-^ 
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pangr wov vfiolenDdp beated, Ae bcgaa to exUUt signs of nigr; 
and ^ixat they nugbt no longer breathe anything bnc blood and 
deatjii^ siti^ threw* into the fiikkfto of liia assembly the dried 
limbs ofi some vrho had been slain in fturmer waars^ vhichtfae]F 
feu upon inmedrsUely like fiiiies^ bi^ifig* scratdhinff, tearing in 
pieces,, aad dieving them with all the rage of whadi comuxtty' 
and vindictive mett are capable in a savage state* They then. 
^i^pcatnuk tHae jKoapaaai, mi prosiiaed ta he ready on an ap- 
pcmted 6sif to set out to^tfaerj in order to go. ;uid exterminate? 
a&theiv eBeniie&. 

It waa seldom that any of these riotonr meetings passed 
ipkhoHt faomicideb ^Btiich was ccnnmitted uridiouC nmch cere« 
mon^ k was. sufficient for one of the guests to. recolksct that 
aaotber had kxllied one of his celationsi or that he had given 
him some oSbnce : nothing more was wanting to excite him 
tD> revenge. He rose vp without ceremony ; he got behind 
his adversary^ and ^tiasc splilf his head wkh. a blow from 
faifichib, or sddsbed him with a knife; and not one of the peiv 
ssotr present endeavoured to prevent the.assassinatio% or to arw 
rest idle perpetrator o£ the horrid deed; eacept it so happened 
that the- unfortunate victim had sons^ brothersy oe nephews m 
tlie assembly; in which case thery immediately feU npoor the* 
ascassbv and dispatched him« Thus a people^ who withoiit 
any regular form of government^ eogoyed a oase kind of tran^ 
qiullhy» and gaxre way to a life of indidencey in their domestic 
retirementi manifested ibe utmost bratahty in these oonviviftl' 
assemUiesy where hatnd and revenge appeared to be ibeir pre* 
ckuninant passions. 

The wars they engaged in^ as hinted already^ yerechieAy car* 
ried OB agsunst the Araucos or Arrowauks, a powerful Indian ns^ 
tion on Jthat part of the continent of Sauth America^ which ex- 
tended along the coasts of Guiana. The natntal antipathy of th» 
Chasaibeesy which was transmitted firom father to son» we have* 
already conjectured to have arisen from their amcestors being ex* 
peUed the country of the Arrowauks, and obliged to seek new 
habitations and a settlement in die iskod^ named after «them. 
They end>arked on these warCke expeditions in boats .icaUed 
caneesy cottstructedfrom a single tree^ made hoUow and shaped 
by a tedions and laborious process, partly by firev and pardywith 
hatchets in which a sharp stone was fixed to serve as a knife* 
Their weapons were a massy chib and poisoned asrowsy* and 
their usual mode of attack was by conceaUng themselves in Ao 
woods. Soanetimes they covered themsehes with leaves ; some* 
tnnes they stood or by down behind trees or hillocks ; tim 
they suddenly sprung out fit>in these ambushes, and made a 
dreadful slaughter^ 1$ timely discovered on their mv^h, they 



sddom eAgagcd in open battle) bat rctxeated to watt a better opi« 
portunity of making i^se of slnt^em. 

The attention and care bestowed on aged penc^pts to the laift 
extremity of life, was a dbtinguidiing liroament in thecharac'^ 
ter of the Charaibees; but one extraordinary act of kvkLnfiss m 
their esteem^ vonld be coissidered as an act of cruel mhwpa>^ 
aky by Europeans^ and esJpeciaUy by a lover of dbe gospel of 
lesus Christ. If their old pec^, tired of iife» or eai)m»ted b|t 
pain or fflckness,. entreated to be released from their tonntautiy 
the^ put than, to death.; but this rav^ happened. They aboi 
cut their own haic dKirt, made loud lameotadoQs^ and socne^ 
tmg% made gashes in tjbeir fledi> for the loss of thciy relations 
?aid fneods. 

The hair of the Gfaaraibetaf we hanre already noticad, was 
tanked by thesn among their most important articles of Qma«« 
ment. Chi this^ account their stares were never permitted ti» 
wear it k>z^ ; but soch of tiieir awn people as had been taken 
prisoners, but were again restored, though some mark^ of de^' 
gradation were placedspon them as bodges of dishooouTy w«:e 
not denied this privilege. It was a tcdoen of national distinction^ 
which seemed unalienable. 

As the Charaibeea had no laws, so they had no extenkalfianii< 
jo£ religious worddp; and therefore neither the former nor ths 
latter hiad suggested to them any place of common rendeanrousy 
in whkfa thoy might deposit the foodies of their dead. In tUet 
point as well as others they were left to act under the impulse 
of nature, with nothiBg bnt the conduct of their predecessors 
far their guide. 

To. the patriarch of a family were assigned some parttcuJar 
marks of distinctioii in his death, which in hb life*time faie waa 
not permitted to cbim. Instead of being interred in some vault 
sacred to the (amflyv his own cabin or hut which had been his 
habitatioii when Kving,. became hassepukhre after death* The 
firiendsand rdatioosof the deceased, after spending some tim^ 
in lamentation, abandoned thi& habitadon of death> after hav- 
mg' finished the obse^es of their departed friend* His grave ■ 
was. dug nearly imthe centre of his.onn habkation^ m which be 
was. Riterred in a sitting pcntQre> and covered with rubbish.. Th$ 
habitation, these rites being performed, was then, totally aban* 
doned by all hi^ survivors^ and they selected a distant spot tqi 
erect another hut. 

Of their religious- views, of their notions <^ a Supreme Being 
^d their prospects of rewards and punishments in another Ii£r, 
something still remains to be said. But on ea^ of these topkra- 
pur infornuition is scanty; a beam of hght^ it is true, will ocer 
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casionally dart across the gloom of savage darkness, to illtuhi- 
nate the horrors which encircle them on every side. But though 
our views are circumscribed with barriers which we cannot pass^ 
the glimmerings of light which we perceive, will tend further to 
estaUish a fact which is indeed already incontrovertible; that 
some faint traces of these truths have been found in all the sa- 
vage nations upon earth. Their notions^ it is true, like those of 
the Charaibees, have been confused and indistinct ; but the 
diamond glitters through the rubbish with which it is inclosed, 
and unfoMs its well-known marks to that eye which has been 
accustomed to peruse the page of revelation. 

They considered the earth as their common bountiful parent, 
to whom they held themselves indebted for all the necessaries, 
comforts and conveniencies of life ; and they were ready on all 
occasions to acknowledge the obligations which such favours 
conferred. They also admitted, the existence of a good and of an 
evil spirit; which continually operated in hostility to each other. 
To both of these spirits they assigned an efficient power, and sup- 
posed that the earth occasionally acted under the controul of both. 
To the good spirit they ascribed the blessings which the earth 
produced in all its varied productions which they enjoyed : but 
to the evil spirit they attributed all the natural evils widh which 
they felt themselves afflicted, and imagined that it was the cause 
of earthquakes, hurricanes, and excessive droughts, with wluch 
their lands were occaaonally visited^ Such were their general 
notions of a first or primary cause I 

What their sentiments of spirit in general were, we do not 
know, nor can we be assured that they had any such views as 
would submit to definition. They must have considered it as 
something distinct £rom the world which they inhabited, be- 
cause theur notion both of the good and evil spirit included an 
idea of power, which was capable of controuling the different 
elements with which they were surrounded. But whether they 
supposed the good and evil spirit to be equal to each other, or 
considered one to be superior to the other, are points which we 
connot ascertain. Neither can we satisfy ourselves as to the va- 
rious perfections which they ascribed to the Divine Being. The 
notion of power seemed to be predominant, which must have 
been confusedly blended with some indistinct notions of wisdom 
and goodness. But still they were incapaUe of conceiving how 
a being who included goodness and wisdom in his nature, could 
permit those various evils to exist which so frequently overtook 
them; and from this inability to reconcile theory with fact, it 
is highly probable that they introduced their evil spirit, to re- 
move seeming contradictions from their own ideas. They 
vere sensible of the di^culties with which thev were eut 
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cumbered, but were (brgetfbl of the absurdities into which they 
plunged themselves. 

Whether either or both of these spirits were iiifinite and 
eternal) they did not seem to know; nor could they carry their 
conceptions into speculations so remote as subjects of this na- 
ture would be to them, so as to reason abstractedly on the eter- 
nity of God. They were satisfied that both moral and phy- 
sical evil existed, but they could account for the origin of nei- 
ther. They were equally assured that these were effects of 
some adequate causes, and they formed to themselves distinct 
notions of these causes, allowing one to be good and the other 
evil, thus making their deities and observations to correspond 
with one another. The manner in which these divinities exist- 
ed, seemed not to have engrossed their thoughts v nor are we 
any where informed, whether they ascr9)ed to them a local re- 
sidence, or supposed them to have a kind of omnipresent exist- 
ence. They however admitted that their deities were in them- 
selves invisible to their sight, and incomprehensible to their 
knowledge ; but stiU, that the good spirit was a spectator of 
their conduct ; and that his observation of their actions here, 
became the foundation of those rewards or punishments, which 
4iey expected to have administered to them in another life. 

They attributed to the malignant spirit more activity in the 
present world than they ascribed to the good ; but in another 
life the case appeared to be reversed. The power of the evil 
spirit seemed to be confined to their earthly abode, in which it 
alvrays endeavoured to do them mischief, and on all occasions to 
oppose and counteract the designs of the good, who was rather 
an idle spectator, and felt but little .concern in the afiairs of 
men. But in that state of being which they admitted beyond 
the grave, their evU spirit appeared either to be deprived of power 
or of existence ; thft good alone seemed capable of every exer^ 
tion, and it was from him alone that they expected either re* 
wards or punishments. Such were the leading features of the 
notions which they had of the conduct of their divinities to- 
ward them. 

But besides these general views of these two apparently in^ 
dependent'deities, they imagined that they acted towards man- 
kind through the agency of some subordinate beings, of- whom 
they could give but a very obpcure account. The intermediate 
agents, they supposed, exercised their functions between the 
deities and themselves on all occasions; and they considered 
them as messengers constantly passing and repassing in their tu« 
telary employment, and they supposed them so numerous as to 
preside over every individual of their tribe. 

It was always through the agency of these tutdary beings that 
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they addressed themselves to their dmoitses : it was tfaroogii 
these miserable Idols or demons that they expected their g^ 
iNnoald be accessible to them, or avert those mischiefs to vphich 
they found themselves e^qposed. With these hferior agents 
they fancied themsehres to be familiar; they were charged 
with their orders, they were loaded with their prayers, and 
their sacrifices and offerings were entrusted to their care. In 
honour of these subordinate spirits they erected statues fiom 
a species of clay which they hardened in the fire, and fixed 
on . some pedestal in a conspdcuous part of their viUages; but 
these were of a considerable magnitude. There were others 
more portable in size, and more commodious for conveyance 
from place to place, as necessity or choice shoukl direct the in* 
dividual. These diminutive idols were perhaps designed as 
talismans in all the branches of their expeditions ; they were 
to serve as directors to their tutelary deities to engage their 
goardianship and protecting care, when they embarked on 
perilovs enterprises, snd were placed beyond die rcad& of the 
large, the stationary village idol which ahvays resided at home; 

The-diape which these images assumed, was imperfect mid 
imceitain. They bore, upward, some distant reKmUance to a 
human.head ; and this seems to be ail the distinction that can 
be given. Downward, they were rather made fiir conveniency 
^an representation^ and the parpoaes of acoonnnodation seem«» 
ed rather to be studied, than any symbolical likeness feo the ttt« 
telary beings which they were aapposed to pei^nate. But as 
the spirtts which these idob rq>resented, wef« unreal and des» 
titnte of aH eRistenoe (oniess they be supposed to be devils} Jt 
is not sorprisin^ that tiaeir images abould be absurd, JLike 
die imps and &ries whadi haunt the iaaaeinRienfr of some-of 
the most ignorant sn our mti^ uwuuy^ of which tto iikeness 
can posstfaiy be grven, these isoigniBfy infaior ^nts of the 
Chandbees haffied die skill of tiwr most ingetiiDas nrlim-^ilrt 
utmost «of dsear power ootid avach no fuAlMr tktttn <a& auxsouf h 
figure of a Auman head. 

I know not whether it may be refining too much upon Cheir 
savage oooditioo, to sitppase that tfais poitiat view aftd pattial 
con^alment of the peraom of their deitiea, in the images fvtiich 
they snade, were denpsed to repiesent the xaonner ul which liiey 
thoiight that dzeir godsaee^aM ahittnscives, «i tke vanous ton* 
oetns ef hSt\ knt oertain st is, that ^between these views there 
b at least some distant simihtode. They peroeived ehough to 
convince ^hem that a superior power had an esisieoce, but yet 
the^* saw him too coKfnsediy to he >iUe to cos^rehend either 
that existence which €bey adtnilteA, or <hoise ways which de** 
uuiastiabd to ihem^his bong. Sut these '^ivure perhc^ senti- 
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tnent^ too refined for the fiavage Charaibee. - Tt is more proba- 
ble that he acted from still grosser impulses, and that he at- 
tempted to represent the invisible God by the woiicmanship o£ 
his hands. In this view he holds out an awfiil picture of hu^ 
man nature, and afibrds us a melancholy lesson of our depraved 
condition. We learn from him wha% our own situation would 
have been, if the God whom we serve, had either deprived us 
of revelation, or given to us the direction of our own actions 
without an effectual guide.* 

Bestde^ these large and stationary, and dimiiiutivdy movea- 
ble idols which we have noticed, they had in some convenient* 
place in every village, a kind of rural akar, evidently erected to 
an unknown God. It was simple in its construction, and was 
composed of rushes and the leaves of the banana. To this 
place they resorted like the first of woma& bom, v^o ^ brought 
^^ the firuit of the ground an offering unto the Lord.*^ On these 
altars they placed, as occasional circumstances directed, some 
early productions of the earth, whidi, through the mediation 
of their supposed tutelary beings, were offered to appease the 
vengeance erf* the angry spirit. 

Gratitude however iot past mercies, formed but an incond- 
derable part of that hcMnage which they pud} they were actu- 
ated by different motives $ and they rather designed to avert 
impending anger, than to acknowledge actual obligations. That 
being whom they considered as remotely good, they imagined 
was invariably pr<^tious, and wanted no conciliating oblation : 
diey seemed to view him as imiformly favourable ; and conse- 
quently firom him as they had nothing to fear, so they had 
nothing to hope beyond the blessings which were uniformly be- 
stowed. -Their c<mduct towards him was a requital of hu ii>- 
activity towards them; and they received his kindnesses with . 
indifiSsrence, as events which reached them through the regular 
channel of their bountiful parent the earth. To this good 
deity they seemed* to attribute no affections; they address^ to 
him no invocations ; and conducted themselves towards him as 
they profiessed to believe, as a being who felt no concern in the 
affairs of men. 

Of their malignant demons they however entertained a very 



* Mr. Hughes in the commeiiceinent of his ]^atural History of Barbadoes, 
observes, ** that he saw the head of one of the larger idols dug up in the island 
of Barbadoes, which of itself weighed no less than €Q pounds. It originally- 
stood on an oval pedestal about three feet in height.** At the same time va^ 
rions fragments of the lares or household gods were raised from the. ground : 
but the beads of these were very small; they seemed only made fox domestic 
occasions. 

VOL. I. Y 
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..dif^rent opinion. The evil spirit and his inferior agents^ thiey 
consideied as the authors of all their calamities; they therefore 
looked upon them as their greatest foes ; they availed them- 
selves of every method which they thoueht coidd be available^ 
to render them propitious; 'and instituted those sacrifices which 
they offered, to deprecate their wrath* Like the Hottentots 
of the eastern continent, they considered God as an inof&nr 
sive bein^, and besought the evil spirit with the most fervent 
solicitude, that he would do them no harm. Their devotions 
jn every part were unquestionably sincere ; but they were the 
•jB&pring of the most shivish fear, and not of love. They arose 
from an apprehension of danger; terror was the primary source 
of their obedience; and they yielded a reluctant submission to 
a power which they hated as well as feared. Their devotional 
.actions seemed to be called into existence through the immedi- 
ate influence of dangers which they felt; and the magnitude of 
the calamity appeared to be the criterion of the nature of that 
bomage which they paid. The earthquake and the hurricane 
could not fail to alarm them, whenever the Almighty manifest- 
ed his power towards them in these tremendous visitations. On 
.these occasions especially were their devotions called into action, 
by the impulse which arose from those clouds of horror, which, 
on these awful moments, must have gathered closely around 
them. 

But in addition to those acts of religion which we have thus 
surveyed, respecting their stationary and moveable idols ; the 
'altars, which they erected; their good and evil spirit, their mid- 
dle order .of mediatorial demi-gods, and their absitinence from 
several kinds of animal food; besides these, and the ofierings 
which they made, and homage which they paid, their religious 
rites had also even a darker and deeper shade. They had some 
pretended magicians among them, by whom all their oblations 
were made, whom they denominated Boyez. These they were 
taught to believe,, were familiar with those deipons and evil 
spirits whom they so much dreaded ; and having acqiured over 
them through the influence of superstition a vast degree of as- 
cendency, they easily made them the dupes of. their imposi- 
tions, which riveted the fetters of ignorance upon their minds. 

On particular occasions they inflicted upon themselves, either 
voluntarily, or by the direction of their Boyez, the most dreadr 
fill lacerations and gashes, with an instrument made on pur- 
pose, in which were inserted the teeth of the agouti.* With 
-*— ^^^— — ^^^~~^~~— — — ^— - — 

* The agouti i« a land animal knowa in theie islands, of the quadruped 
kind) of a species between a rat and an English rabbit. The teeth of this 
animal are r'emarkably sharp, and calculated to inflict a wound at once paia- 
fall ~ 
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tins instrument they tore their fiesh, and poured a hloody 
Kbation to their offended god. Whether' these inflictions were 
administered hy way of expiatory sacrifices to atone for oflfences 
which they had previously committed, or were nothing more 
than the natural effects of an -mmeaning superstition operating 
in frantic rage, are points which perhaps are only known to 
God. Some traces of an expiatory sacrifice have been disco-' 
vered among the most unenlightened savages of the earthy ob- 
scured indeed with various absurdities, and oftentimes darkened 
with a vail of superstition which can only be pierced with the ut- 
most difficulty. Perhaps these wounds which the unenlighten- 
ed Charaibee inflicted upon himself, might arise firom a fiilt 
conviction that some expiation *was necessary to render the deity 
he addressed propitious to mortals, and that this expiation could 
be eflTected by nothing short of human blood. 

However obscure these hints may be in themselves, they 
seem to insinuate that God has sown in the human heart some 
£ur conceptions of the necessity of a mediatorial sacrifice for 
sin* This sacrifice we behold folly accomplished in the person 
«f lesus Chiristt and revealed in tluit blessed gospel which he 
has in infinite mercy riven to instruct us in the things which 
jsnake for our everlastmg peace. By the light of this Sun of 
Righteousness^ we discover the origin of those realities which 
the unenlightened Charaibee could never develop; we behold 
tfaat^while God is infinite in mercy, he is inexorably just; and 
we learn how he can be just, even while he is the justifier of 
him that believes in Jesus. In the person of him whose infi^ 
nite love induced him to make his soul an offering for sin, we 
mar see mercy and truth meeting together, and righteousness 
and peace saluting each other with an holy kiss. Through the 
expiatory sacrifice of the Saviour, all is harmonious, all is clears 
all is unfolded, and all b just; and we have an extensive pros^ 
pectof unutterable beauty, so opening upon the fiuthfiil soul^ 
as to excite its warmest eratilude in time^ and such as will burst 
upon it with incenceivsS>le glory beyond the grave^ and bind it 
in rapturous adoration dirough eternity. 

Besides tho^e confosed notions of the being and worship of 
% God) which these benighted Charaibees entertained, there 
is another distinguishing feature to be observed, which-is inse- 
]parable firom what we have «tated-^-their notion of retribution 
in a foture state. 

Perhaps in ibis darkest conditi^i of maiddnd some &int 
glimmerings of an hereafter, have given animation to human 
hopes. It seems to be a principle implanted more or less in 
the breasts of all mankind by that Light which lighteth every 
10^ that cometh into the world^ and therefore universally 
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preyails> except where it is eradicated by the basest kind of 
sophism* If these strong intimations are only calculated to flat- 
ter and betray us, no phenomenon that ever existed, can be 
more unaccountable than this deception. The feelings of 
mankind demonstrate the prevalency of this sentiment ^ but 
not all the philosophy in the world can account for .the decep- 
tion, admitting that we are in this point imposed upon with a 
lie. Even the difficulties which will attend the supposition of 
its being false, will become corroborating evidences in favour 
of its truth, and assist us in this important article of our faith. - 
. The views of the Charaibees concerning a future state, like 
the notions which were entertained by them on other impor- 
tant subjects, were obscured by superstition, and sensualized by. 
the predominancy of their passions: but that they believed the 
fact, will admit of no dispute. The rewards and punishmenti 
of another life seem howeve/ to have depended upon that cou- 
rage or cowardice wbkh they manifested in their present state*? 
These appear to be the principal actions which could extend 
their influence beyond the grave. 

To the heroic and enterprising they assigned an abode, smne«> 
what similar to the elyaium of the ancient heathens. In this re* 

E* >n they fondly imagined that they should meet their departed 
ends and heroes, who even now were continually hovering 
around them, observing their actions, and maikine the heroic 
qpochs of their lives. They supposed that the shades of. the 
departed participated in all their enjoyments, and 8ympath]ze4 
with them in their severest woes } and that as they noted all 
their deeds, their reception into the habitation of the departedy 
would only be glorious, in proportion as their conduct hsid be^ 
brave. These considerations must have operated considerably 
upon their minds, and have produced in their conduct, efl&cts 
which bid defiance to our calculations. 

Theyimadned this blissful abode to be {daced, if possible^ in 
% more deli^ful region than the happy valley of Ambara i it 
was a country, though of an earthly lond, in which the &ceof 
nature vpore a perpetual smile, and in wluch the groves were 
clothed with a perennial verdure* It was a place, in which the 
wars of conflicting elements could never reach them ; and ii| 
which the angry thunders could not be heard. It was a situa* 
tion in which no tornado coold commit devastatbns; and in 
which the earthquake never yawns ; where nature should be 
delivered from those agitations, which they beheld afiKcting her 
in the beatings of her tempests and the roaring of her seas. In 
&ie, it was sm elyaium in which the earth diould never lan^ 
guisb under the OKessive violence of a s^orrhing sun) and m 
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vhich the sickly season should nerer draw her pestilential 
breath. 

In this imaginary abode, they expected the same or similar 
honours to be paid them, which marked their stations in the 
present world: in which their past adventures should be recount- 
ed, and their heroic deeds rehearsed among the immortal inha- 
bitants (tf this elysium ; and their glories should arise in dw 
proportion to the courage of their Uves. 

But these .crude and remantic notions of futurity were pro^ 
ductive of scaies of cruelty which we canhot contemplate with^ 
out horror. The glories of immortality being closely allied to 
the honours of the present life> required the same appendages 
of greatness which had marked the individual in his former 
state ; and as the dignity and reward of. the Charaibean hero 
consisted in the number of his wives and captives^ it was thought, 
to be a religious duty to offer some of them to the spirits of 
their departed warriors, that they might administer to them 
in another life. I he funerals of their heroes were therefore 
dignified with these bloody rites, and the unfortunate women 
were obliged to suffer death, that they might wait upon the 
spirit of their departed lerd,^ The same views which were 



* Hie funeral rites of the Charaibees bear a strongr resemblance, in tomt 
i ns ta nc e s , to those which Homer records among the Greeks. We have alrea* 
dy observed that on the decease of the heroes, the relations of the dead despoil- 
ed their hair, and offered it as a token of respect to the departed lyrsu'rior. '"fhis 
Homer tells us was the custom among the Greeks. On the funeral of Patro« 
clus he observes, 

Next these a melancholy band appear, 

Amidst lay dead Patrodus on the bier ; 

(ftr aU the cwu their tcaUerd lock* they throv/. 

And again a few lines afterward the poet observes on the same occasion. 
But great Achilles stands apart in pray'r. 
And from hit head divides theyelioto hedr^ 
Those curling locks which from his youth he vow*d. 
And sacred grew to Sperehius' honoured flood* 

And again* 

Thus o'er Patroclus while the hero pray'd. 
On his cold hand the sacred Uck he laid. 

The Charaibees on the death of a renowned warrior offered some of hif 
captive slaves in sacrifice, that they might attend upon the manes of their 
conqueror in his separate state. This Homer lays, on the same funeral occar 
sion which we have already mentioned, was also the case with the Greeks, 
After enumerating different victims which had fallen on the mournful occasion, 
fhepoet adds, ^ 

Then, last of all and horrible to tell, 
Sad sacrifice ! twelve Trojan captives felL 
On these the rage of fire victorious preys, 
Involves, and joins them in one common blase* - 

Iliad, b. ixiii. 
U is true the Creeks burned their dead, while the Charaibees buried theirs, 
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entertained by the sa^ge heroes in life} shone in perspective he^ 
yond the grave ; and the animal passions were supposed to sur- 
"vive the l^ody, and to adhere to the soul in its separate con» 
dition. 

But these funeral honours were not of universal application. 
Those who had signalized themselves by personal achievements, 
V'ere the only persons who had any reason to expect these ex- 
traordinaiy tributes of respect. The cowardly and base were 
considered as degenerated from the virtue <n their ancestors ^ 
and their survivors assigned to them a situation suited to their 
crovdlng views. They doomed them to a disgraceful abode 
beyond some distant andimpassaUe mountains, and degraded 
them in that situation to a state of the most abject servitude. 
They vrere consigned to labours which could neither know 
Intarmission nor end} and were destined to engage in such 
^gracefol .employmmts as were most detestable in the ap» 
prdxenttOBS of the Charaibees. The loss oi liberty constitut- 
ed QO inconsiderable portion of their jpunishment; and the 
companions whom they assigned th«3m tor their associates in 
these melancholy regions, tended to aggravate the circum- 
stances of their concution, and to render their situation exr 
quisitely intolerable. And to heighten their miseries by the 
most dreadful of all eaiamitiess ^ey imagined that they would 
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and .so far the simiiitYide may be said to be lost; but yet in another point o( 
view the likeness will again revisit us. The Charaibees admitted a state of 
existence beyond the grave, and so did the Greeks. The former supposed that 
the spirits of their warriors were influenced by the same motives in another 
life which actuated them in this, and that in both situations the soul was alike 
•usceptible of the same impressions. And these sentiments prevailed also 
among the Greeks, as may be plainly inferre4 from their various ritea oi se» 
pult^re, as well as from th^ requests which the spirits of their heroes wtre 
supposed to make. 

But of minute and diversifying shades there can hardly be an end. Each 
Heathen natian had fts own peculiarities even on sendments, which, in the 
abstract, they unitedly received in their essential parts. The notions of the 
Greeks respecting a separate state may serve to confirm the opinioii whkh 
I have ventured to adopt, namely, that the belief of a future state has in 
one shape or another been universally adopted. Achilles, after having been 
visited in the preceding night by tne spirit of Patrodus, is wapptSeA to 
awake from his sleep, and, after musing p^tsiyjsly, jrith uplifted handp 
observes as follows: 

• 

*Ti8 true, 'tis certain, man, though dead, rj-tain^ 
Part of himself, th* immortal mind remains. ' 
And again : 

This night m^r friend so late iii battle lost, 
Stood at my side a pensive plaintive ghost; 
Even now familiar as in life he came, 
Abs, how different ^ yet how like the same. 



be h«ld in perpetual iepvitude and slavery by the Art owaiiksr, 
their fnost inveterate foes. 

Of a resurrecti(Hi of the body they had no conception* All 
their views of a future state applied solely to their souls; and 
the joys and griefs of an hereafter, though adapted to the sen- 
sations of the body, were chose in which the body could bear 
no part* Like every other unenliffhtened nation, they hoped 
to survive the grave, and expected felicities or woes in another 
life, which should be founded in justicie, but which in either 
case should never end. As they had no idea of a future re- 
surrection, they had no conception of any particular period of 
restitution. A day of judgment seemed to be totally remote 
firom their thoughts. -They imagined that the spirits of their 
departed relations, both cowardly and brave, immediately on * 
their departure from this life, entered into the full possession 
of those rewards which awaited them, and that from that mo-, 
ment their condition could undergo no change. 

Such were the views, the hopes, and fears, of the primitive 
inhabitants of the Windward Islands, the Charaibees. We 
perceive that they were permitted to act under the dominion of 
their own ferocious passions, with little else than blind nature 
for their guide ; and were suffered, though for reasons which 
are inscrutaUe to us, to wander in a state of intolerable darkness, 
while we have beeh favoured with the light of the glorious gos- 
pel. We know no reason why this difference should be made; 
we have no excellencies to plead in our behalf, nor have we 
merited those remarkable favours, which infinite mercy has 
ypuchsafed unto us. The judgments of God are unfathomable ; 
and yet we are fully assured that he must do what is right. To 
consider these Charaibees as alienated from the mercies of God^ 
and individually and unavoidably devoted to destruction, is a * 
presumptuous judgment which we have no right to pass. Not 
having the written law, they were undoubtedly a law unto 
themselves, and must stand or fall by some rule of justice, dis« 
tinct from that, by which, as Christians^ we shaH be judged. 

The God of time and eternity is not an austere master, reap- 
ing where he has not sown, and gathering where he has not 
strewed; he will be just, when he shall judge the world in righ^ 
teousness ; and will make that justice which we are now unable 
fiilly to comprehend, conspicuous to every intelligent being. 
Till that period arrives, it is our duty to wait with humble hope 
and patient resignation, and to redouble our gratitude towardg 
God for that superior light which he has communicated to us. 
And at the same time, when we contrast our situation with that 
of these Charaibees ; when we consider the great advantages 
which infinite compassion has afibrded us, and the impen^tra* 
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ble shadows which hover over a savage dispensation^ it ^otdd 
enlarge our bowels of compassion towards them^ and induce us 
to use our utmost exertions to spread among heathen nations, 
the light of that gospel which we enjoy. And that they may 
be made partakers of the same blessings, and brought into the 
same lib^ty, should be the earnest prayer of every fiovis' soul 
to that God who can send by whomsoever he pleases ; who has 
inclined the hearts of the benevolent to establish missions 
in foreign parts, and has particularly blessed his servants who 
have laboured in that department of the Christian church. At 
the same time it should induce those on whom the favours of 
the Almighty have been showered in temporal abundance, to 
assist in promoting this blessed work, being fully assured that 
a cup of cold water given to a disciple of Jesus Christ shall in 
no wise lose its reward. 

In no particular countpies of the globe, have the missionary 
labours been more abundantly blessed than in the West India 
Islands, as will appear in the subsequent part of this work. 
And astonishing as it may seem, notwithstanding the horrors 
and devastations of war, the success of the missionaries still 
continues progressive, and bids fair, at least in those regions, 
speedily to accomplish the prophecy, *< that the knowledge <:£ 
the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters the face of the great 
deep." 

It is certainly placed beyond our power to penetrate contin- 
gencies, or to say what unforeseen events the progress of time 
may produce; but forming our calculations of what may be, 
from what has been ; by estimating the future from the past, 
i think we may safely conclude, that nothing but want of zeal 
in the ministers who are engaged in the missions, or the want 
of liberal patronage to support an undertaking so truly lauda- 
ble, can frustrate that desired resuh which we contemplate 
with (Measure, *' when all shall know God from the least unto 
the greatest.'' These views conduct our minds to a scene 
delightful and glorious; and present. us with a prospect, in 
which these islands will appear in a spiritual light, vriiat we 
have observed of them in a natural point of view; to be an 
extensive garden, planted and cultivated by the hand of 
God. 

Having stated the most important particulars relative to the 
Charaibees, having pointed out their excellencies and defects, 
and traced them through their lives in this, and contemplations 
of another world, it is time to retire from this article. A vari- 
ety of subordinate circumstances and facts might be stated, 
which would be pleasing to some, and triffing to others, with- 
out being particularly interesting to any. But theie minute de- 
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Ikieations are omkted. There is one circumstance however 
which ought not to be passed orer in total silence ; it is a point 
vrhich relates to their arts and manufactures. 

The art of weaving, though in a rude state, was not wholly 
unknown to the inhabitants ef the difierent islands which were 
visited by C>lumbusy both Windward and Leeward. Their 
matenals were cotton, which they wove into strong and'sub- 
stantial cloth, and reserved for domestic uses. Thej had an 
art by which they dyed it of various colours, as caprice or na- 
tional taste directed ^ though red or scarlet seemed to be the 
prevailing colour which delighted the Charaibees. OF this cloth 
th^ made their hammocks in which they slept, and the ban- 
dages which their females wore around their legs; and they ap- 
pl^ it also to such purposes as the interna} condition of their 
kttts required. 

In addition to this circumstance, they had established among 
them a species of pottery, which supplied their domestic con- 
veniences. These kitchen utensils they formed from the native 
ehy of the islands. They gave them their form while in sr 
^ndteable state, and burnt them in kilns, not unlike the potters 
of more refined nations, where arts and manufactures are car- 
ried to such a deme of perfection as to raise s^ch articles to a 
rank of faitional nnportance. Nor were these utensils of a 
mde and cmseendy nature. Like the weapons of their warriors^ 
they were finished with exactness and precision $ and would 
hsBwe conferred ao disgrace on the professed artists of England. 
TKeir matarials, it is true, were adapted to these purposes ; but 
fiilly uothiitg Uis than ingenuity, not often to be found among 
men who possessed harcQy any thing human but the shape, 
could have brought to perfection such articles as required a te- 
dious though simple process. We may therefore naturally con,- , 
elude, that had their faculties been properly cultivated, had 
their minds been enlightened, and had pn^r methods been 
taken with them to train them gradually to d^plihe and order, 
they woidd net have appeared in such a despicable light, as the 
pride of diose who view them with .contempt would persuade 
MB to believe. 

The same observations which are thus made on the Charai* 
beesr wilt undoubtedly apply, in a general sense, to most if not 
all the uncivilized parts of the human race. They may difier 
from one another by minute shades and imperceptible grada^ 
lions, tilt, frtmi the highest to the lowest, the contrast may be 
marked wi^ strong and pointed colours. But the intellectual: 
powers of man are without aQ doubt radically the same in every 
portion of the globe ; and those difiTerences which occasionally 
appear so strUiing, may be attributed to.the influence of custon;^ 
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or some other extraneous catise> with which* the essential pro* 
perties of the human mind have little or no connexion. We 
observe the same distinctions among ourselvesy between man 
and man. The mind frequently assimilates itself, in its con- 
dition» to that of the body ; and were we to form our national 
estimate from the most uncultivated parts of the English pea* 
santry» our scientific character would bear but an inferior rank» 
when placed in competition with its present unrivalled name. 
The Charaibees were all peasantry. Nay, they were very much 
beneath. They had no examples from any higher orders, either 
to prompt them to. diligence in researches, or to instruct them 
by superior conduct, bow to love truth, justice, and virtue. 
And what is still of infinitely greater importance, they had 
none to instruct them in the things which made for their ever- 
lasting peace. All these circumstances united together, will 
assuredly assign sufficient reasons, why the Charaibees continued 
in a savage state. 

The influence of climate may, without doubt, he admitted to 
have in such cases some considerable share, in expediting or re- 
tarding the barbarism which we contemplate. The climates 
which men inhabit, may have a very great influence over the 
'perceptive powers of the mind. They may choke in some 
measure the avenues of knowledge, and make the soul less sus- 
ceptible of impressions than in other more favouraUe regions. 
But these are but temporary embarrassments, and vrill not ope- 
rate against the theory for which I contend, namely, that men 
are men, and that they possess all the radical principles which 
are essential to the nature of man, in every climate, and in 
every country on the globe. 

That some defective individuals will be found among a large 
^d unwieldy mass of people, whose faculties no instruction can 
properly unfold, will admit of no dpubt ; but these can no more 
be brought forth to confront a general theory, than the anoma- 
lies which we behold in the productions of nature, can be 
adduced to contradict the regularity of her works. Nei- 
ther can we justly infer a radical difiference from such erratic 
circumstances, any more than from the astonishing e3q>loits of 
those daring geniuses, whose actions have inunortalized their 
names, and which history must transmit tp nations which arQ 
yet unborn. 

Such men may be justly reckoned among the wonders of na- 
ture, and are only to be found scattered up and down through 
distant ages of the world. Greece exbted many ages before it 
produced a Homer; and Rome before it produced either a Vir- 
gil or a Caesar. England saw many centuries roll by, before it 
l^roduced either a Shakspeare or a AGltoni a Newton, z MarU 
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boixnigli, a Bacon, or a Locke. And the t^orld h^s produced 
but one Columbus firom creation to the present hour.* 

What the faculties of men are capable of bringing forth, when 
properly unfolded, perhaps we-are incompetent to decide. We 
can only estimate from what has been, and this method seems 
to be our surest guide. < But certain it is, that the faculties must 
be unfolded, before the individual can commence the man. 
This can only be done, by introducing civilization among those 
who are now in a savage state, or suzik in barbarism which is 
divided from it only by a few diminutive shades. Civilization 
always flourishes most where the gospel is preached in its pu- 
rity ; and therefore we may justly infer, that nothing can be so 
happily calculated, even in a national and commercial point of 
view, to effect the happy purpose, as the establishment of the 
gospel in the uncivilized and barbarous countries of the world. 

But when fit)m the political motives we turn our views, as 
ministers of the gospel, or as Christians, to the eternal wel- 
fare of these benighted fragments of hutnan nature, the sub- 
ject bursts upon us in all its greatness. God has placed us in a 
situation superior in this view to any nation of the earth ; ahd 
has given us the temporal power and spiritual ability, to carry 
the gospel into distant lands; he has impressed Us with its im- 
portance, and therefore requires us on this awful point to make^ 
our own reflections. 



* Perhaps we may presume to add even to Columbus himself, though m 
an inferior point of viewi onr very great navigator Captain Cook. 
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CENEILAL SURVET OF MISSIONS. 

The necessity of sending the gospel into foreign parts — missionaries 
sent from Spain to the West Indies y to the East Indies y and to 
South America — the Danes send a Protestant mission to the 
East Indies — great French mission to China, Progress^ %enithy 
decline^ fdUure and sufferings of the missionaries^^^auses %Mch 
conspired to defeat the designs of the mission. 

A Prestestant mission first sent from England hy the Incorporated 
Societif in London — origin of the socieiy-^^the mission proves in 
general rather unsuccessful in its object^ hut ultimately benefit 
cial-^the Moravians send missions into every quarter of the ghhe, 
— Methodist missionaries first introduced into Irelmndy Scotlandy 
and the Isle (f Many Jersey, Guernsey and Alderneyy the Unit* 
ed States of Americoy the tVest Indies y Nova Scotia and Nevt* 
fcundland — success of the Baptist missionariesy and of the foU 
lowers of Mr. Wht^ld — happy effects resulting from the joint 
exertions of all. 

JT ROM the preceding chapters, in which the reader may di»* 
€0¥er human nature in its deplorable ttate of saTage dep^ada- 
tion, we proceed to state a few of the most important partica-> 
larsj which relate to those methods which have been adopted, 
for the civilization and conversion of those outcasts of society 
that are scattered through different regions of the globe. 

The means which have hitherto been deemed most available, 
and most likely to produce those salutary efiects, have been to 
establish missions among those tribes who were sunk in hea« 
thenish darkness, and given up to the grossest kinds of idolatry. 
In some cases these efibrts have failed; and in others they have 
been crowned with much success. If however these missionary 
endeavours have experienced defeats in distant portions of the 
world, they have generally carried with -them the causes of 
their failure. They have sometimes been' so incorporated in 
their establishment, with secular afiairs and the pecuniary inte- 
rests of designing men, that the primary designs have been for- 
gotten. At other times, though undertaken from the purest 
motives, the wel&re of the ignorant savage has been trampled 
under foot ; and the religion of Jesus Christ has been used as 
an instrument of traffic, or a passport, to robbery^ instead of 
being made the medium of salvation. 
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Hiatsomtf of these cases htTe occurred intheeaiMem regions 
of the globe^ f he following pages of ihis chapter will fitliy- 
prove: and that plunder and derastation oigrossed the place 
of true rdigion in the early settlement of the West Indies^ 
the massacre of the natives and the plunder of their territo* 
ries will not permit us to entertain a moment's doubt* And 
that this degeneracy of spirit, to which the failure of missions 
may justly be ascribedt has awfully prevailed over the continent 
of South America, let the history of that extensive but un- 
happy country decide. 

That the good and gracious Being who governs the universe^ 
is infinite both in his power and wisdom, will net admit of » 
oxKBent's doubt. He can therefore accomplish his divine pur- 
poses either with means or without them, as that infinite power 
shall direct, and that infinite wisdom shall see meet. But the 
ordinary method which God adopts for the accomplishing of 
his designs, is through the instrmnentaUty of means. 

The selection of those means must be made by his power and 
wisdom \ and in all his actions he adapts the methods which he 
chooses^ to the great end which he has in view. On this ground 
he has been pleased to propagate the truths of Claistianity^ 
through the medium of those mdividuals to whom he had pre- 
viously made known his will. He selects them to sustain a cha« 
racter that shall be suitable to their profession, and makes use 
of every method to convince them that all their sufficiency b of 
him. While they sustain that character, he engages to support 
them ; and never abandons them^. till they fir^ abandon him. 
He crowns their endeavours with success, while they act with 
conscientious rectitude ; and frustrates their designs^ when they 
degenerate into base and scMrdid views* 

Admitting, therefore^ that God sdects his instrments for 
the propagation of Christianity firom those individuals and na** 
tioQS to which he has previously revealed his will, how can 
ih» Christian nations of £ur(^ accput thexnselves to God, while 
they enjoy wxthungratefiil supineness the light of the gospd» 
and refuse to diaseminate it through the idolatrous nations of the 
earth ! Can they, as nations, justify their conduct, while they 
withhold the exercise of that power, ^iiich Godf £at ooEOfti^ 
sionate purposes, has placed in their hands ? 

Nor will the duty appear less conspicuous, if, fixnn the obG- 
gatbns which we feel ourselves under, we turn our views to 
die depkn^le condition of the Indian and other savage tribes. 
From these views new considerations offer themselves before 
4s, and <:laim an interest in our most serious thoughts. For 
though we grant, that, through the infinite compassion of Gody 
the condition of these savage nations may not be so de^;>erate^ 
as to exclude them individually from that tender mercy which 
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1$ over all his works, yet wc cannot doubt that their situation 
is very dangerous. 

Their condition resembles that of men, who wander througb 
a pathless and inhospitable desert, without protection and with* 
out a guide ; and who are obliged to grope their way in dark- 
ness, through bogs and morasses which teem with destruction, 
towards some place of safety which they do not understand, and 
which lies in a direction which they do not comprehend. Or 
if we survey their situation in another Hght, it is like that of 
helpless mariners^ who are placed in the middle of an immense 
ocean, without a helm, without a compass, and without any 
knowledge either of the distance or bearing of the port of their 
destination ; the sport of adverse winds, and of all the danger? 
of the hostile deep. If we view them in either case, their state is 
deplorable ; in the former instance destruction b attendant on 
every step ; and in the latter it waits upon every wave that 
heaves, and every breeze that blows. In both cases their pre- 
servation is possible, in the midst, of surrounding hazards; 
but it can only be ascribed, in either, to a miracle which wr 
cannot comprehend. Yet sucbkis the situation of the benight-^ 
ed savages, in a moral view, in the various pations of the world ; 
and such has been their case in all the preceding ages which' 
have elapsed I 

Can we then behold them in this deplorable condition while 
we enjoy the light of the gospel, and refuse to extend towards 
them the hand of brotherly love i Can we partake of those 
privileges whidi the gospel affords, and learn, through' the sa- 
cred influences of divine grace ** to know him whom to know 
is eternal life," and yet feel no compassion for our fellow-crea-* 
tures ? Surely such conduct is totally impossible; it 'is farfakl-' 
denl^y every feature of the gospel ; and the overtures of salva- 
tion assure us that it cannot be. ^ 

Divine grace is of a difiusive nature. It urges its real pos- 
sessors to spread the sacred flame which glows in the soul, 
through every region of human nature, till << Ethiopia shall 
stretch out her hamds unto God." It enlarges the views of all 
the sincere followers of Jesus Christ ; and infuses into their bo^ 
aoms an earnest desire, " that all may know him from the least 
unto the greatest ; that he may bring his sons from afar, and his- 
daughtm from the ends of the eardu" 

From these circumstances we may therefore infer, that our' ' 
own condition as Christians, and theirs as savages, conspire to 
urge the necessity of their conversion to God. As people pos* 
sessing die means of grace, it is a duty incumbent on us, that 
we nfake use of every exertion to promote that important end. 
As men in astate of native^ they have a churn upon our bene- 
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volence which we dare not deny ; and humanity and public 
interest lend their assistance to urge the demand. 

The negligences which have marked the conduct of our pro^ 
genitorS) can afford no apology for our omission* The ages 
that are passed) are placed beyond the reach of mortals ; and 
the generations of former years are sunk into eternity ; but 
millions of idolaters and savages still remain* And though the 
original natives of the Windward and Leeward islands have 
little more than a name remaining, yet their stations are occu- 
pied by a race of men» whose situation is nearly similar in a 
moral view. Their condition unfolds an extensive scene of in-* 
tellectual darkness, and they lay claim to that benevolence 
which policy and humanity, as well as justice and Christianity 
9olicit us to bestow. 

From those sketches which have been given in the preceding 
chapters, of the original inhabitants of the -West India Islailds, 
when they were first discovered by Columbus, it appears that 
their moral condition was truly deplorable. They were sunk in 
vice, and their Creator was to them '* an unknown God*" The 
$trange conceptions which they formed of him, were blotted 
with deformity, and were derogatory to his honour. They 
were founded in their own sensual views, and rather calculat- 
ed to lead the half-enlightened mind to doubt his existence, 
than to awaken within it the enlivening sensations of gratitude, 
adoration, and love. 

from this condition of the natives, the steps which were at 
first taken by Ferdinand the Vth appear to have proceeded from 
genuine policy* His design was to establish colonies among 
Uiem, and incorporate them with his own native subjects j to 
avail himself of their resources, while he improved their con-» 
dition; and to introduce among them the various arts which 
embellish life* To accomplish these ends it was necessary that 
ciyili^atiion should be introduced among them, and nothing was 
so likely to establish civilization as the introduction of Christi- 
anity* Hence he adopted the salutary measure of sending mis- 
aonaries to these benighted people; to difiuse the light of 
the gospel amon^ them, as a needful step to the permanent 
establishment of civilization, and to pave the way for those va- 
rious arts which are necessary to the security ox society. He 
considered this as the only method which could lav a rational 
foundation, and afford any hope of success ; being rally assured 
that between civilization and Christianity there was an insepa- 
rable connexion* 

These blessings must have been attended with habits of in-« 
^ustry ; they mu$t have begotten a relish for tho$e delights. 
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which to men» in a state of nature, are totally unknown ; but 
which, in well-regulated societies, are enjoyed in ail their ex- 
cellencies. By these means it is also highly probable^ that 
he intended to infuse into their minds some idea of personal 
property ; and to attach them to his interest by that protectipn, 
which his government, if properly regulated, obliged him to 
aSbrd. These methods would have become a new stimulus to 
industrious activity ; the natives would have been prompted to 
kboQr from the assurance of reward ; while the stability of the 
laws must have given them an ample ground for confidence ; 
and the benefits which they enjoyed, would have been a satis* 
furtory recompence for all their toils« Such, even charity in* 
duces us to hope, were the primary motives of the king of 
Spain, in a political point of view, in sending out missionaiies 
into those islands, which the enterprising spirit oi Ccdnmbus 
bad added to his territorial dominions. ' 

But unfortunately for the unhaj^ islandevs, these motives 
of genuine policy were soon defeated by the influence of insa<» 
tiaUe avarice. A detestable thirst for gold took possession of 
the hearts of the invaders^ and soon became too powerfid, both 
for the restraints of justice, and the operation of solid and wett* 
concerted policy. Its magic was diffused through every deport* 
ment of the state ; it operated in every direction ; it blinded 
the sagacious, smd stifled the feelings of the huntaoe. In a 
short season it reached the throne, and even carried it by assault. 
The weak Ferdiiiand, unable to resist its alhvemeBts, became 
a victim. And soflering himsdf to be deluded by those peti- 
tions which he unfortunately sanctieaed, be opened the door ta 
those abominable cruelties, which ended in the destruction of the 
natives, and which ha^ exposed him to thejMty and detestatioD 
of mankind. No sooner had avarice obtamed the ascendency ae 
which it aimed, than, dropping the mask by which it had pror 
cured its dominion, it assumed its native lorm $ acKt imniedi- 
atdy led to those actions which have been desa9>ed in th€ con* 
eluding qpages of a preceding chapter, even to the final exter* 
mination c» the unhappy natives. 

Instead of incorporating these isbn^ers with themselves, and 
extending towards them the hand of Christian friendship y in« 
stead of ofiering that protection, which, as a nation professing 
Christianity, was their indispensable duty, instructing them 
where they were ignorant, informing them where they were de- 
ficient, and assisting d^m where they were weak ^ granting to 
them the same immunities, and permitting them to enjoy ths 
same rights with themselves, till all distinctions had been melt- 
ed down, and all had joinedw one national £imtly cQi^Qpact s and 
till conquest and slavery had been happily forgotten in the muT 
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tual benefit of all; instead of these things, rapine, and fire, and 
sword, and robbery, marked the conduct of Spain towards the 
inhabitants of her new dominions, till not an individual was left 
alive to recount the sufferings of his cotemporaries, and to point 
out to the world the authors of his wrongs. 

But though none of the natives of the Leeward Islands have 
been left alive, the cruelties of Spain are too flagrant in their 
nature, either to repose in silence, or to be soon forgotten by 
mankind. Several centuries have elapsed since the perpetra- 
tion of those deeds which Vre still contemplate with horror ; 
but such is their enormity, that they still form an essential 
branch of the history of the West Indies. And till these 
islands shall sink in the oceans which encircle them, or shall 
cease to be found in the maps of the Europeans, these villanies 
will stand on record, though they may be of a nature too fla- 
grant to induce belief. 

The butcheries of Hispaniola have been already noticed : and 
those cruelties which have been practised in the other islands 
which will appear before us, will accompany the natural and 
civil history or each. Our subject at present is the origin of 
Christian missions in different portions of the world 9 the suc- 
cesses or failures of which the reader will be able to trate, while 
he contemplates the causes of each in those sketches which will 
be placekl before his view. 

To the honour of the church of Rome it must be recorded, 
that her eeal has beeti laudably exerted in sending forth, oh 
many occasions, into every quarter of the globe, ministers of 
her own persuasion, who seem to have used every effort that 
could animate them with hope, or promise them success, ac- 
cording to their vievrs. It is true their aims have rather been 
dBrected to proselyte their new converts to the rites and cere- 
monies which they had adopted, than to the pure and undefiled 
I'eligion of Jesus Christ. They have uniforinly considered their 
church as an infallible sanctuary, and poured their anathemas 
on alt who lay not within her psde. 

That this mode of conduct has had no inconsiderable share 
in those failures which have followed her early successes, res- 
qnires not much penetration to discover. Men who are des- 
titute of European learning, are not always devoid of natural 
understanding. They see the excellencies of genuine religion^ 
when delivered to them in its purity by men whose conduct cor- 
responds with their profession. And from thettie they are able 
to estimate, when the light of divine t^th is^' buried in supersti- 
tion y and when it^ professed ministers, neglectful of their sa- 
cred charge, bedn to act from secular motives. Under these 
circumstances &ey view their mstructioni witk indifferencei 
VOL- I. A'A ' 
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and their persons with suspicion ; and consider them as de^gtb- 
ing meU) who attempt to rivet those chains of hereditary igno- 
rance which the gospel was designed to break. 

Depraved and corrupted as the church of Rome was» even at 
that period> it would betray a want of Christian charity to sup- 
pose that all her friends were influenced by sordid and impure 
motives. In the darkest ages which Christianity has known, 
God has had some individuals who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal. They have^ according to their knowledge and educa- 
tion, retained their attachments to the cause of Jesus Christ, 
while they have been encircled with superstitions. It is not 
for man to censure the motives of man, while every branch 
of his conduct appears in unison with his profession, and de^ 
monstrates that his actions are guided by conscientiousness in 
all his ways. His principles may be erroneous in a variety of 
subordinate particxilars^ while his piety may remain unim- 
peached. 

It appears by Herrara, the Spanish historian of the voyages 
and conquests of the Castillians in the West Indies, that Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, from motives of truly Christian piety and 
zeal for the conversion of the Indians, in their new colonies of 
Hispaniola, Jamaica and Cuba, sent out several monks of the 
order of Dominicans, to instruct the natives in the doctrines of 
Christianity, to preach to them, and to administer the sacraments 
according to the superstitious rites of the Rpman Catholic church. 
It is not ascertained at what period they commenced these religi- 
ous offices ; but as early as the year 1503, we find instructions 
from these sovereigns to the governor of Hispaniola, that he 
should oblige the caciques or Indian chiefs to send a certain 
number of Indians to work in the gold mines, and in cultivate 
uig the ground, and that on Sundays and festivals they should 
assemble to hear mass, and to be instructed in the Christian 
faith, in the villages of their respective districts. And in 1511, 
such a progress had been made in proselyting the Indians, that 
more missionaries were sent from Seville in the capacity of secu- 
lar priests, who were strictly enjoined to use all possible dili- 
gence to instruct the children of the natives. Those who em- 
braced Roman Catholicism, and did not apostatize, as was fre- 
quently the case, were treated with peculiar indulgence ; and 
only one-third of the number appointed, were obliged to work 
in the mines. It was about this time likewise, that, to dimi- 
nish the labour of the new proselytes, the cruel invention of cap- 
tivating negroes on the coast of Guinea took {^ace ; and the 
reason first aligned was, that the labour of one negro was 
more beneficial than that of four West Indians. 

Iq I52^f the king of Spain continuing his ardpur for the con- 
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version of the Heathen, granted the sum of two thousand crowns 
to build a monastery for the Dominicans of Hispaniola ; and he 
comm^inded the bishop of the island of Ferdinand to reside on 
the spot, because the administration of the sacraments, owing 
to his non^residence, had not been duly performed. At the 
same time, he enjoined the generals of the ordefv of St. Francis 
and of St. Dominick to send preachers from Seville to all the 
West India Islands, and to the neighboiuing continent. These 
missionaries were clothed in plain serge ; that in proportion to 
the superior riches and luxury of the country they were to re- 
side in, they might set an exam{de of superior austerity and 
poorness of living : every necessary however was provided for 
their voyage ; a hundred ducats were likewise given to each of 
them at Seville for private uses, ' and they were to receive eight 
hundred on their arrival in the West Indies for the vestments 
and other ornaments used in the celebration of divine worship.* 
The next mission we have on record, was undertaken by 
Francis Xavier to the distant regions of the East Indies. He 



* Whether these statements of Herrara are correct or partial, the reader 
must decide. Without attemptin^^ to impeach his veracity as an historian, or 
to caU into question the primary motives which prompted the king of Spain 
to send missionaries into the West Indies, we must not lose sight of facts. 

Admitting the purity of his motives in sending out missionaries so early as 
1503, it is remarkably strange that he should be so insensible to the transac- 
tions of the islands, as not to know the horrible carnage which had been 
made so early as 1511; at which time, according to the Abb^ Raynal, the na« 
tives of Hispaniola alone were reduced from 1,200/XX) to 14,000. If Ferdi- 
nand knew this, it impeaches his piety and all his religious pretences ; and if 
he did nor know it, he must have been shamefully imposed upon, and his care 
6f his new subjects must have been dreadfully relaxed ; and in either case 
he must be indebted to charity for all the apologies which can be made for him 
after that time. 

It is more than probable, that pure motives operated with him in the com- 
mencement of his seeal ; but that the prospect of gold soon compelled his 
piety to do homage at die shrine of avarice; and itax religion was buried in 
the mines of wealth. 

But whatever apologies charity may make for his subsequent conduct, she 
will be under the necessity of deserting him on some future occasions. When 
the natives were so far reduced in number, that the mines could not be work« 
ed; and when in consequence of that circumstance, he sanctioned those ex- 
peditions which were fitted out to decoy into slavery the distant inhabitants 
of the Lucayos Islands, he must have been sensible of the devastation. If this 
supposition is founded on a* breach of charity, the reverse must betray a 
want of common sense. No man can suppose that the king of Spain could 
be ignorant of a fact so notorious ; and evfn if he were, the application 
whi«i was made for the importation of Indians from other islands, must have 
awakened him from his supineness. His pretences to religious zeal, After that 
period, must therefore be ascribed to bigotry and superstition, which had 
qnencfaed the effiirtt of humanity in his breasti leaviiig him a prey to avaricf 
^dcnidty. 
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was named lEavier from a small town in the Pyrenees where 
he Yras bom in 1506 ; and becoming an associate with the fa- 
mous, Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the order of the Jesuits^ 
he was one of the &*st fathers of that institution. Having 
made a solemn vow in conjunction with four of his brethren to 
devote his life to the conversion of infidels of ^atsoever nation 
or complexioni to the Christian faith $ Xavier embarked at 
Lisbon in the year 1501 for Goai and preached the gospel therej 
alone the coacst of Comorin> at Malacca, and in the Molucca 
and Japan Islands. But his progress was impeded by his igno- 
rance of the language of the Indians; he therefore had formed 
the design of going to China, when he fell sick and died at 
Goa> in the year 1552. Such, however, was his holy seal 
and assiduous labours in the cause of Christianity, united 
with his gross superstitions, that he was canonized by the 
style and title of St. Francis Xavier the Apostle of the Indians 
and of Japan. Some historians have likewise attributed to thi$ 
celebrated leader the first establishment of the Jesuits ia the 
fertile provinces of Paraguay in South America, but on doubt- 
ful authority ; for their licence from the court of Madrid to 
preach the gospel, and to settle as missionaries in the domimoos 
of the crown of Spain in that country, bears date in the year 
1580, which must have been about 2S years .after his death. 
But it is highly probable that the active genius of Xavier p<Mnt- 
ed out to his companions, and directed their attention to the 
extensive continent of America, as a proper object of their 
missions. But it was not till the commencement of the 17^ 
century, that they had made any considerable progress in pro- 
selyting the Indians, whom they instructed also in the useful 
arts and manufactures. Upon the representations of the court 
of Rome in their £ivour, at that asra, they obtained permission 
from Philip III. king of Spain, to lay the foundation of that 
extensive establishment, which they afterwards formed into an 
independent ecclesiastical and civil government. For this par« 
pose they constituted a numbei^ of colonies under the title of 
the missions of Paraguay, each colony being governed by two 
Jesuits, one of whom was the rector, and the other his curate. 
Thus a few Jesuits presided over many thousands of native In- 
dians; and as their power and riches increased, they not only 
prevented all Europeans from settling in the country, but ex- 
cited a general insurrection of the Indians against the Spaniards 
and Portuguese in the neighbouring provmces. At length a 
treaty was concluded between the coiurts of Lisbon and Madrid, 
which ascertained the limits of their respective donunipi^ in 
South America,, and reciprocally guaranteed them against the 
usurpations of the Jesuits. The revolted Indians, whom th^ 
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Jesuits excited to oppose the two contracting powers^ vrere de« 
feated; and in the year 1767> all the Jesuits were expelled bj 
order of the court of Spain from South America; isriiere thef 
had maintained an absolute dominion, to the astonishment oi 
all Europe, during so long a period as 150 years. 

Hith^o we have noticed only the missions of priests and 
monks of the Roman Catholic church ; but to the honour of 
the Danes, we have now to record the first protestant mission^ 
winch was sent out by Christian IV. king of Denmark, so earl/ 
as the year 1 620, to the Danish East India Company's settlement 
9t Tranquebar on the coast of Coromandel. This mission prov* 
•d singularly successful in the conversion of the Indians, and 
greatly contributed to the commercial interests of the company. 

No general plan, however, for establishing protestant mission- 
ary settlements in foreign parts could be adopted at this sra } 
when all the means which the power and influence of the court 
of Rome and of the Roman Catholic sovereigns of Earape could 
devise, to impede the progress of and even to extirpate the re- 
formed religion, were put in practice. Amongst others we may 
distinguish tha institution of a society at Rome styled " The sa- 
cred College or Congregation pro propaganda Fidei," con^sting 
of cardinsus and other prelates, who patrcxiized and supported 
a succession of Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, and other Ro^ 
man Catholic ecclesiastics, as missionaries in all parts of the 
habitable world. Some of them even penetrated into the wilds 
of the continent of North America, and suflered almost incre- 
dible hardships. 

A few individuals likewise, from time to time, chiefly Spa- 
nish and Portuguese Jesuits, had been permitted to preach in 
some of the pro^ces of the Chinese empire; but they were 
persecuted, imprisoned and exiled at diflerent periods, accord- 
mg to the various dispositions of the reigning emperors and their 
viceroys. 

But in the year 168if», the project of the most extensive mis^ 
sion that could be devised, was proposed to the French Jesuits at 
Paris, by Colbert the ^lebrated statesman and prime minister 
of Louis XIV. who t;ov^^s the end of that y^ar sent for two of 
the most learned and sikilful fathers of that order, and commu- 
nicated his plan to thwn in the following address to M. De 
Fontenay. 

<* The sciences, Fath<r I do not merit that you should tak^ 
the pains ta cross the seas, and to submit to live in anodier world 
far from your native covjritry and friends. But as the desire of 
converting infidels, and of saining souls to Jesus Christ, has 
often excited the fathers of your order to undertake simihr 
voyages^ I cooU' wish that they would embrace the present op- 
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portunitT cf sending out some able members of the Royal Aca* 
demy or Sciences, to ascertain and correct the geography of all 
parts of the habitable globe ; to proceed to China ; and that they 
would employ the time that is not occupied in preaching thie 
gospel, in makine a number of observations on tbs spot, which 
we are in want o^ to bring our arts and sciences to perfection/' 

This plan however was suspended by the death of that great 
minister, b;it was carried into execution two years after by the 
Marquis de Louvois his successor. The king having then re- 
solved to send an ambassador extraordinary to Siam^ this 
minister applied to the superiors for six Jesuits skilled in the 
mathematics, to accompany the ambassador, and to proceed 
from Siam to China ; with a view of establi^iing Christianity 
throughout that vast empire^ and missionary settlements in all 
its provinces. The success of this plan was founded on the 
well-known character of the reigning emperor Cang-hi» a 
prince of extraordinary talents, ardently desirous of cultivating 
those arts and sciences which we^ most esteeoAed and improved 
in Europe, but which were at that time either imperfectly or not 
at all known in China* Contrary, therefore, to the custom of 
his predecessors, he published a general invitation to foreignersi 
but more especially to learned Europeans, to visit his dominions. 
Our six French Jesuits after a long and perilous voyage, the 
particulars of which are related in the seventh volume of *' Let* 
tres edifiantes et curieuses ecrites des . missions Etrangeres, 
pur quelques Missionaries de la Compagnie de Jesus/'* arrived at 
rekin in the month of February 1688, and were presented to 
the emperor on the £lst of March, by whom they were most 
graciously received. Two of the most skilful in the science of 
mathematics, were retained in his seirice, and ordered to re- 
main at his court, proper apartments being assigned them with- 
in the precincts of the palace. At the same timet he permitted 
the others to go and preach in the provinces of the empire; 
and a persecution of some proselytes being raised by the vice* 
roy of Tehenkiam, an imperial edict was published, grants 
ing the free exercise of the Christian religion, and stricdy 
prohibiting any violence or insult being <^ered to its mi*v 
nisters* 

The emperor now studied the mathematics irith the closest 
attention ; and in the year 1692 recalled two more of the French 
Jesuits, who had settled at Canton, ordering them to rep^ to 
his court at Pekip. Whep they arrived, they found hi|n ill of 



* Printed at Parii ip 28 volumet, mott of them under the dtnctipp of 
FjU|ier du Halde, the celebrated French hittoriaa of China* 



a tertian ague^ from which they happily restored him to perfect 
health by administering the bark^ then unknown as a medicine 
in China ; and this providential event increased the emperor's 
esteem and attachment to them. But he punished severely three 
of his Chinese physicians, who had ordered that no medicines 
should be given to him, even when his disorder was the most 
violent. ** What!" said he to them, "you abandon me when in 
danger, from an apprehension that my death should be imputed 
to you I yet you do not fear that I should die for want of any 
assistance from you." For this neglect they were ccmdemned by 
the criminal tribunal to sufier death : the emperor however 
changed the sentence to banishment. At the same time he re- 
Varded the Jesuits by making them a present of a house within 
the first enclosure of his palace, which had formerly belonged to 
a mandarin who had been governor to the hereditary prince. 
The four following missionaries took possession of this new ha- 
bitation in the month of July 169S, viz. the fathers Gerbillon, 
Bouvet, De Visdelore and De Fontenay. The tribunal of 
architects was ordered to make every reparation and addition 
they might require : accordingly they contrived to have a com- 
modious chapel, in which service was regularly performed, and 
a sermon preached on the Lord's day, and on the usual festivals 
of the Romish church. Several proselytes were baptized, many 
of whom, brought their idols, and threw them with great con- 
tempt upon the benches and tables of the chapel. A colonel 
of the emperor's household, a Tartar, and related to the royal 
family, was publicly baptized in the chapel. From these 
beginnings, Koman Catholicism gained ground daily, and, 
instead of persecution, met with a most favourable reception. 
The emperor likewise sent some rich presents the following 
year by Father Boavet to the king of France, and charged him 
to inform that monarch of the favours he had conferred on his 
associates. Thus encouraged, this zealous Jesuit, on his arrival 
in his native country, made such an advantageous report of the 
flourishing s^te of the Chinese mission, that a frigate was 
ordered to be equipped $ suitable presents were prepared and 
put on board for the emperor, and several new missionaries 
embarked with him on his return. After a prosperous voyage, 
they arrived at Canton, and were received there in the most dis- 
tinguished manner by express orders from the emperor } who, 
in a few days, sent three of the officers of his court to conduct 
them to the royal palace at Fekin. The presents brought from 
France proved highly acceptable, and some of the new mission- 
aries were retained at court, whilst others were permitted to 
pursue the duties of their profession in the provinces of the 
empire 
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From this period we may date the conqilete settleiDent of 
the French Jesuits, and a permanent establishment of Ro* 
man Catholicism in China j for the number of proselytes be« 
came so considerable, that they were allowed to build a magni^^ 
licent church within the verge of the palace at Pekin, which 
was opened with great solemnity in the year 170S. Churches 
were likewise erected at Canton, Nankin, and in several other 
cities and towns of less note ; and the pope thought proper to 
send the bishop of Antioch to Fekin in the quality of his legati 
a latere^ and aifterwards to appoint apostolic vicars and super- 
intendants to visit and regulate the affairs of thb extensive mis« 
sion, which was greatly increased by the arrival and settlement 
of several Portuguese and Spanish missionaries. 
. The number of Chinese, of the middle and lower orders of the 
people, who embraced Roman Catholicism, and brought their 
children to be baptized, amounted to many thousands; and not 
only some of the grandees of the empire, but several princes 
and princesses of the imperial family, publicly professed Chris- 
tianity. Even the emperor himself, it was believed, was at 
lieart a Christian in the common sense of the word, though 
from motives of policy he did not think it prudent to avow it. 

Thus the propagation of the Roman Catholic religion made a 
rapid progress in a few years, and continued to enjoy the protec-* 
tion of this excellent monarch to the day of his death, which hap» 
pencd on the 20th of December 1722, after a long and glorious 
reign of sixty-one years: and with him ended the tranquillity 
and prosperity Of the missionary establbhmenta in all parts of 
the empire. 

Having nominated his fourth son to be his sticcessor, that 
prince ascended the throne the next morning, and took the 
name of Tongtchin^ peac€ atid indhsoluhle concord ; but his con^ 
duct to the Roman Catholics did not accord with this amiable 
title. On the c6ntrary, from the commencement of his reign, 
the most cruel persecutions took place ; the princes of the royal 
family who had embraced the Roman Catholic religion, were 
commanded to renounce it publicly } and on their refusal were 
imprisoned, loaded with chains, and sent into exile, together 
with such grandees as continued to favour the missionaries. In 
two audiences which he gave to some of these missionaries, his 
whole discourse turned upon the reasons which determined himto 
prohibit the Christian religion, withoat allowing them the liberty 
to utter a single word in its defence. At length, a solemn edict 
was published, proscribing it throughout his dominions. In 
consequence of this edict, all the missionaries, except some 
whom he permitted to remain at Pekin^ *^ solely on account of 
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the iitiHty of their skill in the arts and sciences," were driven, 
from their settlements. Upwards of three hundred churches 
were either destroyed, or converted to secular uses: the Chinese 
idols were substituted for those of the church of Rome; and more 
than three hundred thousand Roman Catholics, deprived of their, 
pastors, were abandoned to the fury of the Heathens. The perse- 
cutions thus commenced, continued to rage with extreme vio- 
lence during the whole reign of this tyrant, which continued about 
IS years. But his cruelties were not confined solely to the Ro- 
man Catholics; for he rendered himself odious to all his subjects 
by dreadful executions, and by the severity of his internal go- 
vernment; insomuch that his death, which happened in 1735, 
was secretly regarded as a joyful event, though the usual cere- 
monies of a public mourning, and other marks of regret, were 
solemnly observed by all orders of the people; and more espe* 
daily by the missionaries at Pekin, who from the mild and bene*' 
volent jcharacter of his son Kien Long, or Goe^s gi/ty had con- 
ceived the most flattering expectations of the revival of those 
^mes, when Roman Catholicism was in the most floDrishinj; 
state throughout the Chinese egipire* 

But they soon experienoed a fatal reverse, which blasted all 
Aeir hopes* A petition, in which all the ancient calumnies 
against Christianity and its ministers and professors were reviv- 
ed, was secretly presented to the n6w emperor, and supported 
by the opinions of the four regents whom his majesty had ap^ 
pointed to govern the empire during the time of his mourning 
for the death of his father. The emperor having confimied 
their deliberations, the constancy of the Tartar proselytes was 
immediately put .to the severest trials by new> persecutions. 
And although the emperor, when he took the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands, received favourably a memorial 
refuting the former accusations against -them, and issued tem* 
porary orders to suspend the persecutions in different provinces 
of the empire, he afterwards threw off the mask, openly 
avowed his determination to prevent the future promulgation 
of Christian doctrines ; and connived at the cruelties com- 
mitted by the viceroys, the mandarins, and the criminal tri- 
bunals; by whose sentences, the missionaries, their catechists^ 
the native Chinese who had been long since proselyted, and 
^ere rioW so thoroughly instructed as to become teachers and 
assistants to the missionaries in preaching and in gaining new 
proselytes, wece imprisoned, interrogated, tortured, and put to 
death. And in the province of Fokien, a Roman Catholic 
bishop and four Chinese proselytes were beheaded, and ^ 
catechist was strangled in prison, in consequence of the ejo^* 
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rje marrt^irins. F"^ar r^-n:::ixa:.s, cr:;r.3acicns g£ t-ic prelate, 
w«r* dvif/.irel ra prison ::j^e c.cnr^^ ier kis exficacLcn, asi 
ttun ;r-:'»'-. ^-7 tt'tr'-.ol; as v^re rrj iesoics ia tae province 
€£ *Lxr.-."r. -», : ^ .' .#• 22. Iraii.an, the otj:«?r a. Part5Q[Tiese. 

all ^orti OS t;^: Cr.intrie em/lre, armrritfry no im mMi» broke 
Cue ill tLe k.r j :cm of 1 sccLir.g znJ Cochtn-cixiBay viiich 
jni^ ibrneriy o^e C£ the mcst cnn*Tierahfe ^i Bw lntB g£ 0»ff^g ; 
bo: bein;t at too grear a cistacce n-cm Prkin, the coBfjiucB ot 
the people agaL-st the tyrarirrical e^emmcnt of the 
wiio were vested v^di fOTereign axxtborkr, 
eare of the mgnir.^r emperors. At kiift^ 
tD bear the p«ling rokse, they soddenhr eaancxpatcd thcn^sel'Tes^ 
by ptttSDg the existing viceror to death, and elcctiDg a king of 
thnr own nation^ who goverred them wkh moderatxoii and 
e^ukf* The Chinese j*o>eiu0ieiit coojoicttced s war agantst 
the new king, who defended his s;^3fects with such 
diBoiy valcur and abiilcT, that he oUiged the Qiiarge to 
sent to a disgraceful peace; br which the ifidifiendciice of 
Tonqnm and Cochin-china, as one united kingdoiny was ac- 
knowledged ; but open this express condition, that the kiD|r 
•honld tend a soienin cfntxis^ erery three years to the e imwi c a 
of China, which the Chinese vainly d en o mh i fl i Kid . m trttnte. 
The Urar being thns sncces^fiilly teftninated, the king tttired to 
one of his country palaces: and that he migte enyoy tinmnleil i e i l 
a t^ of indolence, and abandon himsetf to ^npfaoas ptea- 
iores, he confided the go^emmeiit of his ntfwiy ao^bred do- 
minions to one of the grandees of his cOmt. This anfaibooB 
fioUeman availing himscif of the abKtiee of hM lox i ci g n , 
fe»ed on the throtie ) and acquiring the kive and eftBetn of the 
people, he, in a sho^ tikne, made hnnself tttBM* of the feor 
principal provinces; expelled his aovereigny «nd obliged han 
to take refuge in the southern districts, where he mfiered him 
to remain undisturbed. The fogidve prince semg the an- 
thority of a rebellious sttbjecrt so firmly e^itaMiAied, that he had 
no h<^es of t^ecoverior the VlK^le, conletited hiifMff ^i& tte 
portion of his foximSt dotnains, ahd fimned tifeeptmitetdngdom 
called Concfaing-diina. 

In the farmer kingdom of Tonguin, Kombti Cs^dHciftm had 
been preached by Baldinoitii a Tuscan Jesoh, as enrly as die 
year 1 626^ who being joitied soon afrer by otht^ JeMiR irom 
i^urope, by their tmit^ laboars fht^ foittlcd a ^tmsid^tible 
aeulement in the short space of fcur yeais. Sot the ^leathen 
prfC9;fi( Sutve M mnch niartned at their fie^cete, What these 
Jesuits were arrested and sent-<t> Macao. Other misdioB^cSi 
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however, Gonsisting of diflferfint reli^ous orders^ in procets of 
•time established a nuaierous and flourishing settlement ; for 
they reckoned in the four principal provinces no less than twenty- 
four thousand proselytes^ who> at their own expanse, had erect- 
ed two hundred churclies. But in the year 17121 the Christian 
-religion was {x-ohibited by a public edict; and the aiissionarios 
and other professors of Christianity were sought for in all parts, 
imprisoned, aQd many of them put to death. Yet, such was 
the zeal of the religious orders at this a^ra> tliat no accounts of 
the dangers, su&rings, or even martyrdom of their bretliren, 
could pre«rent a succession of missionaries from engaging in th^ 
same cause. For on the repeated solicitations of the Koman Ca- 
tholics in Tonquin, seccetly transmitted to Europe, several Je- 
.suits came ^o Macao with an intention to go tQ their relief; but 
the difficulty of procuring- a passage thither, detained them a 
.considenibie time ; for tliey could not cross the province of 
Quantong, the bcondary of Tonquin, since the missionaries 
in Chifia and their disciples had been banished from Canton, 
and transported to Macao* The voyage by sea was nearly 
-as impracticable, on account of the great danger of being 
taken by the Chinese cruisers, whose commanders had th« 
strictest orders not to suffer any European to be set on shore in 
any (feurt of the empire. After various unsuccessful attempts 
-from the years 17d2 to 1735, to engage some masters of trad- 
ing slupe, by the offer of an extravagant reward, to land them 
4» the territory of Tonquin, they embarked privately on board 
a am^dl vessel, at a little distance from Macao, accompanied 
liy three Tonqukiois proselytes ; but unfortunately, being 
:obSiged to pass through a strait between the coasts of Cantoa 
^and Tooquia, where the Chinese have a fort and a garrison to 
examine ail vessels in their passage, they could not escape the 
'vigikitice of the soldiers who visited their bark, and discovered 
the Jesuits, thoogh most carefully concealed. They were in- 
etaotly takco on shore, and conducted to the tribunal of the 
mandbuun at arms, who obliged them to submit to a long in- 
terrogatory examination, after which he confined them m a 
innall fort, till he should receive instructions respecting them 
from the principal mandarins of the province residing at Can- 
ton. The orders from the capital were, to send back the Eu- 
ropeans and the Tonquinois to Macao under a safe guard, and 
for that purpose they directed that they slioiild be conducted 
from town to town by the officers of the tribunals. As for th« 
master of the bark, they commanded that he should be deliver- 
ed up to the mandarin of the fort to be punished for his offence. 
Thus these zealous missionaries, after suffering tlie fatigues of 
traveMiug and incredible anxiety, had the mortification to arrive 
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at the same place from which they had taken their departnrey 
after an absence of more than six months. But this disappoint#- 
ment, far from abating their zeal for^ a mts»on which they had 
for so many years been assiduous to accomplish, served only 
to render it more active; and animated them to make every 
effort to surmount the obstacles that detained them from a coun*- 
try they were so desirous to visit. Conversing on the subject 
with a confidential Chinese inhabitant of Macao, he undertook 
to go to Canton, and to gain over some officers of the tribu- 
nals by bribing them, to obtain from thdb- mandarins a pass- 
port, which would enable him to hire a bark without any dif- 
ficulty at Ancan, and to conduct them himself to Lo-feou the 
frontier town of Tonquin. Difficult as the execution of this 
project appeared to the Jesuits, the Chinese set out for Canton> 
and in a short time returned with an order rigned by the prin- 
cipal mandarins, permitting the three Tonquinois to pass through 
the province of Qvantong, to return into their own country with 
the Europeans who accompanied them. Furnished with this 
passport, the Chinese soon hired a vessel, on board of which 
were embarked six missionaries, viz. one German, and five 
Portuguese Jesuits. After divers perils, they arrived at Lo- 
feou, where one of the Portuguese being taken ill, another and 
a catecbist were left there to take care of him; and the four 
who remained, accompanied by two Tonquinois catechists> pro- 
ceeded on their journey towards the capital. They embarked 
on board a small bark, and landed at a village csdled Balxa» 
where they remained two days, concealed in the house of a 
neophyte, one of the principal inhabitants of the- place. But 
a banditti of Tonquinois vagabonds, obtaining information that 
some strangers were in the village, intending to advance fiir- 
ther into the kingdom, they resolved, in the hope of plunder, 
to meet them on the opposite banks of a river which they must 
necessarily pass over. Accordingly, on the i2th of April, 1736, 
these banditti, being joined by some soldiers, and ptetending to 
have an order from the mandarins, leaped furiously into the 
barge, as soon as it reached the shore, seized the four mission- 
aries, the catechists, and the boatman who was a proselyte, 
loaded^ them with heavy fetters, and pillaged their baggage. 
From these wretches tliey were only delivered, after having 
been exposed four days and nights to hunger, thirst, the 
scorching heat of the sun, the stings of innumerable moschetos, 
and the msults of the soldiecs, to be sent under a strong guard, 
and chained to each other^ to the chief mandarin of the court 
at the capital, there to await their ftittu-e destiny ; which, hor- 
rid to relate, after nine months' imprisonment in the common 
prison, in which they confined their Morst malefactors, termi- 
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nated in the follotnng sentence, translated into the Pcntuguese 
language, that the prisoners might fully understand it. ** As 
for you four, who are foreigners, the king orders that you shall 
be beheaded, for coming to preach the Christian law which he 
has proscribed throughout his dominions/' This cruel sen- 
tence was carried into execution, amidst an Immense concourse 
of people, and in the presence of the mandarins and other 
judges of the criminal tribunal. The sacrifice of these mar- 
tyrs was followed by that of several neophytes and catechists ; 
and the same cruel persecutions of the remaining proselytes ex- 
tended to Cochin-china. 

From this period we may likewise date the decline of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion in China ; for the emperor Kien Long 
continued and confirmed the general prohibition against preach- 
ing the gospel in his dominions. But still he permitted a few 
Jesuits to reside at Pekin, to perform their Unctions in the 
three churches belonging to the French, Portuguese, Italian and 
German Jesuits, and a great number of proselytes frequented 
them withdut molestation; because he well knew that if they 
. were denied thb privilege, the skilful artists whom he wished 
to retain in his service, would soon leave him. At length in 
the year 1748, the persecution extended to the environs of 
Pekin, where the proselytes chiefly resided, who were com- 
manded to renounce Christianity. Upon their refusal they 
were put to the torture; their property was confiscated; and 
their images, chaplets, relics, crosses, and other idolatrous ob- 
jects of their devotion, were publicly trampled upon, and after- 
wards burnt. 

The mission in the province of Nanking which had been the 
most flourishing of all the Roman Catholic establishments in 
China, under the auspices of the bishop of Nanking and eight 
Jesuit missionaries, and which at the commencement of the per- 
secution in 1748, embraced sixty thousand professors of Chris- 
tianity, was, in the course of the year 1750, totally subverted. 
Father Henriques superior of the Jesuits, and father Athemis 
his companion, were arrested, put in irons, thrown itito prison, 
and carried before the viceroy, who constituted a new tribunal 
consisting of three mandarins to sit in judgment upon a frivo- 
lous accusation of Rebellion brought against them by an apostate 
Chinese. Amongst other interrogatories, they were asked if 
the pope and their king knew that they were in China ? To 
which having answered in the negative, they were sentenced to 
be strangled. This sentence was confirmed by the empercr, 
and they were executed in the prison, in the presence of tbe 
mandarins their judges. At the same time, several proselytes 
were condemned ; some to suffer the bastinade, and others to 
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•perpetual exile. Ilie following year closes the correspondence 
of the French Jesufts remaining at Pekin, with their brethren io 
France, contained in the xxviiith vohiisie of Lettres Edifi- 
antes et Curieuses. . « 

HaTing given this general sketch of the early promnlgaticm 
of the gospel in the heathen world, it mav not be improper 
brieiy to state some of the principal causes oc the fiiilure of the 
Roman Catholic missions. 

We shall not here endeavour to penetrate those secret provi- 
dences of God, which he has been pleased to cover with shade ; 
and to determine how far the idolatrous worship and dangerous 
•errors of the church of Rome might have induced him to give 
up to destructi(Ki missions once so illustrious and flourishm^. 
We shall confme ourselves to particulars^ on which we may caU 
culatc with greater accuracy. 

'^The Dominicans, Franciscans, and firiars of other orders, 
who were first engaged in the mission to Cliina, appear to have 
been men of a meek and quiet character^ of great simplicity of 
manners, unnJorned piety, and a self-denying mortified spirit. 
They so conformed tlieir lives and conduct to the morals which 
they taught, that the pagan priests had no charge to bring 
against them but that of an attachment to the id(^atroi3s rites. 
ix their church, and that of propagating doctrines which were 
evidently contrary to the common sense of mankind. 

But no sooner had the Jesuits commenced that religioos mo- 
nopoly, which they afterwards maintained in all the kingdoma 
of Europe that professed the Roman Catholic faith, than the 
missionary establishments in parts beyond the seas assumed a 
different aspect. And though the number of prosdytes, in 
the course of a few years, increased considersMj j yet it w» 
very soon perceived, that this rapid success could not be per* 
'inanent; tor ambition, worldly interest, temporal dignities, 
•and political intrigues, were the tares which sprai^ up, and 
choked the seed which had been sown by their zeakcts prede«- 
ccssors. Permitted to huild churdtes, they erected such mag- 
nificent edifices as astonished the sensible Chmese mandarins ; 
they decorated them with snch superb and costly ornaments, 
vnd covered their altars with such images and massy vessels 
of gold and silver, of the finest workmansliigsent from France, 
Spain and Portugal, tiiat the internal splendour of these sanctu- 
aries surpassed in ostentation the palaces of the Chinese empe* 
rors. Their crucifixes, and the shrines in which the host, that 
is to say, the consecrated wafers, were eltposed to be adored by 
the people, in the service of the mass, were beset with dia- 
monds, rubies, emerakls, and other precious stones ; and the 
vestments of the offidating Jesuits vied in ridmess and extents! 
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^ppearaxipe with the kingly and imperial robes of the temponi 
sovereigns of the earth. 

Some ostensible austerities^ mortifications, and self-denials, 
were the veils, which concealed a life of luxury, secret graii«' 
ficatioes in sensoai pleasures, and an unbounded ambition. 
Skilled in the fo^e and liberal arts, they availed themselves of 
tiieir superior knowledge to ingratiate themselves with the states^ 
men and grandees of the court, and intermeddled wkh the po»^ 
Ikical concerns of the Chinese government. And as religion 
was but a secondary motive with the ministers of Louis XiV. 
for sending a French mission to China, they visited the Cfainese 
maimfulDrtes, seduced the workn^n, and dandestinely trans- 
tatted, or carried to France some of their £nest arts, such as 
the art of dying certain ooloarSf and making the porcelain 
called rhina^ which has been carried to such perfection in 
France, that the Seve cbona &r exceeds the Chinese, both for 
tfae elegance of the patterns, the superiority of the paiatiBg and 
eaaneC and the strength, deamess and beauty -of die whole 
compositson. The Hrt of painting aaid printing of caiiooes tor fe- 
male dresses astd fumitnre, known by the denomination of 
dntx, was likewise ^secretly td^tained hy tfae French Jesuits at 
PeioBi: and on llie frontier .provinces, it is ascertained ^beyond 
a doubt, that tfae ndssionaries of their order, instead of confin- 
ing theuuelwes to tfae ronc^ions of the religion tkcy weiie to 
propagate, carried -on a clandestine cenranerce with ihe tra* 
ders of the Philippine idands and with Europe, :by means of 
their conoexiocis i^th the mercliants and factors of Maoio and 
Canton. 

in the £ast Indies, thefaSnceof the missions wa(^ in aU pro- 
bdxiity^ chiefly .owing to the insuperable attachment of the na- 
tives to tfae Bramins, and the then nnlhnited power o(f those 
pagan /priests, whose menaces, and the pmiishments they in- 
flicted in the pnnelyteBto fiioman CathoHcism, operated as a 
preventive wii^ the majority^ and occasioned the apostasy Kif 
the &w proselytes, to whom the jnissionaries had preached, and 
who had been baptined, and iiad also brought their children 
to he baptisied. At Pondicherry, however, through the infiu* 
enoe sof the Sseadi government there, and of the Frendi mer- 
chants and factors residing in that city-, a numerous and dBou- 
rishing settlement of neophytes, under ^ the ministry of the 
Dominicans, was ^ery early established, and became per-* 
0umesit« 

On the continent of North America, notwithstanding the 
apiazing zeal and inde&tigable diligence and exertions of the 
missionaries, chiefly Dominicans and Franciscans, who were 
afterwarJs scuzceeded by ^ &w Jesuits, a^ onccmqim^blc habit 
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of dnmkennessy and 2n inTincTDle sttschoiest to a vandering 
life, which prevzaed among the Iciluns, impeded tbdr success 
with some mbes, and projtsced shomefnl ^Kiscasj ia otheis; 
which was carriei to sach a degree of sxrage bmtalicT, that the 
fliisftsoaanef were treated br them not ooij with cmwrmpty but 
with titter neglect. And some of these zealoos men, having 
with the best intentioos conformed to their uncivilized i mnners 
and costoms, and fbliowei them to their cncamfMneiits and re- 
motrab £rom nbce to place, fell victims to the want erf" those 
necessaries of life, and other accommodations to which thej 
had been accustomed in civilized societies. 

An imconquerable adherence to those cnstoms which their 
ancestors had adopted, and transmitted to them, outwoghed 
in the estimation of these Indians the incooveniendes vrhich 
attended their uncomfortaUe mode of life. To induce them 
to take up their abode in any fixed hatntation, and to forsake 
the wandering life of their countrymen, was on aB <wxa«mt 
extremely difficult. It was a task which required constant ex- 
ertion, and was never attended with any thing more than partial 
success. Even in those cases in which the success appeared to 
be secure, the prospect only flattered to betray; it lidled asleep 
suspicion, while the door was opening to a general apostasy. 
To reclaim them from wandering required nmch labour, and to 
prevent their return, in many cases, was absolntely impossible. 
A sudden impulse would occasionally seize them without any 
apparent cause ; and, acting upon them with all the imaginary 
force of marie would ur^e them to re^xsome their &iner 
modes of life. 

Among many others^ a remarkable instance has been given 
by a , respectable author^ of a whole tribe of these savages, 
who with their families and children had been proselyted by 
the zealous labours of some Roman Cathdic missionaries, 
and comfortably settled in the neighbourhood of MontreaL 
They there supported themselves by selling to the Canada 
traders the fish and fiirs they procured by fishing and hunt- 
ing, and had become in many respects a civilized people. But 
all at once they deserted in a body, returning to their former 
wandering life, to their old savage customs, and to the idola* 
trous religion of their forefathers. 

Before we take leave of the Roman Catholic missions, ju^* 
tice requires that we should correct the errors of Guthrie and 
other modem writers, who have asserted that after the expuU 
sion of the Jesuits from the provinces of the Chinese empire, and 
the suppression of their order in Europe, Roman Catholicism ei-o 
ther made no figure in China, or was totally abandoned; where- 
Its it appears by Sir George Staunton'9 account of the British 
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embassy to Chinas that they found French missionaries at Pekin, 
and those of other European countries at Macao and Canton i 
and that the Society de Propaganda Fidei, at Rome, constantly 
maintained a succession of twelve young Chinese, who were 
educated at Naples, and sent back to China at a proper age, to 
preach the gospel to their countrymen. But their ministry was 
limited to the places where Europeans reside, and carry on 
an extensive commerce with the Chinese \ for the same em- 
peror, who proscribed the general exercise of the Christian 
religion, was still living, and would not suffer them to pe- 
netrate into the interior parts of the empire. 

Happier circumstances and fairer prospects of success attend- 
ed the first Protestant missions from England. A select number 
of private gentlemen in London, associated, and formed them- 
selves into a society for the propagation of the gospel in foreign 
parts, in the year 1 698 ; by which title they were incorporated 
in 1701, 18th Will. III. by letters patent under die king's 
privy seal ; and in virtue of the authorities and privileges grant- 
ed in this patent, the first missionaries from the established 
church of England were sent to the then British colonies of 
North America, at present constituting the Independent United 
States. 

It may not be improper in this place, to state from the char- 
ter the absolute want at that time of some public establishment 
for the encouragement of the Christian religion in tho^e remote 
dependencies on the crown of England. 

Recital of article the first, ** Whereas we are credibly inform- 
ed, that in many of our plantations, colonies and factories beyond 
the seas, belonging to our kingdom of England, the provision 
for ministers is very mean, and many others of our said plan- 
tations, colonies and factories are wholly destitute and unpro^ 
vided of a maintenance for ministers and the public worship of 
God; and for lack of support and maintenance for such, many 
of our loving subjects do want the administration of God's word 
and sacraments, and seem to be abandoned to atheism and infi- 
delity; and also for want of learned and orthodox ministers to 
instruct our said loving subjects in the principles of true reli- 
gion, divers Romish priests and Jesuits are the more encourag- 
ed to pervert an* draw over our said loving subjects to Popish 
superstition and idolatry, &c. Therefore his majesty, considering 
it as bis duty to promote the glory of God by the instruction of 
his people in the Christian religion, ordains certain prov'sions 
to be made for the sufficient maintenance of orthodox clergy, 
to reside in such colonies^ and for the propagation of the gospel 
in those parts. 

VOL. I. . ' C c 
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, ^' Aod lor aoccNnpIfslitBg tbme endgi tU» Uiig 

Ittinsdf^ his lieirs and fuccciMH% to ereot» tittk, 

ftendy estahU^ a coqxvatioa^ authdtiawl to recem, nmagt 

and .dispose of the charity of hia lomg sufajectii as dWen per-i 

0or\% wcmld be tiierdiy induced to eateod their diaiity to the 

uses and {Purposes aforesaid." 

The principed persons incorporated gnder thia rh iiti i'^ were 
Dr. Tenison lord archlMshop of Canterbory ; Dr. Sharprrarrh- 
bishop of York} Dr. Compton bishop of Loadoii; Dr. Uofd 
Idihop of Worcester lord high afanoner) Dr. Patrkk bishop af 
Ely I Dr. Sprat bishc^of Rochester aad dean of Weattmnsteri 
Dr. Fowkrbishopof C^onccater; Dr. Straftibrd bishop of Chi- 
Chester; Dr. Kidder bidbiO{> of Chester} Dr. Hnnphrica bishop 
«f Bath and Weil8> all men of eBoiiient learning i» thoaa daya. 
4nd die archhtthops of Cantarbwry and York, the fahhopa af 
linden and Ely^ tha hird high dn^ftneab aad thedeasi af 
Westminater for the tia»e heing» tho archdeacon of Lsodoi^ 
the clerk of thf closet> the, dean of St. Paid^» ^ tvoRi^ppas 
and the two Margaret pro£easora of divinity of the vaiversaties 
of Oxford and Caxnbridge for the time beinf ^ were to haas 
perpetual succession under the reigning a^aareigns^ auccaaaoca 
to king WiUiam. 

To these lords, and a kmg listi of odwr dignified devgjv 
were added the lords in administrarioci-ir^e judges* and a 
eonsiderable nmnber of faanuiets and pritaae gentkinan^ in 4 
ninety-three individuals, exclusive of the araibkhopa. And 
as formiiLg one body politic and corpoxate in deed and in 
name, viz. 11k Sooety finr the Propagation of the Csapel in 
Foreign Parts, they were empowered to pnrdiase ^OOCmL per 
annum inheritance^, and estates for Uvea or yeaxs| and ^goodb 
and chattels without lipiitation-^to giant leases for the tanaa of 
thirt^one years without fino«»*and 1^ the aforesaid tide to plead 
and be impleaded. They were likewise tohaife a comason seaA 
of ofiice, which both they and their successors were empowered 
to change, break, alacr, and make new firom time to dsne. 
AFchbis£o|p Tenison was nominated by king William, tbt first 
presidena, and ordered, ib thirty days uter the charter had 
passed the privy seal, to summon the members of the society, 
€Q meet and elect vice-presidents, treasurers, auditors, a secr^ 
tary, and other ofiaers, to continue till the third Friday in 
February 1702 ; and thMiceforth to be all annually fleeted on the 
third Friday of February ia every year, by the society, or the 
major part of tfaeas wh»should bo then present, between the 
hours of eight and twelve in the morning. The society were te 
meet on the third Friday in every n(U)nth yearly, or oftener if 
occasion required. 
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Jkjod Am i«d sod^ at vaaj meeting might depute persons t^ 
fake fftbscriptions, and collect such monies as should be by any 
amM or per^ns contributed for the purposes aforesaid. Pub* 
toe notification was ordered to be made .of this charter^ and of 
4he powers thereby granted) which being acoovdingly done in 
inch manner a^ the sociejty thought most cwducihle tQ ihc fiir^^ 
therance of the charity^ the ne^ inntitution thus sanctioned hf 
topi favour and ti^r patrons^ of the first cla^i^ of the cQm<- 
imumty, met with uncommon success in their subscriptions : for 
l^eRdes the annual voluntaffj subscriptions of the first members^ 
jsd the casual dosiatians of many iith«rs» lai^ sums wece be* 
iVDeatlMd ao it ; and these examples influenced other honour* 
loie persons to become unforeseen patrons, and many of 
Ihem (through the concealment of their names) unknown 
benefactors* 

The scene of action which this society chose fcr its opera- 
jlion was the British colonies in North America; amd it selected* 
i^ its objects^ the natiives of Great Britain who had emigrate^l 
thitheri the negroes who were held in bondage, and the wan-* 
dcring tribes of Indian natives who were Ikring without hope 
and without God in the world. It appears indeed from tht 
reports occasionally made from these colonies, that vioe and 
jrreligion predominated in a most incredible manner, even 
among die English settlen, and that some of them wer<e so finr 
sunk in immorality and wickednesss, that they were distin* 
gmshaUe from the Indians chiefly by their colour and theif 
name. 

Whoi the British colonies were first settled, they w^re peo* 
pled firom thes^ countries by individuals and independent hi* 
milies, who emigrated thither by grants which they obtained 
from the crown. At first their enterprize was of a dubious na«> 
lure, on the issue of which no one could possibly calculate with 
fUiyjprecidon. Their footing appeared precarious, and it seeme4 
ibnibtful whether they would stand or fall. 

These circumstancjro of their condition perhaps (tfaough 
Slothing could excuse thrir neglect) prevented their taking with 
them any established ministers, and from requesting any to fob- 
low them, until they saw how far the permanency of their situa^ 
tioo would according to their views justify the measure. In the 
progress of time, the serious impressions which piany had im*- 
poted with them firom the mother country, be^an gradually tp 
decline, and with the loss of the power of godliness the^ soon 
grew indifferent to its outward form. The forms of external 
worship were either neglected or forgotten ; and those liours 
Wfre npent ip licentiousness and diversion^ which ought to. b9 
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devoted to the service of God. But these remarks are chiefly 
to be confined to the southern and middle provinces. For it is 
but just to observe, that the first settlers in the northern pro- 
vinces were in general men of piety ; and many departed m>m 
this country to enjoy that religious liberty beyond the Atlantic, 
which they could not be permitted to possess in their native 
land. 

The society being thus established, and the conditioiTi of the 
provinces known, the first step which the managers of this as- 
sociation took, was to seek after men properly qualified to begin 
the work. The testimonials produced by the Rev. Mr. Keith 
entitled him to their approbation. He accordingly sailed from 
England on the 24th of April 1702, arid reached Boston in 
New England on the 1 1th of- June following, and immediately 
entered on the great object of his mission. 

In the course of his voyage to the continent, he had com- 
municated the nature of his embassy to a Mr. Talbot, the chap^ 
lain of the ship in which they sailed, who being attracted by 
his conversation, and the laudableness of his design, offer- 
ed to accompany him in his perilous undertaking, and share 
with him in his arduous labours. The proposal was readily ac- 
cepted by Mr. Keith; they accordingly Landed, and commenced 
their mission with sanguine hopes ot success. The period of 
their continuance was two years, during which, they travelled 
over most of those extensive dominions belonging to our king 
in that part of the world, preaching wherever an opportunity 
offered, through no less than ten distinct governments. 

Though indefatigable in their exertions, their success was 
not equal to their expectations. Multitudes indeed attended 
their ministry, and the light which was thereby imparted in- 
duced many to approve of the truths which were delivteed; but 
the power of genuine godliness, it is much to be feared, was 
rather acknowledged than felt ; they were better satisfied with 
the baptism of water, than to be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. We must not however conclude that the 
labours of these missionaries were useless. Many were so far in** 
fluenced, as to sanction the doctrines of the gospel, and to 
adopt that form of godlmess to which they had hitherto been 
strangers. About 700 persons were baptized in the difilerent 
provinces ; several churches were erected ; large congregations 
Were induced to attend ; and other ministers were sent out from 
home, as their assistance became necessary to keep alive that 
spirit of hearing which had been thus awakened. 

The accounts which were transmitted to the society as soon 
4U its general intention became known> induced the members \a 
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66nd missionaries into South Carolina. A Mr. Samuel Thomas 
was the first appointed to go thither, who^ on his arrival) was 
received with that respect, which both he and his friends con- 
sidered as a prelude to his future prosperity. Unfortunately, 
'however, a war breaking out between the colonists and the In- 
dians, blasted for a season all his hopes. On the restoration of 
tranquillity, the ministry of his successors seemed to be attend* 
ed with some success, but unhappily, though seventeen churches 
and chapels were erected, and large congregations were induced 
to attend, we have not much reason to believe that many were 
converted to God. 

Neither was the mission which they attempted to establish in 
North Carolina, attended with more, or even with equal success. 
A Mr. Blair, who was the first missionary sent tiuther, after 
undergoing many hardships, V7as obliged to return to England* 
Other missionaries who succeeded him, found similar difficul- 
ties to encounter, and were compelled to follow his example. 
To render th^ir prospects still more gloomy, the Indians form^ 
ed a conspiracy against the settlers, and ravaged the colony, 
which urged the society for a season to relinquish all hopes of 
proving beneficial to the inhabitai^ts. On the subsiding oz these 
troubles, they however made another effort, but the missionary 
fell a victim to his own exertions. In consequence of this, 
and the removal of another who succeeded him, the whole 
territory, which at that time containe4 10,000 souls, was giveli 
up, and left without any minister. 

In the province of Pennsylvania a mission was also established 
in* the year 1700. A AL:. Evans was the first who took the 
charge upon him. His congregations were large in PhiladeU 
phia, and the success which attended his ministry induced the 
society to send others to assist him in his labours. Fifteen 
churches were erected in the province by voluntary contribu- 
tions, but unhappily we find but very few who were converted 
to God. 

In New Jersey several congregations were also gathered, and 
the zeal of those who adhered to the doctrines delivered^ 
prompted them to build seven churches. A church "was also 
erected in tlie city of New York, and missionaries were sent to 
Albany, West Chester county, ^nd Stotten Island ; but the 
principal effiects which resulted ft*Qm their exertions, were the 
erection of ten churches and the establishment of donations fof 
their constant supports ' 

Thus hx in these and other provinces the labours of the misr 
Monaries were confined to the white inhabitants. And thougl^ 
their success was comparatively but small, the society deiefr 
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t6 fflolBe ft]>«ffaKt iMfthaoutfig the Mgrosi *«4ie iNre flib» 
ibved, and tbe Indians who enjoyed their wom firMdcMB. Im 
1707 a scheal wu opentd in New Ycrk for m kMructkMi of 
the negrots^ but through a wiety of c9m» all ditr mika 
vours to teach them were readefed nearly abtttbe* Manrfof 
idieir mattets vere a^ene to tfanr being tanghtf aad the slavei 
dbemsri^es treated die admmwrifwis and wMct which Aey facanif 
acwnecimes with indifference and socaetiinai with oantempt* A 
conspiracy found among them to destroy the English, increawd 
fht pcpjndices which their masters had previously entertained^ 
so that, though the suspicions of the latter were faovtd to be 
Wibunded as they respected the schooly few aason^ them could 
1» induced to jmn the missionaries in any coedial co*<^»eratioiu 
To counteract choe unreasonable antipathies^ the. bishop of 
Lcmdon addressed a circular letter to the inhabitaflts» and aao* 
ther to the missionaries, to prevail, if possible^ on the fbnnef 
to promote the views of the latter, and to induce these to pcr-r 
severe notwithstanding the difficukies which presented then> 
selves. Few however among the inhabitants paid that attration 
ao the address which its importance demanded. The prospect 
pi temporary gain outweighed every other c o nsideration; n^ 
was it to be expect(^ that those who disregarded their own fu« 
tore happiness, should feel much solicit^e for that of thdr 
daves. Among the slaves of those who promoted the views ef 
0^ msMionaries, a partial reformation was visible; numberf 
among them were baptized, but we have little evidence that 
inany were made wise imto salvation. 

The Indian tribes became the next object of the lodetv. 
Their case was represented by the governor of New Torfc, m 
jfconseqoenoe of vmich an order was issued ftotn Queen Avo^ 
and her comdl for their mstructton. A Mr* Thoreoghgoed 
"Moor was sent accordingly; «but, after many exertions dur* 
ing one year, finding all x^ labours nteltn^ b.e embarked fo^ 
England. In his voyace thither the ship was overtaken 
with a itorm, and neither it nor any an ^oard were ever 
heard of more. The decided marks of attention which were 
]>aid to four Indian kines who visited England near about the 
time that Mr. Moor departed from their tribes, created new 
hopes in the society, that on th^r return the door would be 
opened among them for the introduction of Christianity. On 
their departure for their native land Mr. Andrei%s was sent 
among the Mohocks ; but np allurements could induce them te 
send their children to learn the English tongue. That no me- 
thod might be left untried, some parts of the bible and part of 
the con^mon prayer were translated into the Indian language^ 
^ew however were willing to receive instruction. The wander^ 
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_ Wk m "^Mdk tbtfjr hgA been accustooBnii liftd becorat 
perfectly habitual; and the restraints which the principlet 
ff 'dil gin pet impose on iht lawless pasnom of men, were 
«icfwe4 Iqr ihcm with abbflnr^ice, and a* a spe«iee of that seiv 
•imde t# whkh they were determined iie'ver to submit, • Mr* 
|kDdrems> Stodit^ his labours totally uoriksai reprcseaied the 
iMe mi ^utmssiaa to the society^ they therefore with much 
stfoctaieerecaUKl hm bom tbk unpromisuigr^oa, and fiedU 
)f llMnianod an undertddo^ which had ^y rewarded th^ 
ii iiiliiait with paioM dinf pemtfaeixt* 

Bgt hgwtwu ]«eflbtQalthehibo«n oCtheaemiesiQpaiielwert 
amoiigthe whiter the negroes^ and the ladiam^ it is but j^m* 
lioe to state> that the di£moft govemmenti in their respediTe 
prtPfineest faetfi saixtianid tlttir proceediogfc aod aiSMsded 
ihoA eifiwtnre. Seicrai acts were pased in thcar fwHmr, ami 
tothcK dcciiniftMices we n»y attribute in aomc degree the ease 
wilh wUch ibey obtained contributions towards the churchy 
which they erected, a9well as the numbers and respecta^ty of 
tlpMecoiifrifstioQawhkh attended thar ministry. Nor will 
OUT cenchmm be just» if we estimate the adrantages which re<- 
tiiltied Boom, this pbiion by the Tarioue obstacles which appa^ 
fentiy defcsied its design, k may perhapt he deemed toieha* 
ntable rather thaa &be» to ooojocture that the society could 
peodocemore churrhes tfaa& conversions } but it must not be 
fergotten^ thafc through, their instrumentality, the truths of re* 
vdmon were reHoipreased on the minds of those from whom 
diey were nearl^r crij&tetated, and transmitted to their po^erity^ 
iriio, ift aH probability, wodd otherwise have bee» educated in 
an entire finetAdaw o£ God. The Quakera^ no dpubtf would 
Jsane kefft ^to aame conaciQUs&ess of a Deity ia those places 
whflre tbtresooeties wiere formed, but these oesdd oaiy oecupy 
a. Yory partial atent. In most of the southern and middle po^ 
itinees^ we have tberefioEe but too much reasoa to conclude, that 
erety ^fitige ^ Christimity wodd have been d<i»e aw^y, had 
jr <Mt been (ir the hononrable exertions q£ dm soeiety. The 
beaaCftar^bicfa. temhed fsam their piouaaftterapts we mufiit the* 
attowtohelmKaUiiei and probably some dF theeiiKts^mof 
even be traced in die presaat ds^, in that ^^orious harvest o( 
souls whidb. their sncceseors have been permitted 4io reap. 

Bur it ia net to these respectable societies and individuals of 
whom we have ahready spoken, that generous eoMrtiont for the 
salvation of the Heathen have been exchssWely confined. The 
Moravian brethren have a particular claim upon oar attentiott^ 
j&om their unwearied assiduity, and peculiar fortitude in the 
midst of dangers. Their motive, they say> (and for which we 
give then^ tlut fullest credit) ^^ was an dideaat desire for the sak> 
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vation of their feQow-tnen, by making known to theHi the gos^ 
pel of our Saviour Jesus Christ." 

The first effort made by this worthy association! was in the 
year 1 732, at which time they sent missionaries into the three 
Danish islands in the West Indies. Of their success in these 
places we shall hereafter have occasion to speak, when we come 
to the history of these Danish colonies. In 1 73S they be-* 
gan another mission in the dreary regions of Greenland, in 
which place God was pleased to own and bless his word in a 
'powerful manner. In 1791, they estimated their converts in 
this desolate country, at 957 persons. These had for some 
time given proofs of their sincerity, and uniformly adorned 
that gospel which they publicly professed. In 1734 they esta- 
blished a mission in Upper Canada in North America, in which 
place they had three flourishing settlements befok'e the war. 
But unhappily this offspring of ambition ravaged their terriio^ 
ties ; in consequence of which their residences were destroyed^ 
and the wretched inhabitants were partly murdered and partly 
dispersed. In 1736 they carried the sound of the eospel among 
the Hottentots at the Cape of Good Hope. Theu: missionary 
laboured with such success in this place, that he soon formed a 
respectable company of true believers. To state this promising 
appearance of things, he was induced to repair to Europe ; but 
the Dutch government, on his return, forbade him to resume 
his labours, from a presumption, that in proportion as Christi* 
anity was introduced among the Hottentots, the settlement 
woidd be rendered insecure. From that period till 1792, they 
had ineffectually solicited Holland for liberty to renew the work ; 
but in this latter year they obtained permission to send out three 
missionaries. In 1795 their labours were attended with pros- 
perity, and the final capture of the colony by ourgovemment^ 
gives them nothing to fear at present from a returning inter- 
ruption. In 1738 they sent missionaries into South America. 
Unhappily their successes were not equal to their exertions. 
About one hundred had however been induced to baald cotta- 
ges, and settle in the province of Surinam, and their chil<h-«D 
were instructed to read; but in 1792, the brethren. seemed 
rather to hope for success than enjoy it in . that col(Hiy. In 
Jamaica they established a mission in 1754, and another in 
Antigua in 1756 ; but to the history of these islands we must 
refer the reader for the fruits of tbeir labours. 

In 1760 they be^n to sound the gospel trumpet at Tranque- 
bar in the East Indies at the express desire of the Danish go- 
vernment, wliose wishes were to have Christianity introduced 
into the Nicobar Islands. Denmark, however, finding that the 
advantages which she derived firom these possessicmsj were not 
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equal to the expense of supporting them, vkhdrew her peoplcf 
Vfho had already suHbred severely by the climate. The mis- 
fiionaries thus left alone, vere obliged to have all their necessa- 
ries conveyed to them in a ship 'fitted out on purpose. This 
continued some years, till on her voyage the ship was captured 
by the Am^ericans, when the heavy* loss compelled them to 
abandon the mbsion altogether. Iti 1 764? they carried the gos- 
pel to the coasts of Labrador. The letters from the missiona 
jries, though abounding with gratitude &r singular mercies, com- 
plain of the little fruit of dxelr labours; so that in a great mear- 
ture^ amidst many exceptions, they hav^ been constrained to say, 
*' All day long we have stretched forth our hands to a disobe* 
<Eent and gainsaying people.'' In 1765 their missionaries reach- 
ed Barbadoesi but, alas ! ;their prospects afforded little to flatter 
hope. Their successes will be briefly recited in the history of 

that island* 

In the same year, 1765, some missionaries belonging to this 
society travelled into Russian Asia^ to carry the gospel to these 
remnants, as it were, of human nature. With a view of bring* 
log the gospel to the Calmuck Tartars, a settlement was form^ 
pn the banks of the Wolga. " Hitherto," they observe, " no 
success has attended the brethren's labours, though their exer* 
tipAs have been great and persevering, equal to those of any of 
pur missionaries m other countries, oome, brethren even resid- 
ed far a considerable time among the Calmucks, conforming to 
their manner of living in tents, and accompanying them when- 
ever tkey moved their camp. They omitted no opportunity of 
preaching to them Jesus, and directing them from their num<i> 
bferless idols, to the true God, and the only way to life and 
happiness ; but though they were heard and treated with civi« 
Uty, no impression could be made upon the poor Heathen. At 
hst the greater part of the Calmucks quitted these parts. Mean- 
Mrbile the brethren were visited by the German colonists living 
09 the Wolga ; and, through God's blessing, societies were 
formed, and gospel ministers provided for most of the colonies 
by their instrumentality. ^ Thus the mission has answered a 
very blessed purpose." The above accpunt was published in 
179€. 

In 1775 they began another mission in Saint Christopher's, 
and in 1789 another was attempted in Tobago. Of their suc- 
cesses and disappointments in these places we shall speak here- 
after, wh«n we come to give the history of these islands. In 
addition to all the above places they have attempted to carry the 
gospel into other portions of the earth, but vrithout being able 
to accoax^dish their piu^poses. In 1735 missionaries were sent 
to the Lapl^mders and Samoiedes, but their es^ertions were ren« 
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dered abordve through the savage manners of the natives. In 
17S7, and again in 1768, they made an effort on the coast of 
Guinea, but with no better success. Neither were their en<- 
deavours more conformable to their wishes in their attempts to 
introduce the gospel among the negroes in Georgia in 17SS9 
and among the slaves in Algiers in 1789. In 17^ they sent 
missionaries to Ceylon; in 1747 to Persia, and in 1752 to 
Egypt; but unhappily these attempts did little more than con- 
vince them that they had done their duty, and shew to the 
Christian world the extreme depravity of the huqian heart. 

But though these united brethren have been unsuccessful in 
many places, in others God has blessed their labours in a most 
abundant manner, and given them many precious souls for thw 
hire. Among the outcasts of society their labours have beei| 
particularly useful; but, alas ! though we might enumerate thou- 
sands, they can bear no proportion to the millions of human 
beings who wander between Terra del Fuego and Baffin's Bay* 
In these extensive countries an illimitable field lies open, axid 
invites the exertions of all who love the cause of Jesus Christ. 
The Moravian brethren have set a most noble example of piety, 
fortitude, and perseverance, and God«X)n the whole has crown- 
,ed their endeavours with much success. 

The rise and progress of Methodism in England are too well 
known to need' in this place any observations ; we shall there- 
fore only briefly trace its introduction into other parts. It was 
.early in the year 1747, that a Mr. Williams, a preacher in the 
Methodist connexion, went to Ireland, and soon formed a small 
society in Dublin. That eminent servant of God, the Rev. 
John Wesley, on hearing of his success, soon followed him 
thither, and reached the city on the 9th of August. He found 
a people ready to receive the gospel, and on his return to Eng- 
land sent a Mr. Trembath to assist Mr. Williaxns. These mi- 
nisters, together with Mr. Charles Wesley, preached the gos- 
pel with such success, that other preachers were sent the foltew- 
ing year to extend their sphere of a^ion. In succeeding years 
circuits were formed in various parts of the kingdom, and cha- 
pels were erected in such places as had received the word with 
most apparent benefit* In the province of Ulster the benig- 
nant light of religion was carried to those villages and cottages, 
which, prior to this period, had never known its cheermg 
rays. The opposition which the preachers met with in many 
places, was both afflictive and powerful ; but nothing was per- 
mitted ultimately to impede their progress : thousands were 
called from darkness to light, and were soon enabled to rejoice 
in the God of their salvation. From these small beginnings so 
greatly has God blessed their endeavours, that in the year 18p7 
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ike members of society m that psat of the tmited kingdom 
amounted to 24^560. 

In the year 1751 Mr. John Wesley, accompanied by Mr. 
Christopher Hoj^r, visited Scotland at the request of colonel 
Galatan. Finding some pleasing prospects, he was induced to 
leave Mr. Hopper behind him, to pursue those openings which 
Providence had made. In 1753 Scotland was again visited by 
Mr. Wesley; again in 1757; and again in 1761. During 
these periods he. found, that though several respectable societies 
'had been formed, the number of members tras not qqual to 
what, from the progress of religion in England, he had been 
taught to e3Q>ect. In subsequent years the word delivered took 
a more general spread ; but, from the genius and acquired ha-* 
bits of the people, their prevailing prejudices still remain un- 
conquered, so that not more than 1500 have submitted to the 
discipline of the Methodists ; though we have reason to believe 
that many thousands more have been converted to God through 
the instrumentality of the preachers. 

They have been much more successful in their mission which 
was established in the Isle cf Man in 1775. In this year a Mr. 
Crook first preached among the inhabitants, and was violently 
opposed ; bujt perseverance surmounted every obstacle ; the 
word of God ran and was glorified ; a very respectable society 
and somtf attentive congregations were soon raised ; and the 
Head of the church continues- to favour them with his blessing 
m an abundant manner even to the present day. 

In the year 1785 the island of Jersey was visited by Robert 
Carr Brackenbury, Esq. and in 1786 by Mr. Adam Clarke. In 
this place they met with much persecution, but the gospel final* 
ly prevailed. 

From Jersey they proceeded to Guernsey, afid in 1787 to 
Aldemey. In these islands, after encountering much opposi- 
tion, they laid the foundation of a church which has gradually 
augmented to the present time. The number of members in 
these islands amounted, in 1807, to 973. 

In the year 1763 several members belonging to the Methodist 
societies emigrated both from England and Ireland, and finally 
settled in various parts of America. Shortly after this, Mr. 
Emery and another, two local preachers, went from Ireland, 
and Segan to preach the gospel, the one at New York, the 
other in Frederick county in Maryland, and proq)erity attended 
their labours. These men were soon found by a Mr. Webb, 
a lieutenant in our army, who, regardless of the contempt of 
his fellow ofiicers, began to call sinners to repentance both at 
New York and at Philadelphia. And so great was their joint 
success, that with the assistance of their friends, they erected a' 
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thapcl in New York. This Wai the first chapel Which belonged 
to the Methodists on this vast continent. 

Stimulated by these successes, they importuned Mr. Wesley 
to send missionaries to pursue the openings which had thus beefi 
made. Mr. Boardman and Mr. Pilmoor Were sent accordilig'- 
ly, wlio landed at Philadelphia itt 1 769. The gospel contiton^ 
ing to spread, further assistance became necessary } this also 
was requested ; and in 1771 Mr. Thomas Rankii), and after 
him Mr. Francis Asbury, were sent to spread the Redeemer's 
name. In 1773 aH addition was made to their numbers, ^nd Gdd 
Was pleased to bless their labours in an almost tmexaitij^ed mu!k- 
.ner. At this time they had on the continetit nearly 1000 mem^ 
bers in their societies, of whom six tr seven were become 
preachers; About 1776, tiie ntHnber of members afnocufted 
to 7000, and their preachers to 40. The Blacks afeo had re- 
ceived the good ^ord of life ; aild gireat numbers ais^Okig them 
had experienced that it wa*s the power of God to the salvatioii 
of their souls : these are not included in the above account. 

The war, which at this time had brokrti out between the 
mother country and her colonies^ lAipeded the work in a cbn- 
isiderable mahiler, and for sonle time shut up nearly all com- 
munication. The distresses to ^hich both the s^ci^ties and 
preachers were eicpdfeed, \rere very ^erribte. The cltftgy aban- 
doned their flocks ; aind minahy instances the British* fiti^ion* 
aries, following their example, forsook their spheres of action. 
Mr, Asbury alone, unterrified by the Areatening sword, re* 
mained in his ststioti,-^ 

^ Asmm^ t{ie ftutfalnsy fntiifiil only he; 
His loyalty he kept, hft love, his zeal. 
Nor number, nor example, with him wrought.** 

TliOurii surrounded fay dangers on every side, his vigour 
mdreased as the fbrtitttde of his coBeagtfes declined 5 and, under 
the blessing Of ^Providence, it was to his unwearied exertions 
that the work was kept alive, while thoijsands bdth (^ its friends 
and enemies feB. Btit "whatever impedihienti the work of 
God might have experienced, the societies increased amidst the 
partial desiertions m their friends Hftd the horrors x>f war. 
When the author vtsrted the continent on the restoration of 
peace, their numbers amounted to 1*,000. In 1794 these had 
increased to 5 1,4! 6 whites, and 16,227 blacks. Among these 
Were employed 400 itinerants, besides several hundreds ci local 
preachers. From their last statement in 1807, the numbers in 
society were as follows — ^whites 11^,727 ; coloured people and 
blacks 29,863 : total, 144,590. 

It was ki 1760 thsrt Mr. Nadxanael G3bert, ^ho heard the 
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fo^l fn Sttglatid, rep&insd to Antigiia. H« saw fait feUonr^ 
crentur^te buried in sin ; and, though speaker bf the Htouse of 
Assembly, he first collected a few persons in his own house f^ 
^atkortation and prayer, and at length pablidy preached tfa« 
gospel te the slaves. Amidst torrents of reproach, he perse^ 
Te!!red ^ he had farmed a society of nearly 200, i¥ho, from seek-* 
kig denth ki the error of their ways, had now begun to seek the. 
fiivour 4^ God. Death however soon terminated ^i^utte of pro* 
batioH, aftd his little flock was left as sheep without a shepherd* 
Several years after Mr. Gilbert's, death, Mr. Jdm Baxter, a 
kader In Mr« Wesley's society, went from Chatham to Antigua 
to work in his majesty's yard in thaft island. Devoting hit 
Mfiure faouri to thepu^icaticto of the gdspel> he soon ^gathered 
a soci^ of iWO ttiembet«9, sokne of whofn bad retained the 
ili^fjl«Aro)ftt which they had received from Mr. Gilbert's intntb* 
flry. in 1796, four i^issionai'ies, one of whom was the auith«r 
himself, bdnnd In the fir^ iri^ftance for the continent of Aine>- 
lActti W%i^ driven by the violence of storfens to thib inland, from 
which fimx ^h^ vilSt%d dtliterg, iind thu6 becatne the early in- 
^^vliB^tm ^ «te hato^ iSl God cif ^Atherkig that Messed wcnk 
yA^dti fel9iis<i i^rdttiffn^nt feature in i^his history. The nnttihisrt 
in tocie^ln 1907 ^ou^h thecJblbland^, amounted to 261 whites^ 
zhA HiiSM cdtd^mi people sSid blacks; in all, 1^59; be>- 
^di<9 p&Mps dh^ hulidr«^ thousand, who ret;nlarly attenided 
iUte pteBkb^g of '^it fgd^. ihit fer the {>aft(culai% and vidis^ 
^&3ki» nMck tefve ^ocQuntd, we reftrtothe history of each 

Ak iSkmiL SAonh da ^e c^ ef AftkA the Methodists have 
ibo^itiMWpt^ to «»tabSSIh'ii «Mndn $ but it has been less suo- 
cedsftdthaH ^ftife tt^ haftH% ilxMfieut^ bi Ndva Scotia $ in which 
t^itfi 4n 4^807, AiM IMtfe 91<0 imn^betis. In MewfeoncBafid^ 
ikirot^ ^thftjjmd^TSf ^ Word, ^06 htivt jcnned ^e s^ 
€tet^^, i^d «ro -ba^ ideclar^ f(br God dm ^he Itodt of Gi- 
biK{ittW\* 

That QioA hm MeMd ite Wbotels ^f d« Mcfthodist bifeskm** 
aries 'dh ^h^ Pft^^m ^nehiem, and %i the West India IslandK, 
is db^idtis 4^m the pneteiyng general statement* We -do not 
indeed presume td^hi^ititifte ^at in &B these vaft^niflabex^ which 
cdn^tk«ite &e -Methoditt sodeties, «I1 axis equally pious. Many 
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'* "We might here lay before the retder a minute account of the very success- 
iul TniMiom eitabUshed by the Methodists -witfaia these few years among the 
RxMnan Catholics in Ireland and the Welch in Wales in their own language. 
But we are feafful of swetiiag out our history With tubiects which do not in»- 
ihediately belong to it, though in themselves of high importance in a mis- 
sionary 'view. 
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perhaps amoni; theocr may have names to live while Aef are iii 
reality dead; and among others the form of godliness may ex- 
ceed its power. But of this fact the author feels himself assured, 
that the total quantum of piety to be found among them, is not 
exceeded by tluit of any similar missions on the face of the ha* 
Intable globe. Nor does he speak this from mere rand(»n con- 
jecture. He has been on the American continent no less than 
nine times, and, in making personal visits to the various societies 
there, has travelled prob^ly more than 2iffi00 miles : this cir- 
cumstance has enabled him to speak from personal knowledge 
and observation. The plain but pointed language which the 
preachers have used, addressed warmly to the hearts and con- 
sciences of sinners, is that mode of preaching which God has 
thus been pleased so conspicuously to acknowledge. And it is 
to this, as an instrument in the hsukl of God, that the superior 
successes of these missions are to be ascribed, above most, if 
not all that have preceded them, at least in modem ages. 

It is the same mode of preaching in a certain degree which 
has rendered the missions of the Baptists so instrumental in th» 
conversion of souk, particularly of the Blacksion the continent of 
America. In this department their exertions have been greats 
and their success abundant ; but the limits of our work mrUd 
us to detail the history of their pious and benevolent proceed- 
ings. The exertions which have been made to carry the gospel 
to the inhabitants of the Pacific Ocean, have been attended 
with more expenses than advantages. In these regions the 
most sanguine hopes have been almost wholly blasted ; the her 
redUtary vices and prejudices of savage Kfe hzye triumplied over 
those efforts wliich have been made to reclaim them, and, with 
but few exceptions, the missionaries *who have hazarded their 
lives and abandoned civil society from the most laudable motives^ 
^oaj s^7> '* Who hath believed our report, and to whom has> 
the arm of the Lord been revealed?'* The efibrts, however^ 
which this honourable and worthy society have made in Africa, 
bear a more promising appearance ; but their whole work 
in that quarter of the globe is at present in such an infant state^ 
that we cannot enlarge upon it, but must only accompany it 
with our sincere wishes and mayers for its success. 

The labours of the late Rev. George Whitefield, and of 
those who have either directly or indirectly succeeded him in 
his pious intentions, have a greater claim upon this short me- 
morial thto can possibly be indulged. ']['he continent of Ame- 
rica will however 'record their services, and revere hb name, 
when future generations shall succeed the present race of- inha- 
bitants ; and multitudes of the swarthy sons of Africa will bless 
God through eternity that ever he was bom. 
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To form any accurate estimate of the vanons indiTidoals who 
/xmipose the several congregations of the Moravians, Metho- 
jdistS) Baptists, and followers of Mr. Whitefield and othersy 
who still continue to preach the gospel, is morally impossible : 
Their various societies swell to numbers of amazing magnitude* 
If we exclude the whites from the calculation, and only confine 
it to coloured people and blacks, 200,000 will not reach the 
number who reeularly attend to hear the words of eternal life 
— ^we probably shall be within bounds, if we fix the number at 
S00,000. And if to these we add, the multitudes who have 
been benefited by the various endeavoiirs of the Christian na« 
tions of Europe } — by the different institutions to which they 
have given their sanction ; the happy effects which have result- 
ed from the undeviating exertions oi the Quakers to humanize 
the world, and meliorate the condition of the most unfortunate 
pf the human race; — ^the myriads >who have departed this life 
in the full triumph of £uth ; — and the means which are esta- 
blished through the Divine blessing for the conversion of those 
who are yet in a state of darkness, the number swelk as much 
beyond die reach of calculation, as the benefits resulting from 
the various institutions bid defiance to estimation. But it it 
now high time to return frt>m this partial digression, to pursue 
die more immediate object of the work. We tho^ore con-* 
elude this chapter with a sentiment which these scenes are caU 
culated to inspire— << It is the Lord's doing, and it is marveU 
Jous in our eyes/' 
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CHAP, V. 



HISTO&T.O? JAMAICA* 



Situation and appettrance of the istand-^ih Asewery hf ColunAus g 
his 'st0erings ivAen shipwreched on it — baseness cfthe ting of 
Spain, decision ef the council of Seviile in favour of Diego Co^ 
hmbus — Esqutvel takes possesjiqn of the if land for Di eg o e o/ ^ 
duct and character of Esqutvel-^arharities of the Spaniards 
towards the natives^^state of Jamaica and its inhabitants wken 
invaded by Sir AniJiony Shirletf, and bu Colonel Jacksoe^^-'Occa* 
sions which led to these invasions— ftnca conquest of the island by 
Penn and Vetiahles under Cromwell — the conduct of Spain pre-' 
vious to that event, a fiarrant violation if the treaty of 1630 
— a remarkable epitaph in Jamaifa^ with reActions drawn 

' from it. 

1 HE island of Jamaiaif vvbich Ues to the wiadvraird of Urn 
other En^isb isiands» and ifhich geographers have dassccl 
at one of the greater Leeward Islandst is litu^tedP in t^ Atlap^* 
tic Ocean, at the distance of about 4000 iniWs« S. W. firooi 
England. To the east it has the island of Hispaniola or St. 
DomingO) at the distance of about 30 leagues ; the island of 
Cuba at about the same distance to the north; the gulph of 
Honduras to the west; and Carthagena, on the continent of 
America, to the south, distant 145 leagues. The centre of 
this island is nearly in 18^ 12' of north latitude, and in 
77^ 45' longitude west from London. Its shape appears to 
be that of an irregular oval, intersected by several ridges of 
high craggy mountains, and stupendous rocks, heaped apparent- 
ly one upon another. The greatest diameter of the island is 
,about 170 miles, and the least not more than 70. Notwithstand- 
ing the barrenness of most of the rocky mountains, they pre- 
sent a beautiful appearance on approaching the islamd, highly 
gratifying to the eye of the vopger. They are clothed with a 
prodigious quantity of trees, chiefly the pimento, which form 
umbrageous groves; and by striking their roots through the 
clefts of the rocks, they attract the moisture that is deposited in 
them by frequent storms of rain and thick fogs, llius a per- 
petual verdure is kept up on the surface of the hiUs and in the 
valleys beneath by a great number of natural cascades, which 
creates a resemblance of a warm summer throughout the whole 
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year, and affords mie of the most enchaBtlng prospects imagi^ 
ination can well conceive. 

In the general description of the West India Islands, with 
which we commenced Uiis work, the picture of Jamaica may 
be seen with some degree of accuracy ; and to that chapter the 
reader is requested to turn his t^uj^hts. But in the different 
views which an accurate survey of this island affords us, th^ 
prospect varies as we proceed. The awful features which the 
landscape presents to die spectator, arrayed in aU the grandeuf 
and i^iagmffcence of nature, are finely contrasted with thos^ 
varieties which the unrivsdled beauties of x^ature display in all 
their charms. 

In contemplating this diversified picture, the mind is impres* 
sed with the appearances of the scenes ^hich encircle it ; it i$ 
alternately affected by solemnity and joy ; and feels, as the oc«> 
casion suggests, an involuntary transition from terror to delight. 
The elevated mountain, the projecting cliffy, and the cultivated 
savanna, succeed ^ch other in pleasing irregularities. A thou- 
sand beauties associate their charms, tul the whole becomes ex<^ 
pensively magxuficent, and awfully sublime. 

We have already noticed, that Columbus discovered thi$ 
large island in the course of his second voyage from Sp^n in 
t^e year 1^94 \ bi^t made no settlement on it at that time. It 
w^ only 4vi^S h^ fourth ^nd last voyage, that he was driv^ 
by a violent storm on the 24th of June 1503 towards its shores 4 
when> after losing two oJF the ships of his little squadron, he 
wa^ obliged to bear away with his own and ^^lother to this 
islan4, to shelter hunself from shipwreck. With the greatest 
difficulty t]iey reached a small harbour on the north side, where 
he was forced to run his twq ren^aining vessels aground, to 
pevei^t their foundering ^ and was reduced to the necessity of 
imploring the compassion of the natives for himself and his 
^Qif^pan^om ; wl^o without hesits^ion afforded them every assis* 
(aRce that they could have ei(pected to receive freqx the most 
(ivil|^ed and hospitable peop^ The cove, in remembrance of 
th^s remarkable eyentj^ ret^^ to this ds^ the appellation q£ 
Jh^ Christopher's Cove. 

lliet friendly dispositions which the natives manifested to* 
wards (^olumbys on this distressing occasion, con^ upon them 
the highest hqnours. The condition in which Columbus and 
his ship's company at that time were, placed them completely 
in the power of the ^ativ^s. They might have exterminated 
them at their leisure, as neither resistance nor escape was in 
their power. But in^ad of taking an advantage of their dis<- 
^ess, they imitated the conduct of Guacanahari, a cacique of 
]H[ispaniola ^ tbfey condoled with them ix^ their nusfortunes, and 

yPl.. h Ee 
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oflfered them with the greatest readiness, all the assistance that 
lay in their power. They supplied them with necessaries from 
principles of compassion, and administered to their wants with- 
out regret or any expectation of reward. The impulses of hu- 
manity or of divine grace, or of both united, led them to sympa- 
thize with strangers in distress and urged them to such deeds 
as might tend to mitigate their woes. 

But this assistance was limited in its duration. The nativesi 
who cultivated no more land than was absolutely necessary for 
their own subsistence, in the space of a few months became 
restless, and weary of supporting strangers at the apparent ha- 
zard of starving themselves ; and by slow and at first almost im- 
perceptible degrees, withdrew from them, and refused to sup- 
ply them with the necessaries of life. 'I'his conduct exaspe- 
rated the Spaniards, who were ,grown desperate from the hard- 
ships they had suffered ; and had revolted from Columbus, when 
they found that the Spanish governor of Hispaniola had not only 
refused to send him any succour, but, in addition tQ this inhu- 
manity, had insulted him by contemptuous replies to his repeat- 
ed applications for relief. They even committed several acts 
of violence against the Indians without his knowledge, and pro- 
ceeded so far as to take up arms against one of their chiefs. 
The Indians, in return, threatened destruction to the unfortu- 
nate Columbus, who no longer had it in his power to controu^ 
the ferocity of the enraged Spaniards. 

The horrible carnage which has been noticed in the second 
chapter, had already beeun to manifest itself in Hispaniola. 
The conduct of these infamous invaders could not fail to create 
suspicions in the bosoms of those who now had Columbus in 
their own power. The natives of the Leeward Islands we may 
justly consider as branches of one common family ; and it is 
natural to conceive on such an occasion, that they considered 
the conduct of tlicir invaders towards any part as one common 
attack. The enormities of the Spaniards in Hispaniola, with- 
out all doubt had reached their eaf s ; they must therefore have 
viewed Columbus with a mixture of jealousy and compassion. 
As a Spaniard and an invader, they must have looked upon him 
with an indignant eye. But his distress, as an tmfortunate man, 
suspended that resentment, which it could not totally destroy; 
and conspired, in conjunction with his address, operating upon 
their compassionate feelings, to delay those cala^nities which had 
hitherto been averted, but which still frowned upon him with 
impending hazard. 

To extricate himself from this critical situation, he had re- 
course to a stratagem, suggested to him by his knowledge of 
astronomy ; and on a certain day when he knew that there 
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Would be a tot^l eclipse of the moon in the evening, he sum- 
moned all the caciques or Indian chiefs and priests in the neigh* 
bom-hood adjacent to his residence, informing them that he had 
45omething to commmiicate to them of the utmost consequence 
for the preservation of their lives. Being assembled, he stood 
up in the midst of them, and having reproached them for theic 
barbarity in causing Ivim arid his companions to suffer so exqtii- 
sitely^ for want of provisions, he assumed a solemn air, and 
with great vehemence and agitation, in imitation of their own 
religious demeanor, he pronounced the following prophetic de* 
nunciation : " To punish you for this cruel behaviour to unfor- 
tunate strangers cast ashore on your island, and unavoidably be-* 
come dependent upon your mercy, the God whom I worship, 
is now on the eve of inflicting upon you one of the most awful 
and dreadful punishments. This very evening you will behold 
the moon turning red as blood; then, obscured in total darkness. 
Its light will be withdrawn fi-om you ; and this will be the sign 
iyf those fetal calamities which will instantly follow, if you con- 
tinue to refuse us the necessary supplies of food." The savages, 
terrified beyond measure, anxiously waited for the close of the 
evening; when, perceiving the commencement of the eclipse, 
they ran in f:rowds to the admiral in the greatest consterna- 
tion, implored his intercession, and promised to do every thing 
himself and his people should require in future. They were 
then told, at the moment the eclipse was going off, that the 
Almighty, moved by their penitence, had pardoned them, and 
would restore to them the accustomed light of the moon. From 
this time, provisions were sent to him from all parts; and both 
himself and his people enjoyed plentiful supplies, while they 
remained on the island. 

The sufferings of Columbus during his unfortunate exile on 
this island, are more easily conceived than described. Every 
succeeding day brought with it some new misfortune ; he was 
dependent on savages ; had been deserted by his seamen ; was 
neglected by his sovereign; and insulted by the governor of 
Hispaniola, to whom he had applied for relief. After a tedious 
and severe confinement of one year and four days, he however 
found means to escape from his uncomfortable abode ; but it 
was an escape, which only exposed him to the ingratitude of 
that prince to whose dominions he had so considerably added ; 
and to fall a victim to that power which his discoveries had ag- 
grandized. 

Columbus had been, on his return from his first voyage, ap- 
pointed governor of all the land he had discovered, and should 
discover and take possession of for the crown of Spain. To 
this title had been annexed a variety of privileges) which, by 
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virtoe of sovereign authority and public gt^int, hiA betome lik 
exclusive right. But these rights had been invaded during his 
misfortunes, and Columbus was obliged to behold invest^ 10 
the person of an iiBulting rival, immediately upon his release? 
from Jamaica, the wealth and power to Which he ak>fie had 
an unquestionable claim* 

To recover those rights which had been thus basely kivadedf 
andmeanly wrested from him, he, od his return to Europ^in 1504^ 
made application to the king of Spaiii, in whose service he had 
so succesifully laboured. But Che unfeeling monarch, who had 
meanly connived at those acts of injustice of which Columbus 
complained^ refused by his evasive conduet to guaranty the re-« 
wards whid^ had some yeafs befertf originsrted with himself. 
The cbdms <^ Columbus were too notorious to b« deified. Fei^ 
dinand Was thferefbre unable to coASradict lutf deaosuxis for justk^ 
lie had not baseness enough to d^y his own graiits^ ndr virtue 
enough to enfbnre die requisitions Whidi Coluitabus taid&*f^ bat 
hb meanness and duplicity co-Operated to deprive CoIubiGmII ef 
bis rights^ and to give sanction 10 that tewless (^^pre^ncta Ivhichr 
but too sueeessfeliy de£e^ed e^ireff appli<:iftioA. 
. Coltuabtts, harrasstfd and &tigued With hH tfdudlisF ttUde^- 
takings, with his constitncicmlHx^^efi, arid With his ^irit9 sink- 
ing beneath, the weight of his sufferings l^ch priflcipsdiy arose 
from the basenesft of Ussovefeign, sunk Mde^ dte pressure^ 
of these complicated evib. Be contiisued to" asseft ha daims 
without luvring it in his power to enforce then^^- b^neging with 
solicitude and ardour the thtone df tlM lAonai'Kib, Who, in re-* 
quital for an empir« and wealdi ^ gi^eatel^' (as Goltttilbtttf had ob^ 
served) ** than man's most unbotamled £mcy could e^er compre- 
hend, or avarice itself covet,'' bad meanne^ eikHieh to concur 
in the robberies wfaitk brought kimr to this humihating condi- 
tion, and to r^ect hia solicitude by hsp^g recoursie to subter- 
fiiges of which Us meanest subjects ought to hgc^ been asham- 
ed. In this state of irksomer degradatbn the unfortunate 
Columbus continued till 1506, wheA h^f^ a victiib to hi» 
sovereign's ingratitude, and the cruelties Whic& he had received, 
rather than to that hectic feter wUch brOt^^> him to his* 



Thus fell the great but unforttmate ColumbdS' in the 56th 
year of his age, as we have already noticed m the first chapter, 
leaving behind him a tiame, which even thevmce of calumny 
will hardly pi*esume to blast, and which nothing but her breath 
can tarnish;—^ name triiich is associated with honours whicht* 
never can be efiaced, and which never will be forgotten, til) 
time grown decrepit' with age, shall 13^ for ever ingulfed in 
eternity* • - 
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Troth t tnih cS circumstances it is.^ltty pi*obabie that Iiis ap» 
prehensicmS w^e irell grounded, ii4iicn he eafcpress^ in a letter 
tihftt he iirrote while confined^ oh the isbthd of Jamaica r <' Ahs I 
piety and justice harre retired to their hatntations aboTe, and it is 
a criitie to have undertaken and performed too much ! As niy 
ibisery makes my Hfe a biirden to myself, So I fear the empty 
titles of viceroy and admiral fender me obnoxious to the hatred 
ef the Spanish, riation. It is visible that aft methods are taA:ii^ 
to cut the thi^ead that is brealung; for I aini in my oH age, op^ 
pressed with htsupporitaUe pain^ of the gottt,^ and am now lan- 
^shing and expirn^ with Aat and otiier infirmities among sa* 
-tages, wher^ I have neither medicines nor provisions for the 
Kody, iwr priest nor sacrament for the socd. My men are in a^ 
^te of f ^voK : my brother, my son, and those that are faith«^ 
M, sick, starving and dying; the Indians have abandoned ns, 
atod ilkt govemof of St. Domingo has hther sent to see if I 
sun dead, than to succour us, or to carry me alive from henc<f ; 
to/r his K6at neither deUv^ed a letter, nor spoke with, nor 
vkyrid receive any letter from usr; 90 I coiiclnde your high- 
i&ess^s officers mtend that here my voyages and life shall ter- 
ihinate." The titles and honours which his sovereign had 
so justly conferred upon him, were too great to be lasting. His 
€l<^ted rank exposed him to the envy of die base, and the 
censures- of the Malevolent : die king to whom he addressed 
At letter, of which tlte above is an extract, seems to have 
caught the contagion ) bodi prince and people conspired ^ 
dbgrace Gdumbus^, whom they had been emulous to raise f 
and they, hoisted hhn- with: avidity, till they drove him to his 
grave. Whether the A^ of his future power, or the envy 
WHckhii)^ ^ory had^ raised, tended most to produce the miseries 
of whidi he wa^otifigid to complain, it is hard to say : .per- 
haps* b6th cohtribut^- an equad share, axul appeals to jusdce 
^ere ihstde by Eixin in v^. 

Akdf th^ de^di of Gdumbus, his son Don Diego inheriting 
his fathar's titled and misfortunes, exhibited an uncommon dejgree 
of fortitude and magnanimity, considering die complexion of 
the time^, and the government under which he lived. Wea- 
ried out with die evasions 6f hb unfeeling sovereign, he boldly 
commenced a suit against that arbitrary and ungratefol monarch 
in the court of the grand council of the Indies held at Seville, 
for th6 restoration of the rights and privileges originally granted 
to his father in virtue of his discoveries and of the considerable 
addition he had thereby made to the power. Wealth, and terri- 
torial domains of the crown of S]pain. This respectable tribu- 
nal, by their impartial decision of this ithportant cause, did 
stmple jusdce to the memory of the father, and to the claims of 
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the son, by declaring that he was the hereditary viceroy and ad-* 
jniral of all the islands, and of such parts of the continent o£ 
America as Cliristopher Columbus had discovered and subjected 
to tlie dominion of the king : and that in virtue of former 
grants from the crown, which had not been revoked, he had 
a right to exercise the same authority and jurisdiction in those 
newly discovered countries, as was then enjoyed by the grand 
admiral of Castile ; and they likewise decreed that the tenth 
part of all the gold and silver that might in future be found in 
the bowels of the earth, in the said territories, became the pro^ 
perty of Diego by right of inheritance. Thus the claims of the 
father were confirmed to the son by a legal process before the 
most respectable tribunal in the country. But this act of justice 
only serves to place the conduct of Ferdinand in a more despi- 
cable light, and adds another item to that load of infamy, with 
which his name on the afiairs of the West Indies has reached 
us, and will be handed down to posterity. 
. The decision of this respectable tribunal in favour of Don 
Diego, armed him with new powers to enforce his former 
claims; and he proceeded to pursue such measures as were 
founded upon the recognition of his rights by that council to 
which he had dared to appeal. The dominion which his title of. 
viceroy and admiral had given him, extended not only to His- 
paniola and Jamaica, but to all tlie territories thereon depend^ 
ing in America. It therefore included the Spanish settlements 
which had been made on that part of the continent, as well as 
the islands adjacent which had been taken possession of for the 
crown of Spain. But virtue and right too frequently combat 
upon unequal ground, when they wage war with injustice, con- 
nected with interest, and supported by power. In such case 
injustice resorts to violence to enforce her pretensions ; she makes 
mandate supply the place of argument, and substitutes coercion 
for law. In the case before us, the rights of Columbus had 
been acknowledged, and were confirmed to his son by a most 
solemn decision of justice and of law. The king however, re- 
gardless of this public and solemn adjudication oi a tribunal act- 
ing under his own supreme authority, limited the powers con- 
ceded to Diego, and only constituted him governor and admiral 
of Hispaniola, of which new government he took possession in 
the month of July 1508. On his arrival at that island, he was 
much surprised to find that the king, prior to the decision of 
the tribunal of Seville, had established two separate govern- 
ments on the continent, totally independent of his jurisdiction; 
and had bestowed the island of Jamaica on the governors he 
had appointed, to be subject to their joint authority. Discon- 
tented at these arrangements of his ungrateful sovereign, Diego 
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insisted on his exclusive right to appoint his own deputies to the 
governments of Veragua and Jamaica ; and in order to maiu'- 
tain it, he sent Juan de Esquivel one of his own officers with 
seventy Castillian soldiers, to take possession of Jamaica be* 
fore the arrival of Alonzo de Ojeda the governor nominated by 
the king. Ojeda, exasperated, at this appointment, which 
was likewise considered by the court of Spain as an overt act of 
rebellion, publicly threatened if he found Esquivel at Jamaica^ 
he would hang him as a rebel to his sovereign. 

But the intrigues of injustice are frequently defeated by the 
interposition oi Providence. The ungenerous designs of Fer- 
dinand on this occasion, were counteracted by the Governor of 
the universe, to whom Columbus in his letter had so patheti- 
cally appealed. The violent opposition which interest had rais- 
ed against the claims of Diego, served rather to stimulate his 
ardour than to depress his spirits ; and regardless of those 
threats with which Ojeda had menaced him, he pursued his 
designs under the sanction of the decision which the council 
had issued to guaranty his previous rights. Esquivel acting un- 
der the direction of Diego, proceeded to Jamaica, and took pos- 
session of the island, equally regardless of the menaces of 
Ojeda, and the fate which awaited him on the return of the 
latter from his projected expedition. Ojeda in the meanwhile 
embarked, and sailed to the continent of America, agreeably to 
his instructions, fully intending to put his threatening into en;* 
ecution immediately on his return. 

It happened however that the expedition of Ojeda was as un- 
prosperous as his spirit had been vindictive; and instead of 
wreaking his vengeance upon Esquivel, he was obliged to sub- 
mit to his rival. In his voyage to the continent of America, he 
was shipwrecked o£F the island of Cuba ; and narrowly escaping 
with his life, was reduced on that island to the greatest distress 
for want of provisions, when he received information that 
Esquivel was in possession of the government of Jamaica; and, 
in this reverse of circumstances, submitted to solicit relief 
from that man whom he had threatened to destroy. 

Esquivel, with that magnanimity of soiH which every one 
must admire, no sooner heard of the distresses of his com- 
petitor and avowed enemy, than he instantly abandoned all 
hostile intentions, and proceeded to administer relief. He im- 
mediately dispatched an officer of considerable rank to the un- 
fortunate sufferer, to afford him an instant supply ; — to take 
him under his immediate protection ; — and to conduct him to 
Jamaica with all possible speed and safety. On his arrival at 
Jamaica, he Was received by Esquivel in the most distinguished 
(manner; resentment softened into humanity; the rites of ho^ 
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E'tality were administered mth politeness;Tr-aiid the conduct of 
>quivel proved they were tli^e unvarnished emanations of ^ 
sympathetic heart. During his abode in Jamaica^ he receive4 
^ery mark of attention ; and w^ ovij detained till a favouraT 
ble opportunity pfiered tor his embarkation. The conduct of 
Esquivel towards Ojeda^ could not fail to faake a lasting io^pr^ 
sipn on his mind. It was a conquest obtained without hostility j 
in the former it was an act of generosityi which carried with 
it its own reward, and produced in the latter a species ot gr^ 
titude not ea»ly to be effaced. 

Estimating the character of Esquivel by his ^indness to^vardf 
Qjeda, it is natural to suppose, that humaxuty and justife mark- 
^ the aera of his government in Jamaica. And such is the cha- 
racter which is associated with his name in the early records of 
these events. He seems to have taught a lesson to conqueror^ 
vrhich i^ but seldom imbibed) and more rarely pra|;tised>— -that 
ravage and victorv are not inseparable companions— tlu^ humar 
pity ai^d moderation can accomplish the ends which are excliir 
sively appropriated to devastation and inurder \ an4 that th^ an* 
jials of conquest are not necessarily stam^ wi^ ^99^' 

^* The a£^irs of Jamaica (says Herrara) went on pr^sperousr 
ly, because Juan de l^quiyel liaving brought the natives to su))- 
inission without any efiusipn pf blood, thiey laboured in plantiAg 
f ottou; and raisine othef commodities ^hich yielded great pro? 
^t/* Happy wQuul it be for the Gastillup pame, if (he ai^ifalf 
of their conquests in the i^ew ^iTorld) cQulcl extend the ssfioif 
commendation to the other commanders, whicU U^rxara hstf 
almost exclusively confined to Juan de Esquivel. 

But unfortunately, hiimanity and ^qui^el were both of fhoct 
continuance; they moved in harmony while he lived, and df^ 
parted the island together. A race of hum^ butchers in $ 
probability succeeded him, who introduced blood and slaught^ 
among the unoffending natives, and suffered their foQtstejgi to be 
marked with desolation and carnage. The effort} of genius, ana 
displays of superior abilities, ipchii^ °^ig^^ hvje guar^tied their 
pretensions to fame and honour, have been i^i^ vith afts of 
inhumanityi and they are only remembered to be detested hy 
mankind. 

But though in conjunction vrith Herrara and others am^og 
the early writers, and Mr. Edwards among the modems, mt 
have joined in bestowing the tribute of praise on the humanity 
of Esquivel, this sentiment is by no means universaL The 
earlier writers, it is true, have spoken strongly in his £ivour, 
and they have selected him out ^s an exception to his country- 
men with ^om on other occasions he acted in concert. 

But a very different account of ihls first Spanish governor of 
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Jamaica is given by the Abbe Raynal in Ids history of the set- 
tlements and trade of the Europeans in the East and West In- 
dies; for that author asserts (vol. v. p. 26.) that Don Diego 
fixed the Spaniards at Jamaica in the following manner : *' In 
1509| he sent thither seventy robbers from St. Domingo (His- 
paniola) under the command of Juan de Esquivel, and others 
soon followed. It seemed as if they went over to this delightful 
and peaceable island for no other purpose than to spiU hu- 
man blood. Those barbarous wretches never sheathed their 
swords \rhile there was one native left to preserve the memory 
of a numerous, good-natured, plain, and hospitable people. 
It was happy for the country that these murderers were not to 
supply their place. They had no inclination to multiply in any 
island where no gold was to be found. Their cruelty did not 
answer the purpose of their avarice ; and the earth which they 
had drenched with blood, seemed to refuse her assistance to 
second the barbarous efforts they made to fix there. All the 
settlements raised upon the ashes of the natives, were unsuc- 
cessful, when labour and despair had completed the destruction 
of the few original inhabitants who had escaped the fury of the. 
first conquerors.*'* 

At this distant aera it is impossible to ascertain with abso-* 
lute certainty which of these two opinions is founded upon 
j&ct. Perhaps both have truth for their origin, though they de- 
viate so materially from each other. The actions of antiquity are 
frequently obsciu-ed through extraneous circumstances; and 
they impress our minds with opposite sensations, by being 
transmitted to us through improper mediums. We seek after, 
truth in the abstract, without making sufficient allowances for 
those tinges which it receives in its passage to us, either through 
the designing artifices of misrepresentation, or the colourings 
of national ambition or party zeaL 

Esquivel, whatever was his real x:haracter, xrontinaed ia office 
but 14 year^, and was in all probability ^ucceedisd in his govern- 
ment by mpn who had been instructed in the bloody school of 
Hispamola* He had however laid the foundation of Sevil^ 

* -On Of^inions lo discordant and variout it is impossible to decide witjh ac- 
•ouacv and precision. The heterog^eous qualities wlucli are occanoniny 
combined in the same characVtTi e^ude our researches, bf fkstroying that ana* 
lofry by which alone we, can direct our XQurse. The jconduct of £s(iui¥«rto- 
wards Ojeda, evinces ji generosity of soul which seems incompatible with that 
Infiumanity which appears in the pa^s of the Abb^ Raynal. 

Itjs not improbable that the men ^rhom ke liad taken wifh )faim, had wit- 
fkcssed the horrible devaBtatii>ns and inhumanities of Hispsmiola, «^d had oc« 
casionally borne their parts in those scenes of blood ; aqd .tl^erefore might 
harve proceeded to some cruelties on their arrival at Jamaica, which it was not 
in the power of Esquivei to restrain. But the early historians ot t|iese events 
jnust be allowed to hsLjfi bf?en best acquainted with the fatty under considerip 
jtion, and these speak in favour of Esquivel's humanity. 

VOL. I. F f 
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Neava, the first tovm that was built on the Ssland^ which plain** 
ly proves that desolation was not the primary obgect of hi^ 
Tiews. He finished his life in the island that he had goremedj 
and was buried at the town which he had endeavoured to raise. 

Esquivel was succeeded in the government by Frapcis de 
Caray, who entered upon his officey and acted under Diego, 
as deputy goyernor, in 1523. It is therefore highly probable 
that the cruelties which Raynal ascribes to the government of 
£squivel, oyght with more justice to be transferred to that of 
Caray and his successors. A train of circi|mstances lestds us tQ 
adopt this opinion, axkd induces us to believe that those horrible 
cruelties lyluch were then ravaging and desolating Hispaniola 
under Diego, were i^ot extended to Jamaica during the go- 
vernment of Esquivel. The shortness of his government, and 
his conduct towards Ojeda, are evidences in favour of this 
sentiment j - and (h^ testimoxry of Herrara and other writers 
is another. The town which Itp had raised to some con- 
sideration, tends to str^gthen the supposition; and the 
whole 19 iponfirmed by the condition in which Garay found 
the island, when he succeeded to (lie government at Esquiv^Fs 
death* 

But whatever difiTerence of lentiment may ^xist as to the per- 
gonal charact^ of Esquiyel, there is one point on viiiich pub- 
lic opinion allows of no dissent ; and that is the extermination 
of the natives of Jamaica. Qut fortunately for the Spanish 
name, the massacres of Jamaica are less publicly known than 
those of Hispaniola. The actions which administered the fate 
of the natives, are covered with darkness, fmd have only ren^ 
dered themselves visible l>y the effects which could not be 'con- 
cealed. 

The original number of these unhappy victims has been es- 
timated on the lowest computation ^t 60,000, who in less than 
half a century were either totally destroyed by the unfeelins 
Spaniards, or obliged to adopt such measures, through Spanish 
cruelty, as terminated in their death. The observations which 
have been quoted from the Abbe Raynal, above, are without 
all doubt perfectly applicable to the conduct of Spain, and to 
the fate of the natives ; though, I believe, they are erroneously 
applied to the person and government of Esquivel. 

It is more than probable, from a variety of accounts and cir- 
cumstances, that the infant town of Seville Neuva which was 
begun by Esquivel, was never finished \ but that, through some 
hidden cause which has hitherto been concealed, it was aban- 
floned on a sudden while in the zenidi of its growing prospe- 
rity ; and certain it is, that another town was soon afterwards 
bulk tp supply (his deficiency, ipie ruins of the aibandoBed 
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town winch have been occauoaaUy In^cted, dinc&vetei eti<* 
dent marks of unfinished grandeur ^ and the magnificent deso^ 
lation which it presented to Sir Hans Sloane in 1688, not only 
disclosed to him that the design was noUe, but that the work- 
manship was exquisite and superb. We are furthermore assured 
from his works, that many hewn stones which hsid been evident^ 
ly designed for the cathedral oi' some other public building, ap-> 
peared amon^ the ruin9 not as parts either of broken arches 09 
of grandeur filing a prey to the progress of time, but as parts 
which had been prepared for some station in the building, which 
they never occupied ; and therefore this town must have been 
abandoned on a sudden, and suffered to fall into decay, while 
no satisfactory reason is assigned for such an unprecedented 
deed. 

These facts, in conjunction with a variety o( corroborating 
circitmstances, have given rise to a tradition of which the foU 
lowing is the substance : That after the death of Esquivel, those 
who succeeded him in the government of Jamaica, entered 
upon the office under the influence of different motives from 
I^quivel y and totally losing sight of his views, abandoned hit 
designs. The engagements into which they entered, and the 
plans which they pursued, wore a different aspect towards the 
Indians. They wipre plans and modes of conduct which obliged 
the Indians to feel the oppressions of injustice ; but they were 
only preludes to those greater severities which were reserved in 
store, and destined at hst ta sweep them indiscriminately firos^ 
Ihe face of the ^larth^ 

The Indians, finding theiiiselves obliged ta groan beneath 
Iwrdens to which they had not been accustomed, and which 
they were unable to bear, grew desperate through their mi- 
aeries; and gatherii^ resolution firom despair, revolted on 
a bidden firom their oppressive invaders, and tOok up arms 
against them. A circumstance so uneicpected, could not fail 
to alarm the Spaniards, who immediately taking measures 
to subdue them, brought the whole cotmtry into a state of 
war* In this commotion the Spaniards had to rely upofi their 
superior discipline and arms, and the Indians upon their num- 
bers. The conflicts between them were many and dreadful \ 
they were attended with various successes ; and each party be- 
came occasionally the subject of victory and defeat. In some 
one or other of these batdes, it is most generally believed that 
the Spaniards were not only defeated, but totally cut off; and 
the unfinished town of Seville either destroyed or reduced to a 
heap of ruins. 

Such is the tradition which prevails in the island to the pr&- 
jent dayj. wh#ch it must be acknowledged is not only probable 
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in itself, but b supported by much collateral evidence. That 
the town of Seville was most certainly abandoned by all its in- 
habitants, and that suddenly, its appearance to Sir Hans Sloane 
confirms in the fullest manner. And we must do violence to 
cur judgments to suppose that this took place without some ade- 
quate cause, however much that cause may be concealed. 

The SfKinish historians, to accotmt for the sudden defiailcation 
which is too obvious to be unknown, and too suspicious to be 
passed over in silence by mankind, point out to the world ano- 
ther cause. They tell us that the town of Seville was destroyed 
by myriads of ants. Oviedo says that in 1519 ^d the two fol- 
lowing years, innumerable swarms of these insects had nearly 
depopulated the vast island of Hispaniola, and reduced it to a 
most deplorable condition. And some of the Spanish planters 
who had retired to the island of Cuba, as^gn the same reason 
for quitting Jamaica, or at least for the abandoning of the town 
of Seville, which was much about the same time. Sir Hans 
Sloane observes that they related, that these insects, Kke swarms 
of locusts, had ravaged the island, and destroyed the vegetaUe 
provisions which were raising for their subsistence against the 
future year : and that as the town was incommodiously situated 
for commercial purposes, they quitted it after this catastrophe^ 
and laid the foundation of their foture capital on a more advan- 
tageous spot. 

These reasons might have been satisfactory/ if the town had 
been abandoned by slow and imperceptible degrees \ but they 
seem insufficient to account for that sudden departure or exci- 
sion of the inhabitants, which the ruins evidently exhibited to 
Sir Hans Sloane, who inspected them so late as 16S8. Nothing 
but some great and instant emergency could have occasioned 
the abrupt departure of the inhabitants ; ah emergency which 
we can hardly concave that ants were capable of occasioning. 

Admitting the fact,^ that the inhabitants were suddenly cut off 
by the Indians, the reasons why such a catastrophe should be 
concealed, are sufficiently obvious. It was a calamity which was 
connected with circumstances of ferocity on their part ; and a 
relation of facts which would have br6ught to light these hid- 
den scenes of iniquity, was not to be expected from men, who 
by the relations of Las Casas and others were sinking in the eyes 
of £urc^ under a load of infamy which the deeds of Hispa- 
niola and of South America had heaped upon them^ The £ite 
of their countrymen, and the concealed occasions which led 
them to it, they have therefore consigned to oblivion, leaving 
to posterity nothing but circumstances which could not be hid- 
den, to guide them in their inquiries, and to assist them in 
their attempts to reKue these tragedies from the shade. . 
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That the town of Seville Neuva was thus suddenly depopo* 
latedy will admit of no kind of doubt ^ it is a fact which is sup* 
ported by such circumstances as cannot be disputed. But ad* 
xnitting it to have been occasioned, as we have supposed, by 
some violent onset of the Indians, the period in which it hap- 
pened is another point into which we may inquire. And even 
tlus point, though placed so remotely from us, is nevertheliess 
susceptible of probable and circumstantial evidence. And thisi 
on a point involved in so much darkness, is the utmost that in 
this distant sra we have any reason to expect* 

It is a well known fact, that this town was in a flourishing con* 
dition on the death of Esquivel, which happened either in 1522 
or 1523 i and it is known with equal certainty, that it was aban^ 
doned and destroyed before the death of Diego Columbus, 
which took place either in 1525 or 1526 ; because he had laid 
the foundation of St. Jago de la Vega, another town' which was 
destined to supply the place of Seville. The event, then, about 
which we inquire, is reduced to a narrow compass of about 
d or 4 years. 

It stands on the records of those days, that Garay, who suc« 
ceeded Esquivel in the government of Jamaica, fitted out an ex- 

S edition immediately after his accession, for the conquest of 
anuco, a territory on the continent of America ; which place 
had been previously ravaged by Cortez, and subjected by ham 
to the crown of Spain, but of which Garay was totally unap* 
prised. 

This expedition, which was fitted out in 1523, consisted of 
nine ships and two brigantines, on board of which were, em- 
barked 850 Spaniards, nearly 150 horses, and a considerable 
number of native Indians. The forces thus embarked in this 
expedition, sufficiendy evidence that considerable improvements 
had been made in the state of the island in the days of Esqui- 
vel ; that it was rapidly advancing in strength, that his atten- 
tion had been directed towards those objects which ought to em- 
ploy the mind of a commander and governor, and consequent<- 
iy that his conduct appears from these circumstances w hav« 
been humane. 

When we thus take a survey of the expedition of Garay, and 
consider the force which sailed with him from the islslnd, we 
may rest ourselves assured that internal tranquillity prevailed 
through every part of it. Asa commander and governor of the 
island, common prudence would not have permitted him ta em- 
bark, if any kind of commotion existed, or if any symptoms of 
revolt appeared. We may be frilly satisfied, that every thing was 
apparently safe and in a state of tranquillity in 1 523, at which 
dme Garay sailed for Fanuco in America. It is therefore highly 
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probable that Immediately after the departure of Garay^ the In*- 
dians perceiving the forces of the island withdrawn^ a$ well as 
himself) seized the advantage of their absence) and revolted from 
the Spaniards. The latter willing to bring them again into sidv 
jectioU) had recourse to aroiS) and were resisted by the Indians* 
And being unequal to the task iriuch they had undertaken in 
theabsence of Garay and the troopa, they were i^ot only totally 
defeated) but finally cut off! These in all probability were the 
real ants through which the town w^s for ever abandoned. 

With this destruction of the Spaniards was connected the de* 
molition of their unfinished town, which from a growing capi* 
tal was reduced to a confused heap of solitary ruins ; and which 
the Spaniards on their return did not like to repair. The de-« 
moUtion of the towU) and the expense' and trouble of rebuilds 
ing it) might have operated upon them so far as to induce theaa 
to seek after a place more commodious for their purposes \ and 
this might have led them to the spot on which St. Jafo de la 
Ven was afterwards founded. 

Oviedo relates, that in the month of December 1599 a ffe« 
neral insurrection ^f the Indians took place in Hispaniobi) which 
was ) after some timO) quelled by Diego Columbus. And he 
fiirdiermore observes) that as soon as tranquillity wa$ restored 
to that island) and established in it) he repaired to lemaica to^ 
take upon himself the government of that islaad in the absence 
of Garay. It is therefore not improbable that the insurrection of 
the Indians of Hispaniola in December 1522) might have jreach<r 
ed the knowledge of the lunaka Indians eaiiy in 1528) and 
that the revolt among them took place immediately after the 
embarkation which £^>pened the same year } and that Diego 
Columbus might have repaired thither fixmi Hispaniola» to take 
opcKi bimsdf the ^vemment; and to quell the imurrectioa 
^riiich had begun m that island. It is therefore highly pro* 
bable diat the catastrophe of the Spaniards and of Sidr new 
town happened sometime in the year 1523. 

To what species of revenge the l^ianiards resorted in const- 
qnencl of this disaster) we are no where toldj and in all pro* 
bability we shall never knoW) this side of eternity. But the 
perpetration of cruelties which is connected with the Spanish 
name) forbids us to relinquish our suspicions \ and a train of 
mournful evidence induces us to believe) that their coiiduct on 
this occasion was marked with such acts of atrocity as staod al* 
most without a parallel) if we estcept the other atrocities of the 
Spanish nation. But the deeds themselves are veiled in darknesS) 
and shut from the eyes of mortals \ the glimmerings of li^ which 
we perceive) conduct us only to the i3>odes of nu]rder» or the 
depositories of £uninei we look with silent hsmof on the evi^ 
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Ances which vte survey, atid bum with indignation^ and melt 
^th pity, while we contemplate the villanies and miseries of 
mankind. 

Between two and three hundred years have elapsed since the 
{)erpetration of those deeds which we still contemplate with hor- 
ror } but the marks of dj^vastadon and rapine have survived the 
progress of departed years. The mountains to which the up* 
fortunate natives repaired to escape the weapons of their assas- 
sinsj have preserved some awful relics of their sufllerings. There 
dre caves in the mountains, which to this day pre^nt human 
bones to the spectator, and involuntarily c^rry back his views 
to the period of sufiering, and excite emotions of compassion 
jn his breast. The skulls which have been discovjered, among 
these bones, are well known to be Indian by their unnatural 
compression. And the bones diemselves, as well as the caves ia 
which they are found, conspire to assure us, that the Indians 
by retiring to these caverns for ^ety, only eluded the swords 
^ their inhuman invaders, to expire under the horrors of 
famine. 

Without entering farther into the merits of the contest be- 
tween the Spanish and other historians, some of whom are 
charged witli exaggerating their relations of the unparalleled 
cruelties and insatiable avarice of the Castillians ; whilst otherl 
on slighter evidences endeavour to extenuate their horrid crimes} 
it may suffice to insert in this place one instance among many 
iwhich remain on record, of the early disposition of the Spaw 
Hiards to exercise unheard-of barbarities ; and a more recent 
one, within the memory of our old men, that was committed 
txi the person of a British subject in the reign of his late ma- 
jesty George II. 

The first is extracted from Bartholomew Las Casas, who af« 
finns, '* diat he once saw four or five principal Indians roasted 
jdive^ at a slow fire ; and as the miserable victims poured fbrtk 
dreadful screams, which disturbed the commanding officer in, 
his afternoon slumbers, he sent an express order to strangle 
diem $ but the officer on guard would not obey the mandate^ 
but caused their mouths to be gagged, that their cries nu^t not 
be heard i then he stirred up the fire with his own hands, and 
voasted them deliberately, till they all ex{»red ; and he further 
adds, that he knew the name of this inhuman officer, and was 
acquainted with his relations at Seville.'^* 



* This piece of finish^ inhumanity stands almost unrivalled in the black 
catalogue of human crimes. The groans of human nature when in agonies, 
have sometimes disarmed brutality of its ferocity; and the hand of violence 
)iat been extended to relieve the sufferer fi«m his pangs; but perhaps this is- 
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The second will be found in the parliamentary debates in the 
year 1739> when war was declared against Spain under the admi- 
nistration of Sir Robert Walpole, grounded chiefly on the vio- 
lation of the treaty of 1 630. By that treaty the court of Spain 
agreed to renounce in future their ill-founded claim to the sole 
and exclusive right of navigating the American seas. In con- 
sequence of that claim they had expelled both the English and 
French sejttlers from different islands in those seas i but by this 
treaty tbeystipnlated that there should bepeace^ amity and finend- 
ship between the two crowns of Great Britain and Spain and their 
respective subjects ** in all parts of the world ^" thereby secur- 
ing to our countrymen the colonies they had settled and culti- 
vated at a, great expense. Yet notwithstanding the express lan- 
guage of tms treaty^ such was the insolence and brutality of the 
officers commanding the Spanish guardai-costas, that the com- 
mander of one of those armed vessels came on board an Eng- 
lish merchant-ship, and, after rummaging the vessel for con- 
traband'goodS) without finding any^ put the captain whose name 
was Jenkins to the torture called the Bilboas, amd then with un- 
feeling cruelty and without any provocation slit his nose> and 
cut off one of his ears, telling him to carry it to the king of 
England his master. Jenkins escaping the hands of these 
wretches^ preserved the ear in spirits in a phial, and exhibited 
it in the course of his examination at the bar of the House of 
Commons , and being asked by one of the members, what he 
thought or expected when in the hands of such a barbarian, he 
answered, ** I recommended my soul to God, and my cause to 
9iy country :*** and his country took it up with the unanimous 
approbation of every impartial and truly patriotic Briton, after 
an unavailing opposition of a disgraceful minority* To sum up 
the whole, in the precise and elegant language of Edwards, ** Oif 
their cruelties towards the subjects of foreign states, even such 
as, were forced on l;heir coasts in distress, the instances were 



the only insunce, in which die shrieks of torture were ordered to be ono- 
thered,-that they might not disturb the wretch who could slumber in the vid- 
Dity of such groans. And perhaps also it is the only instance ui>on record, 
in which such a piece of counterfeit humanity was ever defeated through the 
inhumanity of a base subaltern, who chose rather to disobey orders, than to 
deprive the dying victinu of a singie pang. 

• " ThcHc words (says Voltaire) expressed so naturally, excited a clamour 
of compas&ion and indignation in the house. The people of London exclaimed 
without doors — ^** A free sea or a war.*' 

^ Perhaps there never was more real rhetoric made use of, than in the Eng^ 
lish parliament on this occasion ; and I doubt whether the premeditated ora- 
tions formerly pronounced at Athens 4nd at Rome on similar occasions, could 
surpa'^6 the unpremeditated speeches of Sir Wm. Windham, Lord Carteret^ 
iht minister Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Chesterfield, and Mr. Pulteney," 
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'!^ithout number (prior to the conquest of Jamaica by the Eng^ 
Ush ;) their treatment of the sailors was as bar^barous and inhiH 
man as their pretences for seizing their ships were commonly 
groundless and unjust. The very mercies of the Spaniards were 
cruel 'f for if in some first instances they forbore to inflict im-* 
mediate death on their prisoners^ they sentenced them to a worse 
punishment) condemning them to work in the mines' oiT 
Mexico for life." 

. But to trace Spanish barbarity through all its windings^ would 
be a difficult, because it is an almost endless task, llie injus^ 
tice and cruelty of that nation towards the subjects of Great 
Britain and Ireland and other maritime states^ and to which the j 
had hitherto submitted, though with reluctance, in almost every 
part of the American seas, were too intolerable to be borne« 
To secure therefore to the subjects of Great Britain and Ireland 
a free passage through these seas to the settlements which had 
been planted, was one great object of the treaty which was ra-, 
tiiied between the two countries in I6SQ. But. neither treaty, 
nor^that justice on which it was founded, was a sufficient secu- 
rity against Spanish depredations. The treaty was calculated 
.to strengthen the credulity of other countries in the fidelity of 
Spain, while it lulled asleep suspicion, and opened the door 
to tliat perfidious nation to carry on its enormities with im- 
punity^ 

These practices, which their dread of the power and ven- 
geance of Cromwell, and of his valiant admirals and generals, 
had caused them to suspend, were revived with redoubled fury 
in tlie reign of Charles 11. and continued to our own times. 

The modern instances of inhumanity which have been ad- 
duced, and with which many pages might be filled, were we 
inclined to select, are awfiil evidences of the insolence of power^ 
:when it seizes the helm and triiunphs over justice. And we 
learn from wh;at we see, how to estimate what we have not seeuii 
The enormities which have been practised upon the civilized 
states and nations of Europe, are sufficient to convince us how 
extensively brutality may have been exercised towards those un<- 
liappy Indians, who were alike unable to make reprisals and to 
resist the force of th^ Spaniards. 

In the conduct of these barbarians towards the subjects bJT 
European states, the dread of retaliation might lay an embargp 
on their thirst for blood ; but even here we perceive that it bade 
defiance to justice, faith and honour. But among the Indiana 
who could neither avenge their wrongs, nor retaliate upon theif 
oppressors, brutality might revel in carnage without resistance 
^r controul. From the circumstances which agre before us, we 
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are prepared for every unfavourable impression which the actions 
bE that nation are able to make upon us. Even in those cases 
where the annals of their conquests have not been fully deve- 
lopedy we are ready for every thing that is bloody and dreacL- 
ful. Our minds on such occasions divest darkness of her sha« 
.flows, and penetrate in imagination those gloomy realities which 
Ue concealed. The very silence of their histories on such sub* 
jecta seems to echo with groans, and obscurities teem with hor- 
^r* The convulsions of nature awaken our sympathetic feel- 
ings ; we lament with the ideal sufferer, and the conduct o£ 
Spain, so far as we can trace her actions, justifies the imaginary 
woe. 

But it is needless to create unreal scenes of devastation and 
horror, when so many that have unhappily existed, swarm 
around us. The cruelties which we have noticed in the second 
chapter, which were practised upon the natives of Hispaniola ; 
the Indians whom Las Casas says he saw roasted alive before a 
slow fire i the barbarities which were committed in Jamaica, and 
afterward continued toward the states of Europe, discover te 
us an inhumanity of character, at which our feelings revolt, 
and which for the honour of mankind we would fain hope i$ 
peculiarly their own. 

' But it is time to quit these painful reflections, and to return te 
the history of the island wliich we have under consideration. 
The triumphs of injustice we must leave to God. They are 
permitted oy him for reasons which are inscrutable to us in the 
present state; and perhaps are so nicely interwoven with the 
vast designs of Providence, that our faculties are not acute 
'enough to trace the reasons, if they were to be revealed. We 
must therefore be content to wait with patience till the day of 
eternity, when this universe shall be swept aside. 

The fate of SeviQe Neuva, which was either destroyed, before 
it was finished, by an insurrection of the natives, who defeated 
and entirely cut off the Spaniards ; or was abandoned by the 
latter, who were oUiged to take refuge in Cuba, their planta* 
tions being suddenly destroyed by innumerable swarms of ants, 
as we have already noticed *, ^ve being to the town of St. Jago 
de la Vega, now called Spanish Town, which is the present 
seat of government. St. Jago was founded according to tradi- 
tion by Diego Columbus, on his return from Spain with en- 
larged powers about the year IBSQ ; and this new capital had 
increased so rapdly in the course of twenty years after die death 
of Diego, which happened in the year 1525, that it was thought 
tyf siich Consequence as to give the title of Marqub to Don 
^wis Columbos the eldest son and heir of Diego. Thistitk 
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vas conferred on him by the renowned emperor of the West 
and king of Spain^ Charles V. who at the same time grante4 
to him, his heirs and successors^ the perpetual sovereignty of 
the whole island as an hereditary £ef of the crown of Castile. [ 

But neither the title of Marquis, which was thus bestowe4 
on the heir of Diego, nor the perpetual sovereinity of the 
island which was thus confirmed, was the result of generosity 
or the ofispring of justice. It was purchased by Leyris at ai) 
exorbitant price, and became his lot as the award of compror 
mise which was to bar all future claims. 

At the time of his father's death, Lewis was in his minority^ 
and unable either to comprehend or demand his rights. He was 
Created by the emperor with the utmost respectabifity. He was 
acknowledged by him as hereditary viceroy and high admiral of 
the West Indies, and had revenues fixed upon him of considerr 
able amount. As Lewis approached towards manhood, he be«- 
came. acquainted with his £ithef's claims which he had inheritea 
as the heir of Columbus. They were founded originally upoii 
grants firom the king of Spain, had been recognized by the 
izouncil of Seville, had been inherited in part by the father of 
Lewis, and Were yet unrevoked. 

Armed with these claims he applied to the emperor for a ra« 
tification of them in his own person, which the emperor abso^ 
lutely refused. Stimulated by his Bither's example, and ani^ 
mated by his successes, he instituted a legal process against his 
sovereign for the recovery of those rights which had been pur? 
chased by his grandfather, and which his father had more or less 
enjoyed. But the times in which he lived had assumed a di^ 
ferent aspect, and the issue of his process appeared involved in 
doubts Whether Lewis was apprehensive of the final issue. 
or that integrity had forsaken the seat in which his father haci 
«ought justice and found redr^, are points which we have not 
sufScient infiormation to ascertain. It seems however highly 
probable that a legad decision never took place, but that he ac- 
cepted the honorary title and circumscribed jurisdiction ^and 
fimolument which we have stated above, by way of compromise 
with the emperor ; and surrendered to him his vast pretensions 
to riches and dominion in the New World. 

What the pi^cise ideas of advantage and honour annexed t9 
these bequests made in the way of compromise were, perhaps 
it is hardly possible to know. We may rest assured that they 
were of a very limited nature, when compared with what hesur^* 
tendered ; and it also appears by this compromise, that he rer 
linqubhed all claims to the adjacex^ islands, as well as to the 
family possessions on the continental shores. 
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The impulse of generous justice, which had wanned the bo* 
lom of Ferdinand when the grants Were first obtained by Co- 
lumbus, had gradually submitted to the eloquence of avarice 
gnd ambition ^ and the same power which had been exerted to 
rob the natives, was now employed to plunder the offspring of 
Columbus. 

The Marquis dc h Vega (who was also styled Duke of Ve- 
fagua) and his two brothers, dying without male issue, and 
their only sister Isabella Columbus becoming the sole heiress 
of the family, and marrying the Count de Gelvez a Portuguese 
nobleman of the house of Braganza, her hereditary rights were 
by this alliance transferred to that family, some branches of 
^ich continued in possession of the island of Jamaica till the 
year 1 640. But at this time, according to Edwards, these rights 
i-everted back to the crown of Spain by forfeiture, in consequence 
pf the Portuguese revolution, which placed John I. (Duke of 
Braganza) on the throne of that kingdom, who could not retain 
th^m consistently with his new dignity as a feudal dependant 
en the cf own of Castile. 

But while the sovereignty of Jamaica belonged to the house 
of Braganza, several Portuguese families, principally of mer- 
chants who became adventurers, established themselves in this 
new colony, and resided chiefly at St. Jago de la Vega then in a 
istate of progressive improvement. 

But the alliaiice which had been formed at home, was produc- 
tive of discord and disturbances abroad. Tlie Spaniaixls who 
had previously settled in the island, considered themselves as 
subjects of the king 6f Spain i and to him their views were 
ultimately directed. The Portuguese they considered as intru- 
ders and rivals, who, upon precarious pretences, were nobetter 
than innovators on tlieir exclusive rights. 

The Portuguese adventurers, on the other hand, founding 
their claims upon the rights of Columbus, which had been trans- 
ferred by the marriage of Isabella to the house of Braganza, 
considered themselves as deriving their authority to settle in 
that island from the femily of Braganza which at that time pos- 
sessed the exclusive right pf admitting settlers. 

With views so v^tous, aiid with interests which were some^ 
times hostile to one another, it is natural to conceive that the 
Spaniards and Portuguese were divided into two distinct parties, 
who occasionally broke out into acts of violence which at length 
terminated in irreconcileable hatred towards each other. And 
fhis was actually the case. Such was the jealousy pf the Spaniards 
and their subsequent rooted animosity, that perpetual quarrels 
frith the Portuguese (ettlers^ and political dissentions^ bought 



Ml a general neglect of cultivation \ and this was followed by a 
decline of commercej the forerunner of depopulation. The in* 
habitants sunk in idleness and luxury, were content with living 
upon the produce of a few plantations, and with selling the sur-* 
plus beyond what was required for their own subsistence and 
comfort, to the masters of any foreign ships that visited their 
coasts. In fact, such was the unprosperous state of this new 
capital, owing to the causes just recited, that Sir Anthony Shir* 
ley an English general, landed with a small force in the year 
1796, the S8th of queen Elizabeth, and plundered the capitsd, 
which was too much enfeebled by internal dissentions to make 
much resistance* 

' Daring the time which had elapsed from its discovery to 
this period, but little is known of the internal transactions of 
Jamaica. No public traffic seems to have been carried on to any 
considerable extent : the inhabitants attending only to their local 
conveniences, secluded themselves from the notice of Europe; 
so that Jamaica during this course of years had hardly obtained 
the notice of history. 

The extermination of the natives occupied their first atten- 
tion, and this they soon accomplished. They were expert at 
murder, but were not so sedulous to supply the places of those 
whom they had destroyed. The habitual laziness of a people, 
whose sanguinary dispositions led them to despise industry, 
must have perpetuated the condition of the island in the same 
uncultivated state in which it was in general found, when they 
th*ested it from the original inhabitants. The island had ob- 
tained new masters, but if had scarcely undergone any other 
change. It had been drenched with the blood of thousands, 
to whose expiring groans the mountains had echoed, and 
with which the caverns had resounded; but its fertility 
.was sufiered to waste in useless exuberance, and in the 
production of those noxious weeds which seemed at once to 
reproach them with their indolence, and punish them for their 
"cnmes* 

The town of St. Jago de la Vega seems alone to have survived 
the ravages of time, and to have afforded them shelter from the 
heats and rains of the tropical year. A few solitary plantations 
which were badly cultivated in its vicinity, seem to have bound- 
ed their agriculture. From thb source they drew what the 
to jnties of nature did not spontaneously yield, and this consti- 
tuted a great part of their domestic trade* The surplus of the 
productions they sold to such vessels as occasionally touched 
upon their coasts, and in this consisted their commerce with 
•Other portions of the. world. Whatever towns the early Spa- 
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niards might have raised, this was the only one that could pro-' 
vide for its own continuance. The others were either desmed 
in an unfinished state, or abandoned through the want of inha* 
bitants to occupy the houses which had been built. 

Such was the state of the Spaniards in Jamaica, when Sir 
Anthony Shirley, in 1598, landed upon their shores. Nor was 
the condition either of the inhabitants or the country benefited 
by the progress of time or the improvement of the arts, when it 
was again revisited by the English about forty years afterwards. 
It is true, they were roused from that extreme lethargy in 
which they were involved on the arrival of Shirley, and in pro- 
portion to their numbers made a formidable resistance; but th^ 
country exhibited a scene of wild fertility, unsubdued by cul- 
tivation and unimproved by art. 

The Spaniards arro^ting to themselves the exclusive right of 
navigating the American seas, considered every nation of £u«> 
rope that sent ships into these parts, as umustly interfering with 
their prerogatives $ and in consequence of that false assumption 
committed depredations with impunity. Depredation provoked 
resistance, and resistance led to retaliation. Our nation was oc* 
casionally able to withstand their power ; we made reprisals 
upon the ocean, and occasionally invaded the'u- insular posses^ 
sions. It was on this ground that Sir Anthony Shirley made 
his descent upon Jamaica in 1596, as we have already related, 
and found the island and its inhabitants in that situation which 
has been described. 

The continuance of these unjust actions, on the part of 
Spain, provoked the resentment of our nation 'a second time 
about the year 1636, in which the town of St. Jago was attack- 
ed and pillaged of all its valuables, after a severe c<mtest in 
which many of each party lost their lives. About this time, the 
Spaniards having committed some depredations on our settle- 
ments in the Wmdward Islands \ Colonel Jackson an intrepid 
English officer in the service of the misguided and unfortu- 
nate Charles I. sailed from one of the islands on an €xpe^ 
dition against Jamaica^ md, after an obstinate battle at Pas- 
sage Fort, defeated the garrison. He then entered St. Jago 
de la Vega sword in haQ<^ pillaged the town, and received a 
considerable sum of money in consideration of not setting 
tire to the houses ^ after which he re-embarked with his booty 
unmolested. 

That the colony in Jamaica began from this period gradually 
to decline, may be naturally conceived from the calamitjr of pit* 
lage which under Colonel Jackson it was obliged to sustain. 
The coloticj having taken from them every thing valuable which 
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lay wkhin faisreach, and extorted frcmi them the treasure which 
they had concealed^ to spare their habitations^ the Spaniards 
vere not in a condition to repair their losses. They had no 
commerce to command an influx of wealthy and their lands 
were in an uncultivated state. These circumstances sufficiently 
account for the state in which it was found about 19 years a£- 
terward) when under Cr(»nwell it was finally attacked by Penn 
and Venables, and annexed to the British dominions. 

Cromwell, when he had totally defeated the royal party, had 
leisure to torn his attention to the treatment which England, 
while labouring under her internal convulsions, had received 
from foreign states. In the conduct of Spain he saw a long list 
of enormities which had been practised upon British subjects 
through a series of years, which were too notorious to be doubt-> 
iul, and too flagrant to be overlooked. Spain had taken an 
advantage of the civil dissentions of our country, and conduct- 
ed herself during these internal troubles with a species of 
haughtiness and cruelty which was peculiarly her own. But she 
had taken care to make these acts of violence only in distant 
regions of the globe. At home all was tranquil and harmoni- 
ous; the treaty of amity and conduct which subsisted between 
the two nations, was strictly observed in Europe ; but in the 
new hemisphere the conduct of Spain put on a different aspect. 
Her perfidy had increased while we were embroiled in war, and 
hitherto had been suflTered to pass on with impunity. 

But the moment had now arrived, in which Spain was to be 
called to an account for the atrocities which she had committed 
in direct Opposition to an existing treaty* By this treaty it had 
been stipulated that there should be peace, amity and friendship, 
between the two crowns and their respective subjects in all paits 
of the world. It had been strictly observed at home, but it had 
been violated abroad $ and Cromwell convinced of the perfidy 
of Spain, demanded satisfaction for the past, and security fior 
the future. 

The Spanish ambassador, in the mean while, paid his court 
to Cromwell, and endeavoured to divert him from these mea- 
sures, which threatened an impending and tempestuous storm. 
He congratulated Cromwell on his elevation to the protectorate, 
'* and assured him of the friendship of his master, either in the 
condition in which he then stood ; or if he would move a step 
further j and take upon him the crown of England, that even in 
that case his master would venture the crown of Spain to pro« 
tect him in it.'' But Cromwell was too well acquainted with 
the intrigues of state to be diverted from his purpose, or to lose 
tight of ihose depredations which Spain Wished to conceal. To 
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Ae renewal of nhion CromweQ bad no objection: but he' could 
not adnut it upon propositions so general and undefined, especi- 
ally while he had before him a list of grievances which ixnperi* 
ously demanded redress. 

Commissioners were however appointed by Gnomwdl to enter 
mto a negotiation with the ambassador on this business ; to de- 
fine the ground upon which the treaty of 1630 had been found- 
ed, and to elucidate such terms as had been either wilfully 
disregarded, or grossly misunderstood. Several meetings were 
lield on this occasion, and much argument on each side was 
called into existence. The West Indies were the great object 
of discussion. The treaty was produced. A long list of de- 
.predations appeared, and satisfaction was demanded on our 
-part, as the only basis of a future and lasting peace. The am- 
bassador was told that in contravention of that article which we 
have abr^Sidy quoted, aqid which by its express language pro- 
vided for the safety of the New World as well as the Old^ the 
Spaniards had been guilty of practices, which between civUized 
nations were not justifiable even in times of war — ^'^That the 
English were treated by the Spaniards as enemies wherever they 
were met i^ America, though sailing to and from their own 
plantations. And it was insisted that satisfaction wa^ to be 
ffiven in this, and a good foundation laid in those parts for the 
niture, between their respective sublets, or else there could be 
no soUd or lasting peace between the two states in Europe.** 
-This constituted the eround of the first complaint, and contained 
thesubstanceof the nrst demand. This was followed by anoth^ 
more local in its sq;>plication, but not less serious in its nature. 
It related to the inquisition, from the authority of which Crom- 
well insisted that British subjects should be exempt. 

To these questions the Spanish ambassador finally replied, 
*' that to ask a liberty from the inquisition, and free sailing in 
the West Indlss, was to ask ins master's two eyes ; and that 
nothing could be doiie in these points but according to the prac- 
tices of former times."* 
• 

• * The above obsenrfttions are extracted from the state papen of Thnrkm. 
,Hume has given the same account with some little yariation, and with an ad- 
ditional circumstance. He relates that the Spanish ambassador in repK to the 
demands which Were made by the commisttoners, whom CromweU nad ap- 
'pointed, gave much offence : his words were ** that the Indian trade, and the 
inquisition, were his master's two eyes; and that the protector insisted upon 
.the putting out both of them at once.*' The subsequent conduct of Crom- 
well seems indeed to correspond with this ezj^ession. He imm^diatelj fitted 
out two fleets, one for the Mediterranean commanded by Blake, and another 
'•command^ by Penn for the West Indies. Blake cast anchor before Leghorn^ 
vuid Qbtained hi^. dcpiands :' be proceeded to Algiers^ and compelled. the dtf 
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Cromwell having received this as the final answer, did not 
long remain in a state of indecision* Finding that neither 
indemnity far the past, nor security for the future, was to be 
obtained from Spain, he proceeded to. chastise that insolence 
which Spain had thus openly avowed, and to obtain for himself 
that indemnity which Spain had refused to grant. The plan of 
operations which he laid down, aimed at nothing less than 
the subversion and appropriation of the Spanish commerce in 
the New World. A large squadron was fitted out with all pos- 
sible expedition, the command of which was given to Penn. 
On board of these ships were embarked 5000 men under the 
command of Venables, which were to be joined by 5000 more 
firom the islands of Barbadoes and St. Christopher's. 

With this formidable force they set sail for Hispaniola, tha 
conquest of which formed the great object of their enterprise 
and hope. The town of St. Domingo, the only place of strength 
on the island, became the first object of their attack, which they 
hoped to carry by a sudden onset. The Spaniards, on the ap- 
proach of our troops, terrified at such a formidable assault, 
were seized with a panic, deserted their habitations, and betook 
themselves to the woods. 

Our troops were imprudently landed from th^ir ships nearly 
thirty miles from the town, and were obliged to wander four 
days through pathless woods without guides, without provisions, 
and, what was more intolerable in tluit sultry climate, without 
water, or scarcely any other refireshment. The Spaniards, 
in the mean while, recovering firom the panic with which 
they had been seized, and profiting by this injudicioiis 
mode of conduct which our army had pursued, returned to their 
habitations; and equipping themselves for defence or active 
operations, marched out to meet their invaders, and gave them 
^ttle. Our soldiers, discouraged with the bad conduct of their 
officers, pressed by the enemy, and sinking beneath the cala- 
mities of hunger, thirst and fatigue, were but badly prepared, 
either to attack the Spaniards, or to withstand the force with 
which they were assailed. Gasping with hunger, they were un- 
able to make any resistance ; they were prepu'ed for slaughter, 
and became an easy prey. An inconsiderable number of Spa- 



to make peace. He then sailed to Tvinis, and having stated his demands, the 
dey of that place bade him *' look to the castles of Porto Farino and Goletto, 
and do hi» utmost.** Blake took' him at his word. <' He drew his ships close 
up to the castles, and tore them to pieces with his artillery. He then sent ^ 
detachment of sailors into the harbour, in boats, and burned erery ship that 
lay there. This bold action, which its Very temerity perhaps rendered safe, 
was executed with little loss, and filled all that part of the world with the re- 
nown of English valour.*' Hume*s History of England, vol. xi. 

VOL. I. H h 
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niards routed the whole army, killed about 600^ and chased 
the remaining part on board their ships. 

Diispirited with these disasters^ and dreading consequences 
still more fatali neither officers nor sc^iers were willing to risk 
another attempt. The Spaniards by that success w£uch had 
crowned their efforts against British valour, were flushed with 
victory, and gained in courage what we had lost. On these 
^counts it is more than probable, that had an attempt been 
made a second time, it would have been attended with conse- 
quences to our troops even more fatal and disastrous than their 
fears had magnified. . 

To make some atonement for this badly projected and im- 
prudently conducted expedition, Penn and Venables proceeded 
to plan another, as well as to conduct it themselves. They 
sailed from Hispaniola to Jamaica, pushed their enterprise with 
vigour, and the island surrendered without a Uow. Since that 
period (1655) it has remained in the hands of our government, 
has been cultivated with extraordinary success, and has raised 
its consideration in the eyes of Europe. 

The conquest of Jamaica was however at that time of little 
account in the estimation of Cromwell, who had other objects 
in view of a more extensive magnitude. Penn and Venables 
on thek return to England, were both committed to the tower ; 
not for taking' Jamaica, but because they had failed in their ex- 
pedition against Hispaniola. 

It has been stated in a preceding page on the authority o( 
Raynal, that the population of Jamaica, when it fell mto our 
hands, <^ consisted of about 1500 slaves, governed by as many 
tyrants." But Penn on his return to England in September 
1655, when examined before the council df Cromwell, states 
the number at twelve or fourteen hundred only. On the pre- 
cision of these accounts the reader must decide. Penn with- 
out all doubt had the best opportunity of ascertaining their 
numbers, and yel it is possible from a variety of causes dbat his 
statement may be incorrect. 

. All accounts however agree, that the Spaniards, after having 
murdered the natives, visited the shores of Africa. They had 
begun the mournful traffic of dealing in their fellow-creatures; 
.and the unhappy sons of Guinea had been forced to embark, to 
people these distant islands, to labour for these destroyers of 
mankind, and drag out a miserable existence amid the hard- 
ships of servitude and the lamentations of sorrow. 

The Spanish settlement next in consequence to St. Jago, was 
at Port Caguay, the present Port Royal, which lies on the south- 
east side of the island. It was then only a village ; but was af- 
terwards improved into a very considerable town by our coun- 
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trymcn, and continued to enjoy great commercial prosperity 
from its convenient situation. But at length, the inhabitants 
were driven from it by a train of unexampled calamities. They 
were visited by repeated hurricanes, by earthquakes, and by a 
dreadful fire ; m consequence of which catastrophes, the new 
town of Kingston was founded in 1693, and became the capital 
of the county of Surry, so called after the name of Surry in 
England, of which the particulars will be given in their proper 
place. With respect to Port Royal, we have only to notice, 
that if still retains part of its former importance, as it is the har- 
bour for ships of war ; has a navy»yard, in which they can be 
built if occasions require, and in which they are repaired and 
refitted after damages sustained at sea. There ar^ about two, 
hundred houses in the town, fit for the reception of mariners, 
of merchants, of tradesmen, and others connected with them. 
It contains likewise a royal hospital for sick and wounded 
officers, seamen, and soldiers ; and barracks for a regiment of 
infantry. . It is strongly fortified, and omstantly maintained in 
a proper state for defence in time of war, against any powerful 
enemy. A remarkable instance of local attachment to this place» 
and at the same -time of the wonderful preservation of the life 
of one of its worthy inhabitants, (who, if the historical nar- 
ratives handed down to us of the general wickedness that per- 
vaded all ranks of the people be true, must have been in many 
respects a modem Lot,) is inserted here as copied by Edwards 
from a tomb-stone at Green-Bay near the remains of this once 
flourishing town. It indeed merits communication to every 
pious believer in the tender mercies of the Almighty Gover- 
nor of the universe. 

" DiEU Sua Tout. 

^^ Here lies the body of Lewis Galdy Esq. who departed this 
life at Port Royal, the 22d of December 1736, aged eighty. He 
was bom at Montpellier in France ; but left that country for his 
religion, and came to settle in this island, where he was swal- 
lowed up in the great earthquake, in the year 1 692 ; and by 
the providence of God, was by another nhock thrown into the 
sea, and miraculously saved by swimming, until a boat took him 
up. He lived many years after, in great reputation, beloved 
by all who knew lum, and much lamented at his death."* 



* It it a branch of that fashionable philotophy which disgraces rather than 
embellishes the age in which we liTe, to deny altogether the providence of 
God. But this sentiment^ though its advocates are but too numerous, is too 
daring to lay cUum to universucredit, and too fashionable to be in general 
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disavowed. A middle path has therefore been struck out, in which the firo* 
▼idcnce 6{ God is not reasonably admitted, nor totally denied. 

The advocates for this middle opinion, admit a general providence aa they 
term it, but utterly deny that which is fMfticular, without once adverting to 
the absurdities to which such an opinion must necessarily lead. For it ought 
to be considered, that between these two j^oints there can be no medium. We 
must either admit a particular providence, or we mu^t deny the Divine inter- 
lereoce altogether. 

A general providence must without all doubt be of genend iqyplieatioo. I 
knov^ of no other manner in which the term can be introduced. A general 
providence which comprehends a whole, must necessarily include all th^ 
parts of which that whole is composed ; and .consequently must apply to th€ 
partt individually as well as to the whole. If a general providence takes no 
notice of any given individual part, neither can it take notice of another part 
in the same situation ; and by the same mode of reasoning, the remarks may 
be extended to every individual person Or thing over which a general provi- 
dence is supposed to extend. Can then that providence be of general appli- 
cation, which takes no cognisance of any one part to which it is iupposed to 
be 9ip^ed ) Certainly tms is impossible. The admission of a general pro- 
!tridence muat therefore include that which is particular, because it is impoesir 
ble that the former can exist without the latter. Tlie two ideas, if they be two, 
must stand or fall together. And those who admit a general providence, an^ 
ttny that wl^ich ia particular, involve themselves ia pontradictiAna. 
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CHAP. VI. 



HISTORY OF JAMAICA* 

Condition of the island when captured — dijpculfies which our first 
settlers had to encounter and surmount — -prudent conduct and 
excellent character if IfOyley our first governor • Unsuccessful 
attempt of Spain to recover tlie island-^progress of prosperity 
under the direction of Lord Windsor — Jamaica enriched by the 
spoils of the Buccaniers^^uiracter and depredations of those 
pirates, 

J AMAICA at the time of its capture was in a forlorn, condi- 
tion. The internal partS wcfre moontainous and useless, and 
the shores presented Iktle better than a desert that had never 
been ii^bited hj man. In taking a circuit round the island, 
it is of little consequence in what part we begin. Cukiva^n 
was confined to an inconsiderable portion; and cattle which 
were grown wild, inhabited all the rest. The progress of years 
which had multiplied their numbers, had provided for their de- 
fence, by inclosing them in impenetrable forests, and instruct- 
ing them to ascend the mountains which had never been trod- 
den by the foot of man. The perpetual verdure which clothed 
the surface of the idand, provided for them an inexhaustible 
source of pasturage, which knew, no suspension through the 
chills of winter, and which was never concealed by descending 
snows. 

The southern side of the island was alone occupied \ and the 
iiihabitaiits thereof, wkh but few exceptions, were confined to 
a narrow spot. In estimating therefore the condition of the 
bland, it wiU be necessary to start from some particular point, 
while we survey it$ shores and their contiguous lands. We will 
therefore begin with Puerta de EsquiveUa, a place of consider- 
able note in ancient days. 

- Puerta de Esquivella (Port Esquivel) so named in honour of 
the first deputy governor of the island, under Diego Columbus, 
was the harbour which received the Spanish galleons from the 
Havannah, and where they put in through stress of weather, and 
remained during the hurricanes. It is situated to the west- 
ward of Port Royal, and is now known by the name of Old 
Harbour,— a tribute of respect which commemorates its ancient 
reputation. From this place to Punto Negrillo> the most westf 
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erly point of the island, the whole of that great extent of coua- 
tiy, except a small hamlet named Oristan, remained unsettled* 
though admirably adapted for cttltivatiiKi. Returning eastward 
to the north of Port Kopl> extensive savannas or plains over- 
run with homed <:attle and horses, appeared to be almost desti^ 
tute of human inhabitants ; for the only plantation existing in 
this quarter, was that of a rich widow, who, according to Sir 
Hans Sloane, had a considerable sugar^work at a place called 
Hsto de Liguany, a great number of negro slaves, and about 
40,000 head of cattle in the adjacent savannas* 

Most parts of the island abounded with horses and homed 
tatde, which wandered at large over the extensive plains, with- 
out owners and without controul. The multitudes of cattle 
which were found on the island, confirmed the opinion which has 
unifcMrmly prevailed as to the indolence of the Spaniards ; and 
the wildness which appeared in all of them, plainly provesthat 
no method had been taken to subdue their native fierceness. A 
state of nature prevailed throu^ the "^getable department ; the 
animals which svrarmed in all the country, particq»ated of the 
same common condition ; and the Spaniainds who were on the 
island^ -exhibited signs of their approaching min. Industry had 
but partially visited these abodes of fertility; necessity, and not 
advantage, prompted the inhabitants to action. They knew 
not the value of the island which they possessed ; and they had 
made but little improvement of those parts which they had 
selected for cultivation. 

The northern coasts were totally uncultivated i and that side 
of the island presented only a wild desert of intermingled rocks, 
forests and plains, firom the eastern to the western extremities 
of the land. From the best authorities we are likewise assured, 
that the Spaniards, in the long space of time they remained in 

CaceaUe possession of this valuable colony, not less than one 
mdred and fifty years, had not cultivated the hundredth prt 
of th^ land which was best adapted to the purposes of produc- 
ing abundant crops of sugar, cotton, tobacco, rice, and other 
profitable commodities for foreign commerce. The charac* 
teristic indolence of the Spanbh nation was transported hither 
from their native country : and the settlers, even when they 
possessed such a number of negro slaves purchased or captur- 
ed from Africa, as nearly equalled their own population, con- 
tented themselves with raising such a quantity of food and other 
produce as was sufficient for their domestic wants. Their only 
articles of exportation were a small surplus of cocoa, hog^s-laid 
and hides, which, with some provisions, they chiefly lnrte>«d 
^ith the ships th^ occasionally put into th^ir ports, £ar Euro* 
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pean manufactoresi particularly for woollen and lineD cloths 
and hose. 

Successive generations passed their days in gloomy languor^ 
enfeebled by sloth and depressed by poverty : and not having 
either the conveniency or the ability to send their children to 
Europe for ^ucation, they proceeded from one degree of. de- 
generacy to anotlier, and would probably, if we had not cap- 
tured the island, have met with a similar fate from their own 
slaves, to that which the 6riginal natives fatally experienced 
from their inhuman ancestors** 

But whatever vras the condition of the inhabitants, or from 
whomsoever they were descended, nothing can justify the sub- 
sequent conduct of Venables towards the Spaniards who had 
surrendered upon certain express conditions, to. which Venables 
bad bound himself lo adhere. 

Among other particulars it was expressly stipuls^ed, ^' firsts 
that all forts, ammunition and necessaries for war, and all kinds 
of shipping in any of the harbours of the island, goods, W2resp 
merchandise, &c. should be delivered up to Venables, or whom 
he should appoint, for the use of the protector of the common- 
wealth of England. 

*' Secondly, that all the inhabitants of the island should have 
their^lives granted them. Those who liked to continue, should 
remain peaceably there; or, if they chose it, be transported to 
New Spain with their apparel, books, papers, &c. 

'* Thirdly, that all commissioners, officers, &c. should be 
permitted to wear their poniards, rapiers, &c. And, fourthly^ 
that all such as continued in the island, should be entitled to 
the privilege of enjoying their goods and properties, pro- 
vided they conformed themselves to the laws which should be 
established." (See Barrow's Naval Hisfory, vol. i. p. 268.) 



* Previously to its being attacked, the real condition of this island was not 
known either to Penn or Venables; and their £ulare before Hispaniolahad in- 
dnced them to act with the utmost precaution in thiA second eipedttion. Their 
former ill success had tarnished their reputed glory, aod a similar disaster be» 
fore Jamaica would have completely ruined their reputation. 

It was on the third of May 1655, that general Venables issued among 
hit tr(x>ps the following order, ** That if any man through cowardice should 
attempt to quit his station, or neglect his duty, the next person behind him 
should immediately shoot him ; and in case that he should neglect to do it» 
the next in succession should shoot him ; and that in regular progression each 
man should Expose himself to the same punishment.** With these orders they 
proceeded to atuck the fort» which they carried; and then to storm the 
town of St. Jago. fiut the latter was unnecessary. The threats which 
were used with the inhabitants, produced the desired effect ; and a capitula- 
tion shortly ensued. No evil consequences seem to have followed<the indis- 
creet directions which Venables gave to his soldiers; which« if carried iato 
execution, might have been productive of the most fatal consequences. 
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Crom^vreU^s generals and the troops under Cheur command be* 
gan theii* career in perfect conformity with these articles of 
capitulation^ and beluived with great generosity to the inhabi-* 
tants. They were left in peaceable possession of their planta-^ 
tions, of their slaves, and of > their personal property, with 
liberty to remain on the island, and to continue the free exer- 
cise d their religion. But it was not long before civil dissen- 
tions rose to a considerable height between the conquerors and 
their captive Roman Catholics; insomuch,' that Venables, the 
commander in chief of the republican (brces, suddenly de-» 
prived the planters of their slaves and efiects; arrested the 
Spanish governor, who had surrendered the island under an 
express stipulation of unmolested residence ; and fisrced him 
and his friends to sign firesh articles, by which they reluctantly 
agreed that all the Spaniards should quit the island. The rea- 
sons which urged Venables to adopt such severe measures, have 
never been satisfactorily explained. Those shadows which fre- 
quently conceal injustice, seem to obscure his conduct, and 
give us much reason to believe, that it did not arise from any 
well-fomided complaints against them. 

The Spaniards, at once astonished and exasperated at this 
flagrant act of perfidy, felt all the horrors of their situation.' 
The new articles, whatever they were, were such as forbade 
their compliance ; but their situation was such as placed resist* 
ance beyond their reach, and they were obliged to submit. 

Venables, in his letters to Cromwell, assigns no reasons for 
his change of measures. He only observes in general terms, 
** The Portuguese we hope to make good subjects of; the 
Spaniairds we shall remove.** This sudden transition took place 
within one month from the time of their first surrender, and 
holds out an awfiil lesson to assure mankind, that terms of ca-^ 
pitulation are too often held sacred no longer than while they 
accord with the will of the conqueror. 

But be these things as they may, certain it is that while the: 
better sort complied with this imperious injunction, numbers of 
the poorer rank, having no relations nor friends, nor any other 
country to which they could fly, betook themselves to the in- 
accessible mountains and impenetrable forests, determined to 
perish in these inhospitable retreats, rather than submit to beg 
their bread in a foreign clime : and many of their negro slaves 
accompanying them, they made together a formidable corps of 
concealed enemies to their unjust oppressors. Our commanders, 
during the first year of their conquest, were obliged to keep 
their troops constantly under arms and in military array, and to 
enforce the strictest discipline. The negroes accustomed to a 
savage life in their native land, and being delivered firom all 
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restramt) toon deserted the impovenslied Spaniards $ and, im- 
pelled by hunger and their natural savage ferocity) murdered the 
English wherever they found them in small parties exploring the 
country either from motives of curiosity or interest. They had 
sometimes the temerity to fall upon the soldiers in their quar- 
ters suddenly in the night $ and even at St. Jago, the capital, 
they succeeded so far as to set fire to several houses ; and in the 
comiision to plunder and carry off* a considerable booty in pro-> 
visions and clothes. These depredations and cniel excesses 
obliged the three commissioners whom Cromwell had sent out 
to assist Penn and YenaUesi to subject the whole island for a 
limited time to martial law. 

The negroes thus driven, or absconding with some of their 
originsd masters, to the mountains and forests of Jamaica^ se- 
cured themselves by those impassable ramparts which nature had 
provided for them in these solitary retreats. In these recesses 
they found a mode of life congenial to their primitive views $ 
and, after encountering those hardships which are inseparable 
from all sudden changes, they subdued the inconveniences 
which would have proved fatal to Europeans, and claimed for 
themselves that independence which their original masters had 
lost. 

Tlie progress of time which accomplishes events by slow and 
imperceptible degrees, confirmed them in their notions, habi- 
tuated them to their mode of life, and considerably enlarged 
their numbers. From this circumstance sprang the ferocious 
Maroon negroes, who afterwards became so formidable to our 
settlers. In their early state depredations were rather incidental 
than customary ; but their excesses increased with their aug- 
mented power and numbers, till a treaty between them and us 
defined their rights, and acknowledged their independence. But 
the circumstances of their case will best appear, when we come 
' to view them in a subsequent part of the history. 

Nor were these the only obstacles to the early establishment 
of the island as one of our regular colonies. The state of pub- 
lic affi^rs at home contributed in some respects to the discords, 
which JFoUowed close upon the emigrations from thence of per- 
sons of different religious persuasions and opposite political prin* 
ciples during the remainder of Cromwell's administration. Al- 
lowance being made for the partiality of a French historian, 
the Abbfi Raynal's account of the first arrival and settlement of 
the emimnts, whom Cromwell, desirous of peopling the island 
with Bntish subjects, invited and encouraged to repair to it 
frt>m Great Britain, Ireland, and New England, may be relied 
on as appro^Mihing nearest to the truth -, our own historians of 
these times being still more misled by party zeal. 
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Thfc zrmj Itself was formed of a heterogeneous mast. It was 
a com^xnind of royalists and republicans, men who hated each 
other with the mo^ invincible animosity, and who acted in con- 
'cert more from necessity than choice. They however accorded 
with one another in tiie profligacy of their manners, in their 
hope of conquest and general lutred of the Spanish name« 

*^ It is pretended (says Hume) that Cromwell was obliged to 
hurry the soldiers on board when they first embarked on the 
expedition, in order to prevent the execution of a conspiracy 
which had been formed among them in: favour of the exiled 
family. The soldiers were the refuse of the whole army. The 
forces enlisted in the West Indies were the most profligate of 
jpankind; Penn and Venables were of incompatible tempers; 
the troops were not furnished with arms fit for such an ezpedi* 
tion, anid their provisions were defective both in quj£ty and 
quantity." (History of £ngfamd, p. 96. vol. xL) 

From this unfavourable picture our expectations of futm'e 
harmony cannot be raised to any cOnsidenDle hei^ ; and we 
have more reason to be surprised at their success in the con«- 

?uest of Jamaica, than to be astonished at their fiuhire before 
[ispaniola. As there wasamixtureof Irish Roman Catholics> 
of members of the established church, and of Presbyterians, 
the divisions, which had so long and so crudly tormented the 
contending parties at home, fblbmed them beyond the seas* 
One side msol^ly triumphed in the protection of CromweQ, 
who had been by their party exalted to the protertorAip opon 
the ruins of the throne : the other relied on the governor of the 
island, a rovalist in his heart, though forced to bend to the 
authority of Cromwell ; who, after a short suspension, conti* 
nued him in the office of governor, to which he had succeeded 
by the command devolving on him fertile return of Penn and 
Venables to England. 

The difficulties which D'Oyley the fitst governor had to en- 
counter, were of a most serious nature^ and required a comfaina* 
tion of superior talents to preserve the distracted stale fit>m &11* 
ing to pieces by its intestine broik and that complication of dan- 
gers which thxeatened it with destruction. But these talents 
happily met in the person of D'Oyley. 

His. army was torn by political and religious anlmouties, and 
the whole country was placed under military law. The Spani- 
ards were in a similar condition with the Portuguese. They 
both viewed our countrjrmen with detestation. At the same 
time multitudes of the negroes had revolted, and retired to the 
mountains, from whence they had begun to issue in depredatory 
excursions. The island in the mean while was in a compara- 
tively defenceless state^ ^d lay open to the rciom of the bp^ 
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niaffds who were scarcely expcUedfrom^beir ancient habitations. 
These, it was natural to expect, would report the condition of 
the tfiandy and inTite their coimtrynien to recover it with the 
sword* 

But these dango^ were not safficient to shake the dauntless 
sfnrit of D'Oylej.* They were difficulties to which he wai 



* Though we have represented D'Oyley as actually the first governor of 
Jamaica, there arc some circumstances connected with the fact, which ought 
not to be passed over in silence. They are events of which the reader should 
be appriMd, that he may be able to reconcile this accotmt with some relations 
whi<UL appear 8ttper6ciaUy to have a diifereat aspect. Thus Mr. Edwards in« 
troduces a series of movements between the departure of Penn and Venables 
and the appointment of D'Oyley to the government of the island. But Raynal 
•ays, *< that Penn and Venables gave the command of the island to the wisest 
of their men who hsqipened to be the oldest officM:, His name was Dudley 
(D*Oyley,) and he was a friend of the Stewarts.*' That Dudley here meana 
D^Oyley^ is evident from the following particulars which are appHcable to 
D*OyIey, and to none but him. *< Twice (says RaynaH did Cronrwell appoint 
some of fass own party in his stead, and twice did Dudley come again.** This 
was actuaUy the case with D'Oyky ; but the name of Dudley is quite unkaowit 
in these eany memoirs. And though there seems to be a disagreement between 
the accounts of Edwards and Rsiynal, yet their relations are easily reconcileable 
with each other. The whole afnir stands thys: 

The island of Tamaica, for reasons which we have already assigned, wat 
placed under miliurv law by Cromwell, in which state it continued until the 
restoration of Charles II. After its capture, Cromwell sent out three men, 
Winslow, Serle, and Butler, in the character of commissioners^ to act in con- 
cert with Penn and Venables who had subdued the island. These five mAi 
constituted a kind of court of equity, and had in all prooability the power of 
deliberating on aJJ affiurs, and of softening the rigours of martial severity. 

They had not long been in this new situation, before Penn, Venables, and 
Butler, without leave returned to England, leaving Winslow and Serle behind. 
During their absence the command of the fleet devolved on admiral Goodson, 
and that of the army on general Fortescue. By this action of Penn, Venables, 
and Butler, MTinslitw shIq Serle were deprived of the power of acting; and 
nothing but military law, operating in all its rigour, <Hrected the island for 
aoM* time wkhout any awnaii^e to mitigate its force. 

Ott the arrival •f PeAn and Venables at home, they were cotmautted to.the 
tower; and m^or 8edt«wieke was immediately <B^atched to fiH the vacancy 
whieh Butler had made by his elopement. Sedgewicke reached Jamaica in 
October 1655, but unfortunately found that both Winslow and Serle hacT^Ucn' 
victims to the climate or the diseases which ravaged the island. 

Sedgewicke was now alone, and found himself in an unpleasant situation. 
He felt much reluctance in acting without instructions from Cromwell, which 
oonld not be obtained without a considerable delay, while the situation of the 
island required a promptitude of exertion to which he found himself inade* 
qnaie. In this predicament he summoned the principal officers, and after 
some deliberation they drew up an instrument, by which they constituted 
themselves a supreme executive council for transacting the important a^rs of 
the isbnd, until some new instructions should reach them from home. 

As military law had been estabfished, and the command of the army on the 
reinovul of Venables had devirfved on majot^neral Fortescue, he was chosen 
preside&t of tliis executive counclL In this sute afiairs continued to move fof 
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fully adequate. He was well acquainted withhis resoorcesy and 
he knew how ta apply them for the preservation of the island, 
and the accommodation of those intestine commotions which 
shook his army with a mutinous spirit. Though a royalist at 
hearty his. attachment to the real interests of his country rose 
superior to the factions which embroiled his native home, and 
he determined to defend the island to the last extremity against 
all assaults. 

He was however at present no more than a temporary gover- 
nor. The death of his superior officer since the departure of 
Penn and Venables, had invested him with his power, which he 
had but little reason to expect that Cromwell would confirm. 
His political principles were wiell known at home; they were 
such as Cromwell hated ; and he had every reason to expect that 
as soon as . Cromwell knew the office to which he had been ex- 
alted, he should be immediately superseded. His apprehensions 
did not deceive him. 

Holding his government on this precarious tenure, and being 
unable to attach stability to his power, hi& measures were re- 
tarded in their operations, and deprived <^ that vigour wluch 
his intrepidity and talents so naturally inspired. In tins state of 
suspense he vraited the arrival of dispatches from home, which 
should eidier confirm him in his office, or dismin him from it; 
and, confident of his own integrity, he felt a dignified resolu- 
tion to yield obedience to the mandate of Cromwell without 
solicitude or remonstrance, though it should direct him to 
resign. 

Oliver, who well knew the political sentiments of the present 



some time, till death that had before taken away Wiutlov and Serle, called 
Fortescue to pay the debt of nature. 

On the death of Fortescue the command of the anny dcvoWed on Edward 
D'Oyley, who sustained prior to that p«riod the rank of colond, and was next 
in command to Fortescue deceased. With the command of the army he ah^ 
took possession of the presidental chair, and continved in that office till be 
was superseded by another officer from England, whoea name was Brayne, 
which is stated in the text. 

Of these minute particulars Raynal takes no notioe. He only looks at 
D^Oyley w^io continued some time in office ; was then superseded ; was again 
reinstated, and finally confirmed by Cromwell notwithstanding his political 
creed. In eaeh of his exaltations his talents rendered him co^^icuous ; and the 
lustre which his actions diffused, so far eclipsed that of his predeccssorsv that 
their nunes are almost forgotten, and their actions quite unknown* It was the 
death of his superior officers that called him to the command, and his abilities 
and unshaken integrity that confirmed him in it. And as D'Oyley was the first 
man who shone ia that office, or who was established in it Dy Croaweil, 
though not the first time that he held it, he may with much propnety be called 
tbc first governor of Jamaica. 
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governor, would not place any confidence in him ; but sent out 
a colonel Brayne, governor of Lacfaabar in Scotland, with a 
regiment of infantry, to supersede him : this officer arrived 
at Jamaica in the month of December 1656. He had not long 
been in possession of his government, before he discovered that 
the veteran troops who had captured the island under Penn and 
Venables, as well as the majority of our settlers, were afiec- 
tionately attached to D'Oyley, not Dudley, as he is erroneously 
named by Raynal ; and this mortifying circumstance, combined 
with the unhealthy climate to new comers, and a failure of 
provisions, as well as of money to pay his men, made him 
weary of his station. He solicited soon after for leave to return 
home ; but before he could receive any answer, fell a victim to 
his own improper management, in being too often blooded, as 
a preventive against a fever that was daily carrying off num- 
bers of his soldiers. He expired after a short residence of ten 
months ; and the government once more as a matter of course 
reverted to D'Oyley. 

Cromwell, previously to the appointment of colonel Brayne» 
had fixed in his mind a firm resolution to keep possession ox the 
bland, to people it, and to use all exertions to call forth those 
powers of the soil which the Spaniards had so much neglected. 
Barbadoes and other of the Windward Islands were at that time 
thickly peopled: he wrote therefore to the governor of Barba- 
does, commanding him to encourage a spirit of emigration 
among the planters, and to prevail upon as many as possible 
to remove to Jamaica, promising them at the same time an as- 
surance of lands and such other immunities as were best calcu- 
lated to excite and reward industrious enterprise. To New 
England he dispatched an agent with similar proposals. And 
to his son who then commanded his forces in Ireland, he gave 
instructions to enlist if possible scmie thousands of both sexes, 
who were young in years, and were likely to apply themselves 
to cultivation. To Scotland he held out the same temptation, 
and multitudes emigrated from every part. This influx of 
people soon supplied the deficiencies which the articles of ca- 
pitulation had occasioned, and stocked the island with more 
inhabitants than had pressed its shore since the extermination 
of the natives. 

D'Oyley, who again found himself invested with authority on 
the death of Brayne, reluctantly took upon him the ungrateful 
ofiice pro tempore^ till Cromwell's will and pleasure could be 
known; to whom he wrote upon this occasion a firm and manly 
letter, breathing a spirit of noble resolution, and of gentle re- 
proach for the indignity he. had suffered in being superseded. 
To Fleetwood he more confidently expresses his desire to re- 
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vgp» Hapfiily for his country, bis proposed resigoatkm was aol 
accepted, diough colopel Moore> an ojBicer who had been sent 
ever at tb^ beginning of the year 1657 with a regtmeant from 
Ireland te reinforce governor firayne^ was then in the island^ 
and was nominated in council to succeed him when D*Oyiey's 
dispatches were read. Fleetwood however was decidedly in fa- 
yoae of D'Oyley. He was fiiUy apt^-ised of the extraordinary 
talents £or government, and superior military skill of tim faitlv 
ltd servant of the public* wbo sought not for hosumrs or riches^ 
but steadily adhered to the true interests of his native country, 
without paying any regard to the person who was entrusted vrith 
ks executive powers At length Cromwell was broii|^t over to 
Fleetwood's opinion, and D'Oyley was confirmed in bis govern^ 
ment with tokens of the protector's approbation. Tlus was a 
critical juncture. The court of Spain had constantly meditated 
a recapture of Jamaica, and had given secret orders to the gover- 
nors of HiapanipU and Cuba to watch the most £ivoQrable 
opportunity for invading it with a formidable force, and to re^ 
instate the exiled Spanish governor* 

A train of circumstances, adverse to our interests, but l^hl^ 
£ivoufable to the expedition of the Spaimrds, pointed out 
to tliem the present as a most auspicious moment. It was » 
period, which> if once neglected> might never more return ^ 
and they determined to avail themselves of our distresses^ and 
make a desperate effort* 

The inhabttants of the island at this time vrere not only a 
prey to faction, but abnost the victims of famine. The soldia:^ 
whose valour had captured the island, wished to return home^ 
hut instead of having their desires gratified> they begun to suv 
pect that they were exiled for life. This excited among then^ 
a spirit of discontent, which visibly increased^ and led &»n to 
the eve of mutiny and revolt. 

The numerous inhabitants that had resorted thither^ £rom 
Scodand, from Ireland, from New England and Barbadoes> 
were more than equal to the provisions vrith which they were 
to be supplied. The bread ^nd flour which were sent from 
home, were -frequently so much damaged by the length of the 
voyage and the heat oz the climate, that the greater part became 
unserviceable ; and even the best extremely bad. Fresh provi- 
si(ms were always difficult and sometimes impossible to be 
obtained. 

On our first arrival, the island abounded in cattle, but they 
had been slaughtered and destroyed with tliat wanton profusion 
and barbarous prodigality which so often tread in the footsteps 
of war, and associate with conquest. The anger of Omnipo- 
tence appeared to frown upon them, and threatened to pu]^sh 
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tiiem with that &mine which their own profligacf had ooca- 
sioned« 

The principal commanders, anticipating die &tal issue whidt 
was fast approaching, endeavoared to check the portentous eviif 
bef(M'e it fell upon them with aU its horrors. They pointed out 
to the sdkiiers their precarious reliance for a constant supply 
from home, and endeavoured to awaken witfain them a sensi* 
bility of their danger, bjr reCnrifig to what was past, and bjr 
teaching them to survey the scenes with which they were encii^* 
cled. And from these circumstances they used every efihrt that 
they thought might be availaUe, to induce ^em to plant Indian 
tomy cassavi, and pulse fer their own subsist^ce, or to act as 
an auxiliary to their precarious svqipiies* But entreaties were 
anavailable. The soldiers refosed to regard the salutary admo* 
nitions of their officers, and persisted in the same line of con- 
duct which had brought on the calamities ^vhich they fek. 

From parsuasion the commanding officers proceeded to adopt 
compulsory measures ( but these were also rendered inefiectuaL 
The subalterns joined with the private soldi^*s, and absolutely 
refused either to plant the ground, or to adopt the means re« 
commended for their own preservation. An inordinate attach* 
ment to their native land had produced this fatal delirium } and 
they imagined that in proportion to the increase of the expense 
cf supporting the islaixl, Cromwell would fed inducements to 
abandon the conquest which he had made. And so far did this 
^.fmreasonaUe infatuation prevail among them, that, instead of 
^^^ksristing to procure the necessaries of life, they even rooted up 
and destroyed those vegetable {Mrovisions which had been planted 
by the Spaniuds before they were driven from the island. 

Sedgewkke, alarmed at the approaching famine, forwarded 
letters to Cromwell, in which he points out the enormities of 
the soldiers, and the calamities which were impending. << They 
have destroyed,** says he, ** all sorts of provision and cattle* 
Nothing but ruin attends them wherever they go. They will 
neither dig nor plant, but are determined rather to starve than 
work.** In the mean while, that £unine which they dreaded, over- 
took them ; and those men who had wantonly destroyed scmie 
thousands of cattle, were obliged to have recourse to snakes and 
other vermin to supply their place.* The soldiers, driven by 



* On the state of the island at this period, Sloane, in his introduction to his 
second volume, has the following passage : '* It hath been said, that lizards 
"srere net eaten in Jamaica or tj)t West Indies ; tlut is so notoriously false, thai 
the smaller sorts were the ordinary food of Mons. Surian, and, I thinlc,^ of 
Father Plujnier of late years, as Fatner Labat tcUs us. All nations inhabiting 
these parts of the world esteem them, as I was assured by the lirst plaaiprs of 
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hunger^ eagerly sought these noxious reptiiesj which> With uxw 
ripe fruits, constituted a considerable portion of their subsist- 
ence> but brought on its attendant calamities. 

Disease succeeded to (amine, as prodigality had succeeded to 
war. An epidemical distemper spread its ravages among them, 
and swept off multitudes to an untimely grave. A dreadful 
dysentery, which was strengthened by the povevty to which they 
were reduced, carried off on an average, about 20 each day 
durifig many weeks. It W2s a species ox pestilence, which per- 
vaded all ranks, and Sedgewicke and Brayne at length became 
victims to the fatal malady. 

Such was the condition of the soldiers and other inhabitants 
of this bland, at a tin^e when it was threatened with a revisit 
from the Spaniards. But these circumstances led to an event 
which established D'Oyley in the government, and concurred to 
obtain for him the approbation of Cromwell, who by attending 
to the advice of Fleetwood selected the only man that seemed 
capable of securing the island in the midst of disease and com« 
motion, and of repelling the Spanish forces which were about t^ 
invade their shoi^. D'Oyley, being now confirmed in the su* 

greme command by a formal commission which he had received 
om Cromwell, felt himself at liberty to pursue his own pbos 
in this disastrous state of the island ; and, from knowing the 
designs of the Spaniards, of putting it ^n the best possit^ state 
of defence. 

Upon receiving his new commission, he however found hints- 
self under a necessity of making an example of some malecon- 
tents whose plots had been timely discovered and frustrated. 
The situation of the island was hazardous, and on this account 
he never ^u^ered the smallest breach of discipline to go unpu- 
nished. He always kept the balance even between the Action 
he detested, and the party he secretly cherished. He excited 
industry by his advice and by unwearied attention to the im- 
provement of the soil, and encouraged it by rewards. His au- 
thority was strengthened by his disinterested conduct. Being 
content to live upon the produce of his own plantations, he 
never could be prevailed on to accept a salary in addition to his 
military appointments as a general. In private life, he was plain 
and simple i strictly economical in his domestic arrangements \ 
and easy and familiar in his manner and conversation. In his 
oiBcial capacity, he was an intrepid warrior $ a firm and vigi- 



lamaica-*that they came into this custom under colonel B'Oylejrt^wlM was pf 
▼emor there at tne first settlement of the English, when provisions were 
scarce; and that they were then sold at a very dear rate in. the common 
markets." Introduction, p. 15. 



lant c^tnmandeT} and an able politician. "Such ixras the charac- 
ter of this great man ; to whom the government at home con- 
signed the preservation of this rich colony, when the Spaniards 
jxiade their last powerfiil efibrt to^eciover it. 

The Spaniards, who had long meditated the recapture of the 
island, were not altogether ignorant of its internal condition. 
They had observed the vigorous exertions which Cromwell 
had been making for its preservation \ they knew the mortality 
that prevailed among the inhabitants, and the dissatisfaction of 
the troops by whom alone the island co«ld be defended with 
success. 

The exertion which was made by Cromwell to picserve the 
island, stimulated the Spaniards with fresh ardour to wrest it 
from his hands. It awakened within them an idea of the im- 
portance of k, to which they had lutherto been insensible ; and 
his resolution to defend, provoked their desire to attack. Cuba 
97as the spot where they had collected their forces, and froni 
whence they intended to embark. The Spanish nation in £u^ 
rope, became inteoested in the issue of the expedition ; and 
even Mexico was caUed upon to assist in the great exploit* 
Those branches of the forces which were collected at Cuba^ 
being ready, sailed from that island, and, without meeting 
with any accident, landed at Rio Nnevo, a small harbour on 
the ncMth side of Jamaica, with thirty companies of Spanish in- 
fantry, on the 8th of May 1658, just three years from the time 
^hat it had been captured bf Penn and Venables. 

What^eir plans of operation were, it is not easy to know with 
{M^ision. No doubt they were extensive in their different parts, 
firom the methods which they adopted, and from the interest 
which both Old and New Spain felt in the formidable enter- 
Jirise. It is probable firom circumstances, that these compa^ 
tiies which commenced the invasion, bad no conception of act- 
ing on the offen^ve, till they had sufficiently entrenched them^ 
selves, so as to secure a retreat in case of a disaster; and that they 
waited the arrival qS considerable reinforcements firom Mexico, 
if not from Old Spain, before they would begin any formi- 
dable attack. Their present object appeared to be nothii^ more 
than to secure the Wbour by fortifications, and by that means 
to open a free passage for their ships, which might occasionally 
arrive with men, with ammunition or with stores. In the 
mean 'while, the troops with which they were furnished, were 
deemed sufficient for their defence, against any number of as- 
^ilants with whom the island of Jamaica might be able to assault 
them in this remote and unfrequented part. 

In the full expectation of being able to keep possession of 
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that part of the island, till they should receive reinforcements 
from the viceroy of Mexico, they were supplied with provision! 
for eight n:^Qnths, with ordnance and ammunition in great abun- 
dance, and with able engineers and proper workmen to build 
strong f(^tifications. Don Christopher Salsi Arnoldo, the go* 
vernor who surrendered to us the island in 1655, had the com- 
mand of this expedition \ and with it a promise from the king 
of Spain to be reinstated and continued in his former office for 
life, if he succeeded in his enterprise. But though D'Oyley had 
been constantly on the alert, they eluded his vigilance, and he 
did not receive information of the debarkation of the Spanish 
army so early as might have been expected — not till twelve days 
had elapsed after their landing. The necessary preparations for 
attacking them being incomplete when he received th^ intelli- 
gence, occasioned a further delay, espjecially as he had to go round 
by sea, which took up nearly two months ; in which time Salsi 
had entrenched his forces within a strong fortress erected on an 
eminence commanding the entrance of the harbour. 

D'Oyley, beloved by his troops, and dreaded by his enemies, 
found himself at length in a condition to commence an attack 
on his new invaders, and to attempt the dislodgment of an ene- 
my who became more formidable evenr day by the entrench- 
ments which were making and the fortifications which were 
raised. His numbers were comparatively but small; many of 
these were emaciated by sickness ; and all were badly supplied 
with such necessaries as were proper for their expedition. Con- 
fident however of his own personal abilities and courage, and of 
the unconquerable valour of his troops, he repaired to the scene 
of action with a degree of resolution which animates with per- 
severance, and flatters with a prospect of success. The preser- 
yation or loss of the island depended upon the victory or defeat 
that awaited him ; which the existence of circumstances obliged 
him to hazard, however precarious it migh( be in its nature, or 
uncertain in its issue. The stability of the enemy depended 
upon his delay, and therefore not a moment was to be lost in 
fruitiest deliberations. 

In this situation, and with a very inferior force consisting of 
no more than seven hundred and ^fty veteran troops, he ap- 
proached the spot. The soldiers, by the superior generalship 
of their commander and their ovm personal valour, took the 
Spanish fortress by assault. In this conflict more than half of 
the Spanish troops were cut off, and taken prisoners, and the 
remainder with their general were obliged to make a precipitate 
retreat to their ships, and escape to the Spanish colony at Cuba^ 
leaving behind them all their stores, ordnance, ammunition, ;^d 
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several pair of cdlours. And so complete was thb victory, that 
the Spaniards made no other attempt to recover this island open*- 
ly by force of arms. The vanquished governor, however, clan- 
destinely landed some time after this signal defeat, and conceal- 
ed himself in the woods with a party of the old Spanish inhabi- 
tants, in the vain hope of maintaining his ground till succours 
should arrive from the continent; butthey were betrayed by 
the negroes who had formerly been their slaves. These ne- 
groes, as the price of their emancipation, conducted some of 
our troops to the pbces of their concealment, when many of the 
Spaniards were put to the sword, and the remainder found 
means to avoid the sanguine pursuit, and to get ^e to Cuba. 

The peaceable possession of the island being thus secured, its 
internal improvement by the wise administration of this patri- 
otic governpr, made a rapid progress. New plantatipns of 
Indian com, cassavi, tobacco, and cocoa, by their success in 
yielding a considerable surplus for exportation, gave encourage- 
ment to new settlers ; and the increase of merchant ships, re- 
sorting to its ports, with European commodities which supplied 
them with the conveniencies as well as the necessaries of life, 
rendered their situation more comfortable ; it was the dawn of 
more prosperous days -, it contributed to restore the health of 
the soldiers, and gave an earnest of an extensive and profitable 
foreign commerce. 

D'Oyley survived Cromwell, and was continued in oiBce by 
Charles II. soon after his restoration, with enlarged powers ; for 
by a commission bearing date the 13th of February 1661, the 
king not only appointed him chief governor of the island, but 
authorized him to change the form of his government from a 
military to a civil establishment ; to compose a council of state, 
the members to be elected by the inhabitants being house- 
holders ; to appoint justices ot the peace ; to open courts of 
judicature; and with the advice of the council to enact such 
laws as the immediate exigencies and local circumstances of the 
island might require. Thus was the foundation laid of that 
regular system of civil government, which, not long after, was 
firmly established like those of our other colonics, on the mo- 
del of the political constitution of the mother country. But 
the first exertions of the newly elected council were confined 
to a few temporary regulations, relative to the police, the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the finances, which were not yet 
formed into a regular code of laws ; when the .venerable gover- 
nor, full of years, and crowned with honour, solicited and obtain- 
ed his resignation, and the king appointed lord Windsor to be 
bis successor. 
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Perhaps^ it is not in the power of language to add to tEe paN 
BCgyric which the inflexible integrity of this able commander 
demands from his country. He had the happy art which all 
are ready to admire^ but which few are able to attain, of pie* 
serving his dignityi and enfortmg the most rigorcnis discipline 
among his $oldievs> without forfeiting their approbation, or ex-* 
citing their discontent. Beloved and respected by them, they 
placed the utmost confidence in his abilities ; and they were 
fought obedience rather from a sense of doty, than frcm. a fear 
of punishment or a prospect of reward. 

He called into eicertion the principles of industry &y the vaaifh 
ed efl^nt^ of example and admonitioiy; and the success which att 
fended these early performances, at once stimulated to future ac- 
tion, and brought with it its own reward* But nothing can place 
his chsoracter in a more tjuited light in a political view, than the 
station which he firmly held while the storms of. faction and 
discord vere ra^s^gine and desobting the parent state. Crom-* 
well and Charles ill were al&e conwicid of his gpeatness» 
^ Qur country to the present day stands indebted to dbat iUus-^ 
prions man. 

As a skilful general and a courageous warriar his conduct afe 
Rio NueTo has given satisfactory proofs. To dblodgean- enemy 
who were di^epfy entrenched and strongly fortified, 9nd wfao^ 
consisted of more than double his own number, requifed nft 
leas sUQ than courage 2 and th^ «gpial saccess which attended 
him in this important enterprise, demonstrates that he penes* 
ted 2^ eminent shaire of both. ^ Few victories (says Ediwards) 
have been more decisive ; nor does history fnvwh many eacgaa^ 
pies of greater aitlitary^ultand inlrepidky than those whicK 
yf^xe displayed by the EngHsh on thit occaaioD.'' A may morer 
cowardly than D'Oyley, and less ac<|ttamted with mSkary tactioi 
th»E) he^ would in att proi^bility have been rep^pised with oot^ 
siderable loss; and the event wonid have been, tluit Ae Spa- 
oiarda woidd haw regained the island, and dvii»n ns firan tlwir 
eoaaitsv Awakened from their letharey by th^iv late diitetrrH^ 
they woiild have waHehed us with vigua^ce, and have defimlfd 
thema.elves to thft last extremity against any futare ellbrt whkk 
we might hate made to approach their shores. Happily how* 
ever for opr country, the superior generalship and pr«wess of 
D'Oyley pi%cfode these speculations. He obtamed the island m 
conjunction with other heroes, and held it amid the convulsiona 
which then agitated bofix the CM and the New World , and hia 
succe^ors have kept possession of it ever »nce. In a woixt, he 
seemed to li^ve been a man exactly calculated to establish and 
defend an infant colony, to subdue intestine commotion^ aad 



to repel external foes. And continuing in office till he might 
with safety retii^ from the scene of action, he gladly resigned 
his charge into the hands of lord Windsor by whom he was 
succeeded. 

The new sovemor carried with him a royal proclamation 
which he published on his arrival, wherein, for the encourage- 
ment of the cultivation of the country, ^dlotments of land were 
offered to the settlers under such conditions as were customary 
in other colonies belonging to the crown, with such further con«^ 
venient and suitable pnvileges and immunities as the grantees 
should reasonably require. It likewise naturalized all the chit*' 
dren of his majesty's English subjects born in Jamaica, in the 
same manner as if they had been bom in England, and held 
forth, in a variety of forms, inducements which were at once 
congenial to industry and population. From this aera, the pros* 
perity of the colony was secured by salutary regulations $ it» 
commerce began to flourish, and a considerable acquisition of 
wealth Was derived from the encouragement and protectioii 
given by the government at home to a set of adventurers called 
Boccaniers. These adventurers fitted out private armed vessels^ 
mud were furnished with letters of marque and reprisak against 
the Spaniards at that time at war with us. These privateers 
ravaged the coasts of Spanish America, captured several rich. 
Spanish ships, and repaired with their booty to Jamaica, where 
they disposed of it to the greatest advantage, and enjoyed that 
protection which they could not meet with in any other Ameri- 
can port« The (pinions of historical and political authors wide- 
ly diiSer respecting the character and conduct of these Bucca-»' 
niers. By some, they are accused of horrid murders and law- 
less rapine ; while others contend that they were no more than 
masters of privateers, such as we have ^own in latter times^ 
committing acts of de^rate hostility on the declared enemies- 
of their country. 

Whatever the origin, the conduct and real character of these 
licensed marauders were, certain it is that they were a most «c-« 
traordinary set of adventurers, who furnish us with such m- 
stances of desperate intrepidity and courage, as can hardly b» 
paralleled either in ancient or modem history. 

The Buccaniers that have made such a conspicuous figure in 
the history of the West Indies, may be amsidered as forming' 
two classes, one of which confined their depredations to the 
land, and the 'other chiefly to the waters. Of the former of 
these classes multitudes inhabited and infested St. X^mingo. 
They wwe collected together origiually by the impulse of ne- 
cessity, and formed themselves isyto saiaU clans for the sake of 
ebnyeniency and depredation. 
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*• The French colonies (says Raynal*) we^e abandoned by a 
great number of their inhabitants, who had been reduced to 
the deepest despair, from the necessity they were under of sub- 
mitting, to the tyranny of exclusive privileges. These men pas* 
sionateiy fond of liberty, fled to the northern coast of St. Do- 
mingo, a place of refuge for many adventurers of their own 
country, who had been driven out of St. Christopher's about 
thirty years before." lliey had neither wives nor children ; 
domestic concerns were transacted by themselves ; their proper- 
ty was in common among the branches of each clan, and the 
survivor of his associates finally took all. As theft was un- 
known among them, they had no need of precaution, and they 
had no laws which inflicted punishment on any delinquoit* 
If one clan wanted what another possessed, it vras taken with 
the greatest freedom ; nothing more was jiecessary than to give 
a previous intimation of their intention ^ or, if the real propri- 
etors were not at home, to go on their return, and give informa- 
tion against themselves. Such differences as happened among 
them, were in general adjusted by friendly altercation, and aU 
parties seemed satisfied with the decision. But in particular 
cases \v here obstinacy prevailed, fire-arms were called to their aid, 
and the death of one party could alone then terminate the dis- 
pute. Yet even in this casci if the ball by which the deceased 
fell, entered behind or at his side, it was considered as an act 
of treachery ; the victor was declared, an assassin, and imme- 
diately put to death. 

The dress of these barbarous hermits c<»Tesponded with their 
mode of life. A shirt which had been steeped in the blood of 
some animal they had killed, and which was afterwards dried 
and stiffened ; a pair of trowsers still more filthv than the shirt ; a 
]>at without any brim, except a little flap behire, which served 
as a handle *, a pair of shoes but no stockings, constituted their 
whole attire. Around their waists was tied a girdle made of 
leather, to which they hung a short sabre and several knives ; 
and the summit of their ambition reached no higher than to 
hale a gun which would carry a ball of an ounce weight, and 
about twenty or thirty dogs. 

Thus clothed, thus accoutred, and thus associated, they sal- 
lied out upon adventure. Their original employment was tfiat 
of hunting wild bulb, which having been originally brought to 



* The Abb^ Raynal, •peaking of the Boccanicrt of St. Doinuigo, lays, 
they derived their appellation from dryinfc the food on which they subsiited 
in imoke, at a place of rendezvous called Buceano: and that they had adopted 
this mode of preserving their food firom the savages, whose customs in 
particulars they strongly imitated. 
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ftKe Island by the Spaniards, had so amazingly multiplied as 
to infest the whole country. The bulls which they killedi they 
immediately skinned. The hide was preserved forsale, but the 
flesh was divided between the hunters and their dogs. The 
flesh they seasoned with Jamaica pepper and the juice of orange* 
They had no salt, and they ate no bread : their drink consisted 
of nothing but water. 

When a sufficient number of hides had been obtained to 
justify the journey, they dispatched their goods to some fre- 
quented road, and disposed of them to theb^t advantage ; and 
obtaining in return such articles as the mountains could not pro- 
duce (chiefly arms and ammunition) they returned to their old 
and their only employment. 

The cHmate was the only enemy that these Buccaniers had to 
fear* A slight fever suspended dieir excursions sometimes for 
SI few days ; but as their lives were temperate, and their bodies 
were kept constantly in exerciser their attacks were transient, 
and they soon recovered their wonted vigot]u' ; and oftentimes 
attained an age of which more temperate climates can rarely 
boast. 

The Spanish colonists who at first were so numerous in this 
island, had dwindled by degrees, and become the prey of indo- 
lence and the derision of the Buccaniers. They had lost all 
recollection of their departed greatness, and were forgotten by 
the mother country. Every thing valuable was neglected ; their 
chief employment was to yawn m laziness, and that of their 
slaves was to swing them in their hammocks. 

The Buccaniers taking advantage of their situation and con- 
duct, proceeded occasionally from hunting bulls to the hunting 
of Spaniards; and sometimes made havoc and devastation 
among them. The Spaniards feelingly convinced of the ac- 
tivity and power of their new visitors, began to awake from 
that lethargy which had so long drenched all their senses. To 
recover that tranquillity which had been so ' often disturbed, 
they inTifed from the continent and neighbouring islands some 
troops to assist them in attacking the Buccaniers. In conse- 
quence of this invitation and request, multitudes repaired thi- 
ther, and immediately commenced war against the Buccaniers. 
Numbers among them were murdered, as they wandered about 
in small parties ; and many were massacred in their huts in the 
dead of night. Retaliation on their part vras not wanting. , If 
any one ot their party was missing, the chace was suspended, 
and was renewed no more till he either returned, or his death 
Jiras revenged. 

These partial hostilities however promised no kind of termi- 
nation to the nameless war which thus prevailed. The fiucca* 
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niers concentrated their forces* and were then able to make t 
formidable opposition. The Spaniards continued their attacks^ 
and these freebooters continued their defence. They had been 
warriors by profession, and scenes of blood were become too 
familiar to them to impress their minds with those horrors, 
which associate with the idea of murder. In the height of that 
furyj which a sudden defeat sometimes produced, they sallied 
forth with sanguinary resolution, and devoting every thine to 
destruction, spared neither age nor sex. But to this mode of 
warfu'e there appeared to be no end. It was a war which no* 
thing but extermination could finish, and of this there was but 
little hope. The Spaniards in consequence of diese prospects 
before them, fixed a resolution to engage in one geneial chace, 
and destroy all the wild buDs on the ishind. This project they 
ahpost accomplished ; and the event was, that the Buccaniers 
were obliged to quit the chace, and turn their attention to the 
cultivation of land. 

At this time these marauders disowning all European power 
mndlaws, were in their turn disowned by those nations which 
gave them birth. But this existed no longer than they conti^ 
nued in a savage state. As soon as they had relinquished their 
former mode of life, and fixed themselves in settled habitationS| 
and began to cultivate the adjacent lands, they felt no difiicolty 
in obtaming a national owner. France, who lud previously dis« 
claimed them, now began to view them in a different light. 

In 1665 a governor was sent out to direct their movements. 
He was a man qualified for his office, at once capable of con* 
trouling their ferocious spirits, and of instructing them in the 
principles of honesty towards their neighbours and industry 
among themselves. He took with him a number of women, 
whose profligacy of manners and licentiousness of behaviour 
had made them the pests of their native land- They had ren« 
dered themselves by their infamy unworthy of a longer resi« 
dence in the Old World, and were now sent to try u^eir for* 
pmts in the New. The Buccaniers were not offended at thtf 
abandoned character which they imported ; they viewed them 
in the light of an important acquisition, and selected firom among 
them associates, which co-K>perated with other causes to repress 
that wandering disposition which had previously marked their 
conduct. " 1 dp not desire you to give me an account of your 
past conduct," was the general observation of the Buccanier, to 
the female who came to his lot. << You did not then belong to 
me. I therefore acquit you of what is past f ' but yon mustgive 
me your word for the future, as you are now mine.*' Inea 
striking his hand on the barrel of his gun, he added, << This 
will revenge me of yoiqr breach of fa;th } if you are false, thi4 
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'mil be true to ihy aim." Such were the origin, progress, de- 
predations, and final settlement of the Buccaniers, who confined 
themselves to the island of St. Domingo. This band of local 
adventurers, however, has excited but little notice, when com- 
pared with that which was formed for the purpose of ravaging 
the seas. The depredatory exploits of these nautical plunderers 
form a more conspicuous figure in the page of history, and 
will continue in remembrance till the wealth' which Spain drew 
from the New World, and the crimes which she committed 
there in procuring it, shall be buried in oblivion. 

But it is not by writers of every description that the colour* 
tog of these "adventurers has been draivn alike. The strong 
impressions which the general character of human nature makes 
upon our minds, give an occasional bias to our judgtnents when 
we entertain no suspicions of our own integrity. But no co- 
louring can change the nature of truth. J he instant we pene- 
trate the thin disguise which deluded for a moment, it drops 
the mask, assumes its native hue, and exliibits a scene either 
of beauty or deformity, or a strange intermfctture of light and 
shade. To soften the picture which has been given of these 
banditti who enriched Jamaica with the spoils of piracy, the 
general description of their character has been represented as 
inaccurate ; and the mode of conduct pursued in times of war, 
has been introduced to give sanction to the depredations which 
they committed in times of peace. That these Buccaniers were 
sometimes furnished with legal commissions, has never been 
doubted ; but this circumstance has aggravated their crimes^ for 
they have been charged with continuing to act under their gua- 
rantee, when the period of their power was at an end; — when 
?!ace had superseded war, and they were nationally disowned., 
he protection which they received from Charles II. has also . 
been brought forward to palliate their enormities ; and the au- 
thority of Sir Wm. Beeston has been quoted to exempt them 
from the charge of guilt, because his majesty had become a 
joint partner in their adventures and their spoils. But these 
appeals and apologies defeat the purposes for which they were 
designed. The partnership which is asserted to have existed^ 
instead of exonerating the adventurous plunderers from the 
charge of guilt, will extend the criminality of their deeds where 
it was not intended to reach, and rather involve the monarch 
in the crimes of his subjects, than make them innocent under 
the authority of his name. It is, however, exceedingly necessary 
that we make some allowance for the partiality of the represen- 
tations before us. They may have arisen from national preju- 
dices, from the power of liabit, or from those dictates of na- 
ture which incline us to draw a veil over the ini^jxdties of the 
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objects which we love. But truth remams invariably the same*. 
These fond attachsnents may be ranked among the pardonable 
failings of human nature, and thef show us that it is but a thin 
partition which divides the histcnian from the man. 

There are other writers however, equalijr enlightened^ and 
not more chargeable with national prejudices and attadunents, 
who have drawn the picture of Buccaniering in shades of a mnch 
deeper dye. They have described the characters of these pro* 
fessional robbers in such colours as appear more congenial to 
truth, and which.cannot be reconciled with the partialities which, 
we reprehend* 

The amazing influx of wealth which Spain had acquired. 
from the discovery and conquest of the New World, dazzled 
the eyes of Europe ; and awakened an earnest desire in the 
neighbouring nations Xo share in the riches which Spain was- 
then drawing firom the mines of Hispaniola, and of Mexico. 
The peace which at that period subsisted in Europe fiarbade 
all national interference^ but did not quench an insatiable 
thirst for gold. The prospect of sudden aggrandisement sti- 
mulated individuals to embark in expeditions, in which the 
sorceries of enriching themselves totally obscured the injustiee 
of their deeds. In these distant seas, wJiidi had hitherto been 
frequented chiefly by the Spaniards, they had little to fear from 
being detected by any other nation, and a Spanidi vessel was a 
desirable prize. Desperadoes are to be found in every country, 
who are always willing to sacrifice every thing to the shrine of 
gold. These were ready to embark upon any desperate adven- 
ture, where distance promised to secure them 6^ the hands 
of justice, and gold and diamonds were the promised reward. 

It was long before either the English had settled at Jamaica 
or the French at St. Domingo, oiat some of these pirates 
of both nations fitted out dbips for their enterprises. These 
adventurers were called Buccaniers. Though springing from 
difierent nations, without any kind of knowledge of each other, 
they mutually agreed in one point, and that was to make de- 
predations upon the Spaniards. Ilieir first efibrt was to drive 
the Spaniards from the small island of Tortuga, which lies in the 
vicinity of St. Domingo. Jn this attempt they succeeded, and 
took particular xare to fortify themselves against any attempt 
wliich might be made to root them out. This was their place 
of rendezvous, from whence they sallied in parties as occasion 
might require, against the Spaniards, whom they called the com- 
mon enemy. 

Their numbers, though trifling and inconsiderable when they 
were dispersed, became formidable when collected together, 
especiaUy as they were impelled by an arduous intrepidity, which 
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cmild hardly be withstood. Like the Buccaniers whom we have 
surveyed on the island of St. Domingo, they formed themselves 
into small parties in proportion to their numbers, consisting 
sometimes of fifty, sometimesof a hundred, and sometimes of 
one hundred and fifty men in. each. A boat^ sometimes of a 
brger, and now and then of a smaller size, was at first their only 
armament. In this they ventured on the remorseless deep, ex- 
posed to all the inclemencies of the weather, and watched both 
day and night for the approach of prey. 

Like the Charaibees whom we have surveyed in a former 
chapter, these Buccaniers acknowledged no authority except in 
time of battle* Confusion and disorder on all other occasions 
reigned among them^ and exposed them to all the evils which 
are attendant upon anarchy. The apprehensions of want 
awakened no solicitude, and the approach of danger excited 
vwithin them no fears. Ihoughtless and improvident, they made 
no provision for the futm-e, and on that account they were fre- 
quently exposed :to extremities through hunger and thirst, 
which prudence and foresight would have totally prevented, but 
against which Ho calamities could instruct them to prepare. 
They were Europeans in a state of savage barbarity, with cou- 
rage broken loose firom all restraint^ and degenerated into bru- 

rtal ferocity. 

But in the midst of hunger and distress the appearance of a 
-.vessel on their coast inspired them with new sensations. Their 
former feelings rather added vigour to their exertions ^ and 
hunger and coiu-age co-operating with the assurance of a 
prize, produced a frenzy which it is dijSicult to describe. Their 
situation left no room for deliberation. They proceeded to the 
ship, and boarded her, if possible, immediately. The smaUncss 
of their boats, and the dexterity of managing them, of which 
they had made themselves completely masters, tended to pre- 
serve them in the midst of dangers, and expedited their success* 
The prow of th^ boats they presented to the porthole which 
they had most to dread, and this prow was armed with fiisileers, 
who directed their fire immediately into the porthcde with such 
exactness, that the experienced gunners were confounded, and 
either killed^ or driven from the guns which they ought to have 
managed. If they succeeded in seizing the vessel with their 
grappling irons, they instantly boarded; and in such cases the 
largest ship rarely escaped from their desperate fangs. 

The inhumanities which Spain had practised upon the Indians 
wherever they had obtained a conquest, were well known te 
the Buccaniers, and this became a pretext for their own seve- 
rities. They considered it as an act of justice to conmiit depre- 
dations on a nadon that had rendered herseV infamouf^by her 
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formar conduct ; and this persuasion of remunerative Justice 
gave energy to their courage in the midst of the most daring, 
exploits- 

But though Spain was the avowed object of their plunder, it 
is generally understood that the Buccaniers did not scrupulously 
attend to the subjects of their hostility : " In cases of ex.treme 
necessity Tsays Raynal) they attacked the people of every na- 
tion, but fell upon the Spaniards at all times." Against Spain 
they seemed to have sworn an invincible hatred, and they viewt 
ed the people of that nation as inhuman barbarians, whom they 
thought it meritorious to destroy. And so far satisfied were 
these men with the justice of their conduct, and the integrity of 
their principles^ that they embarked on their desperate expe- 
ditions under the full assurance of the protection of Heaven, 
The hand which held the dagger, was frequently lifted to God 
in prayer for that success which they expected to find in the 
encounter ; and homage to God accompanied the spoils which 
they had acquired at the expense of human blood. 

The ships which entered these seas from Europe, rarely held 
Qut to them a temptation which could induce them to risk an 
action : su^h merchandise in general met with an indifferent 
market and a heavy sale. These desperadoes had higher game 
in view. They were always on the alert, when vessels were re-^ 
turning from Mexico. 'I he temptation then became too pow- 
erful to be resisted. The gold, the silver, the jewels, and other 
valuable productions of the western continent, glittered with 
a brilliancy which was irresistible, and impelled them headlong 
on their prey. 

A solitary ship was always sure to be attacked if seen ; and 
attack and conquest were, with the Buccaniers, nearly synony- 
mous terms. The fleets, however, were in general too formi-i 
dable to be attempted, while the Buccaniers had no larger ves-« 
sels than boats. But even then they followed them through 
these seas, hung upon their rear, and sometimes traced them 
beyond the Bahama Straits. In this pursuit, if foul weather, op 
some other cause, had separated one of the ships from the fleet, 
advantage was instantly taken of its situation ; it was at-v 
tacked, it was boarded, it was conquered, and conducted im- 
mediately to Tortuga, the dc^wsitory of their spoils. ** Th« 
Spaniards (says Raynal), who trembled at the approach of the 
Buccaniers, whom they called devils, instantly surrendered, 
Quarter was granted when the cargo was a rich one ; if other* 
wise, all the prisoners were thrown into the sea." 

By such acts of desperate resolution the Buccaniers soon ac* 
quired wealth, an acquisition to their forces and numbers^ 
»nd at length vessel^ pf sucl^ considerable burden ih^t thg 
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trade of Spain stood on a precarious footing. From solitary 
boats the Buccaniers came to armed vessels ; and from single 
vessels to «nall squadrons composed of ships which they had 
taken in their expeditions ; which they fitted out for their own 
purposes, and rendered formidable both by number and force. 
They were become the terror of the Spaniards, and the pestar 
of those seas. The nation at length became interested in the 
Mexican and Peruvian trade, and ships of war were fitted out 
to sweep these pirates from the surface X)f the waves. 

fiut this was a task more easily proposed in Europe, than ac<- 
complished in America. The expeditions of the ships of war 
were not always attended with the success which their projectors 
had fondly anticipated : they were sometunes obliged to yield to 
superior courage but inferior force, and were covered with in- 
fairiy where they expected to meet renown. Of this strange 
but indubitable fact the following narrative affords a memora- 
ble instance. 

Michael de Basco, Jonque, and Lawrence le Graff, well 
known in the annals of Buccaniering, were cruising with three 
small vessels off-Carthagena, in hope of intercepting some rich 
prizes which they confidently expected to sail. It was known 
at Cartlipgena that these pirates were on the coast. Two men 
of war were immediately ordered out of the harbour, with -di- 
rections to take the Buccaniers, and bring them in either alive 
or dead. The pirates no sooner knew of their intention, than^ 
instead of flying from them, they waited their arrival, and im- 
mediately commenced the attack. The action was dreadfuL 
The Buccaniers were victorious, and actually took possession of 
the Spanish men of war. Those among the Spaniards who 
survived the action, were soon afterwards sent on shore with 
a letter of thanks to the governor for having sent them two such 
excellent ships. At the same time they acquainted him, ** that 
if he had any more ships to part with, they would wait for them 
^bout a fortnight; but unless there was money on board, the 
men were not to expect any quarter.^' Such was the courage, 
imd such the insolence, of these men ! 

About the same time, fifty-five of these daring depredators, 
^ho had entered the south seas, proceeded as far as California, 
in expectation of booty ; but, having met with bad success, were 
obliged to prosecute a voyage of nearly two thousand miles in a 
canoe. They had returned as far as the straits of Magellan, 
but had taken nothing. Exasperated at this disappointment, 
and mortified at the recollection that they had been cruising 
upon the coasts of the richest country in the world, only to 
combat storms and encounter dangers, they formed tha resolu- 
tion of returimig again to Peru. They had obtained some intel- 
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ligence that a vastly rich ship lay in the port of Aaca or Yita^ 
much was valued at some millions ; they proceeded thither, 
made themselves masters of it, and immediately set sail in the 
prize they had taken. 

Another instance of daring intrepidity was exhiUted by twi> 
vessels commanded by. Michael and Brouage. These men had 
received information^ that a very valuaUe cargo was then ship- 
ping at Carthagena in two foreign vesselsy on purpose to elude 
their vigilance. Stimulated both by hope and danger, they 
vent in pursuit^ and £oand two Dutch ships laden vrith the 
treasure* They boarded and plundered them. The captain of 
the Dutchmsm, finding Umself pillaged by a force so nuich in* 
ferior to his own, tcid Michael the Buccanier, that if he had 
been alone, he would not have been so successful. <* Let «» 
liegin the fight again (replied Michael), and my companion shall 
only be spectator of the engagement i but if I conquer you the 
second time, I will not only have the gold and silver you carry 
«n board, but both of yotir ships into the bargain*" The 
Dutchmen took care to refuse^ while refusal was in thdr power j 
and immediately ma4e ofi* 

Another instance occurs in the case of one Peter Legrand^ 
« a native of Dieppe. He had on board his vessel no more than 
twenty-eight seamen, yet had the hardihood to attack the vice«» 
admiral of the galleans. He drew his vessel dong«>6ide, threw 
iiis men on board the galleon^ and immediately sunk his own 
ship. This daring action so alarmed the Spaniaras> that, front 
being astonished, they became intimidated, and were unable to 
snake any resistance. The captain of the galleons was engaged 
in some play with his friend, and knew not what had pa$^, 
Legrand went to his caUn, and presented a pistol to his threat^ 
commanding him instantly to surrender^ which was accordingly 
done. The captain and the greater part of his crew were then 
landed on the nearest cape as an useless load, and only a few 
sailors were kept to assist Legrand and his crew in managing 
so large a ship. 

These instances sufficiently evince the courage and uncon* 
querable res<rfution by which these men were actuated. Nu- 
merous instances might be adduced in addition to the above spe*- 
cimens of Buccaniering courage i but they vary only in cir- 
cumstances of valour. The same invincible spirit manifested 
itself in all their actions; and almost every enterprise was mark* 
cd with some new heroic deed. 

The general place of rendezvous, we have already observed, 
was the small island of Tortuga^ which they had fortified 
and made capable of repelling a con»derabIe force. But this 
place was only resorted to in early days. In process of tim^ 
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when wars and tret^ties had made a new distribution of the 
West India Islands,- and Buccanicring became a legal trade 
in Europe, these de^radoes sought out distant abodes. The 
French resorted to St. Domingo, and the English carried the 
produce of their plunder to Jamaica. The property thus acquir* 
ed at the hazard of their lives, was wasted by these adventurer^ 
with a fvodigality which knew no bounds. Licentiousness in all 
its branches prevailed among them, till profusion conducted 
them, to want, ^d this push^ them on again to new adven- 
tures» In the meaii while, the col<mies acquired affluaice at 
the expense of Spain through the medium of the Buccaniers ^ 
and engrossed that wealth which these adventurous robbers had 
wasted, and which SpsAn had wrung from the pangs of the suf- 
fering ns^ves. Thus the immense riches* which had been sot 
infamously stolen by the Spaniards, and of which in their turns 
they had been robbed on the high seas by the Buccaniers, were 
spent by these marauders in unexampled extravagance, and: 
served at last to enrich in part the island of Jamaica,, vHiitch b j 
Ihe force of arms we hadi wrested from the crown of Spain* 
Thus men, who were occasionally enriched with several millions^ 
were reduced in a short time through their extreme profiisioA 
to penury and want, being oftentimes destitute both of provi^ 
fiion and clothes^ ' 

The prodigality manifested by these infatuated plunderers^ 
could not fail to excite the notice and even the compassion of 
those, who on the island were enriched by their spoils. They 
were sometimes asked, while lavishing thousands, what satisfac-^ 
tibn they could find in such riot and dissipation as then marked 
their conduct? and why they wasted with sech extravagance 
what they had earned with so much difficulty ? The answer 
which they gave to such questions was perfectly in unison with 
their conduct. Their general reply was — " Exposed as we are 
to such a variety of dangers, our life is totally different from that 
of other men. Why should we who are alive to»day, and may 
be dead to^^morrow, think of hoarding up ?• We reckon only 
the day we have lived, and never think upon that which is to 
come. Our concern is rather to squander life than to pre- 
serve it." 

It is, however, but just to make some remarks on the regiiln- 
tions which they had adopted among themselves for the distri- 
bution of the wealth which they had acquirc^d with so much ha- 
zard. When their prize was conducted to the island of its des- 
tination, each man on board was called upon to make his de- 
claration, that he had neither secreted nor purloined any arti- 
cle. This declaration was considered as an oath, and instances 
of its violation were rarely to be found* But if it should so 
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Iiappen, tliat any one among them was found gtiilty of perjufy, 
by making a false deposition, he was only kept among them tUl 
an opportunity offered ; when he was put on shore on some un- 
inhabited island, as a delinquent unworthy to live in society* 
Such was the method which these men, who lived by plunder^ 
took to punish and prevent dishonesty ! 

This ceremony being past, the next step was to provide for 
those who had been wounded in the action. The loss of an arm, 
a leg, a hand, or foot, was estimated at 500 crowns -, while an 
eye, a finger, or a toe, lost in battle, was valued at 250 crowns; 
and other wounds and damages in proportion. At the same 
time, those who were wounded, were allowed one crown per 
day to obtain surgical assistance, till theyiiad recovered from their 
misfortunes. These demands were always held sacred, and were 
constantly satisfied before any gene^ division of the plunder 
took place. 

But if it so happened, that the wealth acquired was insuffi- 
cient to answer these demands, the whole company found them- 
selves bound by every tie of honour to embark on some new 
expedition, and to continue their exertions till they found them- 
selves masters of a sufficient capital to pay the woimded, and 
fulfil the contract which they had originally made. 

When these demands of justice and humanity were satisfied^ 
the remainder of the booty was submitted to a regular division. 
The captain was on an equal footing with his men : his autho- 
rity ceased with the battle,, and every portion was appropriated 
by lot. But if the captain had conducted them with singular 
address, or shewn in his own actions any distinguishing features 
of bravery, his crew, on the division of the public spoil, gene- 
rally m^tde him a present of some share which he had no right 
to claim. 

When the vessel which had taken the prize was not the joint 
property of all on board, which sometimes was the case, one 
third part of all the wealth to be divided became the property 
of the proprietors, to be disposed of as their own prudence 
should incline them to direct. 

The various lots into which they divided the plunder, ex- 
tended to those of their brave companions who had fallen in the 
conflict which gave them the prize. Their lot went to their most 
intimate associates, who were known to be their companions 
when alive, and were therefore considered as their proper heirs 
now they were dead. If no such associate could be found, the 
portion of the deceased went to his nearest relation. But when 
neither associate nor relation could be discovered, the lot of the 
deceased was appropriated to charitable purposes ; sometimes to 
relieve the distressed, and sometimes to polish the chains of 
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Superstition. Occasionally this property was given to the poor ; 
at other times it was given to the church, or to churches, the 
ministers of which were to pray for the soul of him in whose 
name the bequest vns made. Thus the produce of robbery, by 
passing through the alembic of death, became a charitable do-« 
nation^ and the Author of mercy was insulted, and his altar 
profaned with superstition, with hypocrisy, with plunder, and 
with blood. 

To the discharge of these duties, succeeded those scenes of 
riot, dissipation, and debauchery, which have been already de- 
scribed. In this routine, their midnight orgies were chanted 
to the demons by which they had been inspured ; it was a bar- 
barous festivity, which glutted even the guilty passions, and 
transformed that being, whose mode of life had reduced him 
from a man to a savage, from a savage into a monster in human 
form. And though poverty soon laid an embargo on excess, it 
was only to kindle again that ferocity which had lain asleep, but 
wliich now staggered forth from the drenches of intoxication^ 
to acquire more wealth, and to swell the black catalogue of hu- 
man devastations. 

The havoc which these strange adventurers had made, and 
were continually making, upon the wealth of Spain, produced 
in the merchants of that country that visible languor which ge- 
nerally succeeds to disappointed hopes. For a season they flat- 
tered themselves with better days, and with ardent hopes that 
perseverance alone would enable them to repair the losses which 
they had sustained. But these hopes were found delusive. The 
success of the Buccaniers had increased their numbers ; depre- 
dations became more common ; and the frequency of the depre- 
dations had consigned over the Spanish merchants a prey to 
despair. The seas were almost abandoned ; communications 
between the Spanish colonies were nearly shut up, because it 
was too dangerous to venture upon navigation. The Buccaniers 
were the terror of all both by sea and land; the Spaniards prefer- 
red the inconveniencies of shutting up all intercourse with each 
other, to falling into their hands; they viewed them as rapacious, 
unconquerable, and savage, an4sunk down into a state of indo- 
lent despair. '* This (says Raynal) was the rise of that spirit 
of inactivity which continues to the present day." 

This new mode of conduct on the part of Spain produced also 
a change of measures among the Buccaniecsl They soon found 
that their captures were considerably diminished ; and to supply 
this deficiency, they used their ships chiefly as vehicles to carry 
them to those rich provinces which were the grand souixes of 
wealth. 

Hitherto their depredations had been confined to the ocean, 
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to the intercepting of ships on their passage, and to the plun^ 
dering of them oh the high seas. It is true, they had occasion-* 
ally visited the Spanish settlements in times of peculiar distress, 
but it was only to obtain provisions ; and in such expeditions 
they took with them nothing but the necessaries of life, to sa- 
tisfy the calls of hunger, and to supply their immediate wants* 
But the conduct of these pirates now assumed a different appear- 
ance; the public roads were as much infested on shore as the 
frequented latitudes had been on the public seas ; and the Spa- 
niards, who bad been driven from the water, durst hardly 
appear on the land. 

A new race of adventurers now started into existence, and 
new associations were formed. The wars of Europe had given 
countenance to these freebooters, and they obtained licences 
from their respective courts to act with vigour against Spain. 
The heroes who signalized themselves in this new species erf" ad- 
venturous excursion, the feats of valour which they performed,, 
and the amazing booty which they obtained, it would be nther 
too remote from the design of this work to give in detail.. 
.The seas swarmed with pirates, and the land was infested with 
their crews. Michael de Basco, whose name has been already 
introduced) distinguished himself by taking a Spaiush ship of 
war even under the cani|on of Potto Bello, the cargo of which 
was estimated at no less than two hundred dghteen thousand 
five hundred pounds, whidi De Basco safely conducted to Tor- 
tuga. In this port he was met and joined by one Montbar, a 
desperado of France, who had made himself the terror of the 
Spaniards by his daring explbits, and had obtained frx)m them 
the name of the Exterminator. 

These heroes of the sword, who were as much idolized by 
the Buccaniers, as they were dreaded and detested by the Spa- 
niards, having published among their associates that they were 
about to embark in an enterprise which was at once bodi dar- 
ing and gl<»rious, soon obtained a strong party, to the num- 
ber of four hundred and forty. These men, equally athirst 
for gold and honour, were equipped for the expedition, and 
exhibited the most formidable force tbat the Buccaniers had hi- 
therto collected. They sailed from Tortuga, and entered the 
bay of Venezula,* which runs up into the country about fifty 
leagues. ITieir object was plunder. 11\e entrance into Ae bay 
was guarded by a fort which was defended by 250 men. This 



* Venezula lies on the continent of South AmericB, in about 10^ north 
fatitade^ and about 71° dOV wen of London 
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■fort they carried by storm; they then spiked the cannon, and 
put every person to the sword. From thence they proceeded to 
a city about ten leagues distant, which was both rich and flou« 
Tisliing y but the inhabitants, having had timely notice of their 
approaches, had abandoned their habitations, and taken with 
them their most valuable articles. The invaders, regardless of 
the immense booty which they were pursuing, took a temporary 
possession of the city, and spent a fortnight in riot and debauch. 
Awaking, however, at last from their lethargy, they began to 
prosecute their pursuit ; but the moment was past. They were 
annoyed in their progress by batteries which the Spaniards had 
newly erected, and which they had the honour of attacking and 
demolishing, without finding any thing remarkably valuable to 
reward them fgr their toil. 

Exasperated at this expensive disappointment, and finding no 
l)etter prospect to encourage them to persevere, in a fit of firantic 
•rage they set fire to a town named Gibraltar at the extremity 
of their journey, and consumed it to ashes. From Gibraltar 
they returned to Maracaybo, the town which had detained them 
in debauchery; and resolving to indulge their vengeance, if 
they could not^ gratify their avarice, they were about to con- 
-sume it also with fire. But the inhabitants prevented the catas- 
trophe by paying for its preservation an exorbitant ransom. 
To this sum, which the Buccaniers had received for the ransom 
of the city, they added the plunder which either houses or 
•churches afforded them. The crosses, the bells, the pictures 
and other valuables, which enriched the religious edifices, were 
taken away as the^>oils of war, put on board their vessels, and 
conducted to Tortuga. That the articles which they bad taken 
fix>m the churches were of a sacred nature, they were ready , 
^o admit, agreeably to their own superstitious notions; and they 
were satisfied that it would be sacrilegious to apply them to uses 
which were deemed profane. To satisfy all scruples which 
might arise from these considerations, their declarations were, 
that they intended building a chapel in the island of Tortuga^ 
which was to he embellished with the sacred part of these 
spoils. '' Such (observes Raynal) was the religion of these bar- 
barians, that they could make no other ofibering to Heaven 
than that which arose from their robberies and plunder.'^ 

While this expedition to Veneziila, and others of a similar 
nature, were carrying on by the French Buccaniers, our own 
countrymen were not inactive. Morgan, a British Buccanier, 
who had signalized himself in many desperate engagements, and 
immortalized his name by his daring exploits, had fixed his 
place of rendezvous at Jamaica. This commander, collecting 
his forces, set sail with a design to attack Forto Bello, and 
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to plunder it of its wealth. His plan of operation was well con- 
trived, and conducted at once with secrecy and dispatch. He 
immediately proceeded to the port of his destination, and took 
the city by surprise. But the fort, which lay contiguous, was 
not so easily subdued. Morgan, to avoid the efiusion of blood, 
and to secure his booty without opposition, had recourse to 
stratagem, which frequently succeeds better than open violence. 
Being well acquainted with the gallantry- and superstition of the 
Spaniards, he availed himself of all the advantages which these 
two circumstances afforded him, and impressed both the ladies 
and the priests of Porto Bello in his service. He obliged these 
to fix the ladders by which he intended to scale the walls of the 
fort, from a full conviction that they would not discharge their 
artillery upon the objects of their love and affection. But in this 
he was much deceived* The Spaniards penetrated his artifices, 
and disconcerted his measures. Morgan was obliged to storm 
the fort, and attempt by violence what he could not accomplish 
by fraud. This, after a severe contest, he at length effected, and 
carried off an immense booty at an exorbitant price of blood. 
His riches were immediately conducted to Jamaica, in which 
place prodigality and profusion rioted at large, till poverty com- 
pelled him again to have recourse to similar exploits. 

Stimulated by the successes which had rewarded his valour 
at Porto Bello, and urged by those necessities which follow ex- 
cessive profusion, Morgan proposed to himself a new object— i 
no less than the conquest of ranama, a place of considerable 
strength and immense riches. To procure guides to conduct 
his armament thither, he was compeUed to attack an island, 
*' which (as Raynal observes) was so strongly fortified, that 
tt ought to have held out ten years against a considerable 
army." 

The name of the Buccaniers had, however, so far intimidated 
the governor, that on the first approach of Morgan, he dis- 
patched a messenger privately, to desire him to concert mea- 
sures for the surrender of the place as well as himself, without 
exposing him either to the imputation of cowardice, or the re- 
proaches of his coimtry. This affair was soon adjusted to the 
satisfaction of both parties. It was agreed between them, that 
Morgan should attack a fort which lay at some distance, in the 
dead of the night $ and that while a violent cannonade was kept 
up, the governor should ssdly forth from the citadel to assist a 
place vrfuch was deemed of the utmost consequence. In the 
mean while Morgan was to attack him in the rear, discomfit 
his forces, and take him prisoner; and this was to be followed 
by the surrender of the place. During the process of this ini- 
quitous transaction, a heavy ^e was to be constantly kept up 
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an both sides, without doing any mischief to either. It was to 
be a war consisting of noise, and fire, and smoke, but in which 
blood, and wounds, and death, were to have no part. Both 
parties conducted this farce -with singular address, and both 
commanders acted in character. Morgan wanted booty, and 
he obtained it ; the governor was an arrant coward, and his 
conduct proved it. 

Morgan, having taken possession of the forts and citadel, de- 
molished all the fortifications, and seizing an immense quantity 
of warlike stores, which he put on board, proceeded onward on 
his expedition. ' In his passage he was obliged to attack another 
fort, which was defended by an officer of a very diJSerent charac- 
ter. At this place a real conflict ensued. It was assailed with 
courage, and defended with bravery; victory seemed for a long 
time doubtful, and the assailants were on the eve of raising the 
siege ; when nearly at the same time the fort took fire, and its 
brave defender vras killed. These circumstances decided the 
fate of the garrison and the fate of Panama. 

In his progress he met a considerable body of troops who 
made scarcely any resistance : he therefore Entered the city with 
'the utmost ease, as it had been abandoned by its inhabitants on 
the approach of Morgan. In. Panama and its environs, an in- 
conceivable quantity of riches was discovered. Every place of 
concealment Y^as made a depository of treasure. The wells 
teemed with wealth; and the caves, which had been unfrequent- 
jed, abounded in gold. The boats, which had been negligently 
abandoned at low water, were made the receptacles of the most 
valuable articles. The forests, to which the inhabitants had re- 
tired, concealed a considerable portion of their riches; but all 
yielded their stores to these daring invaders.* 



* On the conduct of Morgan toward the Spaniards on this occasion, his- 
torians considerably differ, fiy some he has been represented as courageous, 
t>rave, enterprising, and humane ; but by otliers he has been held up to the 
hatred and detestation of mankind. 

Raynal, among others, says on this occasion, " that the party of Buccs^ 
niers who were making excursions into the country, not content with the 
booty they discovered, exercised the most shocking tortures on the Spaniards, 
negroes, and Indians, whom they met with, to oblige them to discover 
where they had secreted their own or their masters* riches. A beggar acci* 
dentally going into a castle, that had been deserted through fear, found some 
apparel, which he put on. He had scarcely dressed himself in this manner, 
when he was perceived by these pirates, who demanded of him where his gold 
was. The unfortunate wretch showed them the ragged clothes he had just 
thrown off. He was nevertheless instantly tortured; but as he made no dis* 
covery, he was given up to some slaves who put an end to his life. Thus 
(continues Rayn^) the treasures which the Spaniards had acquired in the New 
^orld by massacres and torture?* were restored again in the same manner/' 
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To the wealth which they had thus acquired, they added t 
vast number of prisoners, who were afterwards ransomed with 



Mr. Bryan Edwards, dissenting from this opinioD, apolftgises for Morgan 
in the foUowing manner : *^ The favour extended by the king to Henry Mor- 
gan, the most celebrated of the English Buccaniers (a man indeed of an 
elevated mind and invincible courage) arose, doubtless, in a great mcasare from 
the good understanding [i. e. from the king^s having a share in thD booty] 
that prevailed between them in the copartnership that I have mentioned. 
When the earl of Carlisle returned from Jamaica, Morgan was appointed de- 
puty governor and lieutenant-general in his absence ; and proceedmg himself 
at a subsequent period to England,- he was received very graciously, and had 
the honour of knighthood conferred on him by his sovereign. I hope there- 
fore, and indeed have very good reason to believe, that all or most of the 
heavy accusations which have been brought against this gallant commander, of 
outrageous cruelty towards his Spanish captives, had no foundation in truth.** 

Wfhat Mr. Edwards's good reasons are, he has not told us, and therefore we 
may plead a powerful excuse for not entering into his convictions. That the 
king received him graciously, and conferred upon him the honour of knight- 
hood, will be readUy admitted in point of fact; yet the history of man^d 
will assure us, that h(Miour and humanity are not always inseparable compa- 
nions. But especially, if we admit that Charles IL " continued to receive a 
share of the booty (as Edwards expresses it) even after he had publicly issued 
orders for the suppression of this species of hostility,** we cannot avoid con- 
cluding, that he had not learned justice, if he discountenanced inhumanity. 

Mr. Brown, in his History of Jamaica, when speaking of the Buccaniers, 
has the following note, which peculiarly applies to Morgan, in whose favour 
Mr. Edwards appears to apologize. *' Morgan was a native of Wales, and 
the son of a farmer. He was transported to Barbadoes in the quality of a 
servant, from whence (after the expiration of his time) he went to Jamaica, 
and joined the pirates, among whom he was soon distinguished for his superior 
courage and danng resolution, and in consequence was soon after elected a 
leader; in which situation he had always behaved with great iatrepidsty, and 
was as constantly attended with success. He brought no less than 230^000 
pieces of eight from Porto Bello, and as much from Maracaybo and Gibraltar, 
besides jewels, plate, and slaves to a considerable value. By his expedition to 
3Panama it is computed that he got 400,000 pieces of eight to his own share, 
and aboot flOO more for each of. his party* at that tame near 1200 ia 
number. 

<* He left off his courses immediately after this, and became a sober settler 
and great promoter of industry; he was both an excellent citizen, in happy 
planter, and 'in course of time was admitted one of the council, and after- 
wards knighted, and appointed lieutenant-governor; in which station he be- 
haved with great applause from 1680 to 1682. But when the peace was con- 
cluded with the king of Spain, that monarch insisted on his being punished 
for his former depredations. He was accordingly sent for, and committed to 
the Tower in 1683-4; where he continued without trial or hearing for three 
years ; at which he could hardly fail of clearing his own character, as he had 
always acted under commission from the governor of Jamaica, while he con- 
tinued in that active state of life. ' But indeed such barbarities as were fre- 
quently committed on these occasions, were not to be authorised or counte- 
nanced by any christian power, nor committed by any but such as looked 
upon themselves as lawless people.*' Brown*s History of Jamaica, p. 4. 

Upon the whole, when we consider the occupation of these Buccaniers, the 
dangers to which they were exposed, the difficulties which they had to sur- 
mount, in their pursuit of gold, we mu»t pay a campUment to human zutuce 
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more treasure. Having wrested from the inhabitants by pillage 
and extortion an immensity of riches, they set fire to the cityi 
and consumed it to ashes. They ihen departed from a country 
which they had nearly desolated as well as plundered, and reach- 
ed the moutli of the Chagre with an almost inconceivable booty* 
At this place they had proposed to make a division of the spoils 
and a- day was appointed for this strange administration of 
justice. 

But honour and integrity did not always accompany these ad- 
venturers. Morgan, who had planned the expedition, and led 
on his associates to the spoils which they had attained, began 
how to lay a scheme for himself. Honesty is not always to be 
found among thieves. Previous to the division of the spoil, 
Morgan prepared privately to decamp with what treasure he had 
on board; and in the night which preceded the day of divi-* 
sion he set sail, while his companions were locked up in sleep, 
and at last arrived with all his wealth at Jamaica. A case so un- 
precedented in the annals of Buccaniering roused the ven- 
geance of the drowsy pirates. They awoke like furies to pur- 
sue the robber who had purloined the prize ; and it was only 
because Morgan was not overtaken, that the wealth which he 
had embezzled was not made the soiu'ce of new crimes. 

The dishonesty of Morgan, however, tended to enrich the 
island to which heconducted his ill-gotten wealth. It was a booty 



^hsch will impeach our judgments, if we suppose that sueh men would shud* 
der at an act of .'nhumanity, with sabres in their hands, with victims before 
them, and with suspicions that immense treasure lay concealed. A distant 
removal from the dread of punishment takes off all restraint from the infu- 
riate passi^ms, and justice and humanity are frequently trampled in the dust 
tbgether. When therefore I contemplate the partnership between king Charles, 
and Morgan, I cannot avoid concluding that they were well met. £ach acted 
his part like true Buccaniers; — ^Morgan was inhuman, and Charles was 
unjust. 

Mr. Edwards, speaking of the Buccaniers, says, *< Of that singular associ- 
ation of adventurers it were to be wished that a more accurate account could 
be obtained than has hitherto been given." If Mr. Edwards were to change 
bis word accurate for taiufactory Or pleaslfig^ I should heartily concur with 
him in sentimenL The actions of these men present to ns a gloomy picture, 
but I fear that it is just. And the reason why we are dissatisfied with the ac- 
count is, not because the evidence we have is insufficient to produce conviction, 
but because it recedes from that standard of justice which as Englishmen 
we could always wish to see embellishing the actions of our countrymen. 

The miseries which had been inflicted upon the unhappy natives oy the early 
Spanfsh invaders, seem to have been returned to their posterity by the Buc-e 
caniers. In the order of Divine providence, wickedness is punished bv wck- 
eti:v:j. But we see but in part, and we know but in part; the shadowr 
which encircle the justice of God in this life, we canaot penetrate ; and tliere- 
fore we look for another. 
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which nilj^ht have laid the foundation of an empire. His vessel 
was laden with the most valu^ible articles which a city, that had 
served as the staple of conunerce between the Old and New 
World, could produce. Other adventurers of less note repair- 
ed also to Jamaica t^ith such wealth as they had been able to 
obtain from the Spaniards. In short, Jamaica was one great 
depository of the riches which had been taken both by sea and 
land; the spoils of conquest laid the foundation of her future 
greatness, and urged her on to that prosperity which at present' 
elevates her to a pinnacle of grandeur, and places her among the 
most valuable islands of the world. 

While the English were busily engaged in plundering and 
burning Panama, the French were pursuing the same measures 
in the pillage of Vera Cruz. Twelve hundred men were en- 
gaged in this expedition. They plundered the city, and carried 
off every thing valuable ; and after having shut up the inhabi- 
tants in a large church to which they had retired for shelter, and 
kept them three days vrithout either meat or drink, they obfiged 
them to pay ^£43 7,500 as a ransom for their liberties and lives. 

On the return of the English and French from these enter- 
prises, the Buccaniers of both nations, stimubted by one com- 
mon imjiulse, set o£F for the pillage of Peru*- The successes 
which had attended these marauders in the ravages of Mexico 
inspired them with fresh vigour ; and, witliout consulting with 
each other, they both started at the same time. Some entered 
by Terra Firma, and others passed the straits of Magellan. 
Peru was the centre of their views, because it vras the centre of 
wealth. About fourteen places abounding in riches were pil- 
laged in these desperate adventures ; and wherever the Spani- 
ards made any defence, they were sure to be defeated. They 
never attempted any resistance unless they could muster about 
twenty to one Buccanier, and even in this case they were oblig- 
ed to yield to superior valour. 

The cowardice and terror of the inhabitants tended to em« 
bofden their invaders, who gained by these circumstances that 
courage which the natives had lost. The towns which were 
taken were instantly consumed by fire, unless ransomed at an 
exorbitant price \ and the inhabitants who were the captives of 
tlie war were inhumanly murdered, unless they were instantly 
redeemed. Precious stones, or gold, or pearls, were the only 
tilings deemed worthy of acceptance. Silver was too common, 
and became an useless load; it was an ai^ticle that would hardly 
pass in barter either for towns or their inhabitants. 

Thus the wealth which had tempted the Spaniards to the 
commission of the greatest enormities became the source of 
their own disasters, and procured a punishment for their crimes. 
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The sufferings of the Indians were retaliated upon thw oppres- 
sors ; the depredations of the Buccaniers were made the strange 
administration of justice ; and the enormities of Spain were 
somewhat requited, in a national view, by the calamities which 
were inflicted on her degenerate sons, both in Mexico and 
Peru. 

But guilt and prosperity are not always inseparable compani-^ 
ons. The moral government of the universe is locked . up in 
darkness; we discover enough to assure us that it exists, and 
. enough to convince us that it baffles our comprehensions with- 
out the doctrine of a futm-e state, lliese desperadoes, after hav- 
ing marked their footsteps in Peru with blood and ashes, tiu*ned 
their thoughts toward their respective islands. Laden with 
treasures, fatigued with exertions, and harassed with perpetual 
conquests, they proceeded by the same routes by which they, 
had entered Peru. Few, however, returned to their native 
land. Many fell the just victims of debauchery and intempe- 
rance; and innumerable distresses, in the midst of gold, prevented 
others from ever reaching their native shores. 

Many of those who returned by the straits of Magellan were 
overtaken by storms, and perished in those unfrequented seas. 
The treasures for which they had ventiwed their lives met with 
the same fate, and sunk to the bottom of the remorseless deep. 
Thus placed beyond the reach of mortals, they can no longer 
bokl out a temptation to avarice, nor kindle in the bosom of the 
rapacious a thirst for human blood. Many of those who at- 
tempted to convey their wealth by the way of Darien, fell into 
ambuscades which had been laid on purpose to ensnare them, 
where they in one moment lost their treasure, and found their 
grave. Neither the English nor the French gained any thing 
considerable by this desperate undertaking. About 4000 em- 
barked in the enterprise, and but few returned. Both earth 
and ocean swallowed the adventurers, and even robbed them 
of their spoils. The wealth which had been accumulated 
in the ravages of four years, would have made but a poor re- 
quital for the loss which the islands sustained in their bravest 
inhabitants, had it reached their shores. The loss was certain 
and irretrievable, wliich no power could recover, which no 
wealth could buy. 

Before we take owr leave of this singular association of men, 
it is but just to remark that honour had not entirely deserted 
their breasts. Of this truth their history aflFords us many, re- 
markable instances, which we cannot contemplate without the 
liveliest emotions of admiration and astonishment. Let the fol- 
lowing narration serve as a specimen. 
' The Spanish merchants, finding all their efforts ineffectu^ 
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Mther to elude the vigilance or to escape the power of the Bac^ 
caniersy were at a considerable loss how to transport that wealth 
with safety to the port of its destination^ which had been so suc* 
cessfiil as to escape the pirates who now infested both land and 
sea. A company of Buccaniers were hired> with an enormous 
sum, to take chslrge of a ship which was richly laden^ and to 
conduct her to the spot appointed. What could mduce the Spa* 
niards to place confidence in men whose lives were devoted to 
robbery, sometimes with a licence, and frequently without one, 
we know not.. They were acquainted with their character, 
and yet trusted in their integrity^ The bargain was made, 
and the Buccaniers took possession of the ship. In the pro** 
gress of their voyage, one of the crew proposed to his com** 
panions a plan by which they might easily make their fbrtunesi 
and that was by running away with both ship and cargo, and dis- 
posing of them in a foreign market. The proposal was received 
with indignation, and resented by all. The captain, whose 
name was Montauban, well known in the days of Buccaniering 
triumph, no sooner heard the proposal, than he fek himsetf 
agitated with that sensation with which a proposal of treachery- 
always inspires the brave< He requested ta be put on shore^ 
that he might desen the ship. His seamen, unwilling to lose a 
aommander whom they loved, because he disapproved of an ac-^ 
tlon which they themselves disliked, dissuaded him from his pur* 
pose. A council was immediately held on board ; and it was 
determined, that he who had been guilty of the perfidious pro* 
posal, should be thrown on shore on the first land that came in- 
sight. A solemn oath was then taken by all, that the person 
thus to be abandoned to his fate, should never be again taken 
into service in any future expedition in which any of them 
might be led to engage. 

Such an act of justice would have done honour to men en* 
gaged in more dignified pursuits, and would have been worthy 
of recording under the united exertions of discipline and law. 
But in its present situation its features are still more strongly 
marked« It casts a lustre over a night of robbery and devas- 
tation, and affords us another proof of the strange combination 
of features which forms the general character of these men. 
The grand traits, without doubt, are of a very singular na- 
ture. They hardly appear to have been actuated by those 
principles which in general guide mankind. Neither avarice^ 
ambition, nor an enthusiastic love of glory, whether tajben sin* 
gularly or collectively^ was capable of producing the effects which 
their history unfolds. Even their expeditions appear romantic,. 
and their mode of life produces an astonishment, which can 
only be heightened by that strange success which uniformly 
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crowned their measures. Pillage, and not conquest, vas their 
aim. They had no conception of holding in possession even 
the richest territories in the world. Their conquests in Mexico 
would have baffled the power of Spain to have counteracted, 
had their designs been to settle in the country which they sub- 
dued. The terror which theiy excited when they entered Peru 
might with ease have been kept alive, till all South America had 
rewarded their valour with its power and its wealth. 

But the preservation of conquered territories they viewed 
^th contempt. This leaves us still enveloped in darkness as to 
the motives wUch impelled them to action. Avarice would 
have forbidden that profusion which marked their conduct; and 
real want, we might expect, would have confined them to those 
spots which would have yielded treasures through the labour of 
slaves. A patriotic attachment to their country would have .pro- 
duced a different mode of conduct than that which marked them 
in their whole career. They properly belonged to no country ; 
they were a community to themselves, detached from mankind, 
and yet occasionally preying, upon all. fibt it is much easier to 
point out the principles by which they were not impelled, than 
to discover those by which they were actuated. 

Ovr admiration of their intrepidity and courage is too often 
checked by scenes of blood, which we cannot contemplate ivith- 
out horror. An instance of that brutal ferocity which occa- 
sionally marked their deeds occurs in the case .of Lolonois, a 
celebrated Buccanier, acting as the commander of two canoes 
which contained twenty*two men. He attacked and conqu^ed 
a Spanish frigate on the coast of Cuba. The wounded captives 
^ere put to death as soon as the engagement was over. This 
action was noticed by a slave on board the frigate, who, to 
^ve his own life, told Lolonois that the governor of the Hayan- 
nah^ making sure of capturing the Buccaniers, had put him on 
board the fri^te in the capacity of an executioner, as it had 
been previously determined that every one of them should be 
hanged. Lolonois, transported with rage at this intelligence, or- 
dered all the Spanish prisoners before him, and deliberately cut 
-oJF the head of each man ; at the same time licking the blood 
which trickled from his sabre when he had given the fatal 
strokes. 

Possessed of this frigate, Lolonois repaired to Port au Prince^ 
where he found four ships which were fitted out on purpose to 
pursue him.^ He attacked them like a fury, and, making him- 
self master of them, threw all the men on board alive into the 
sea, except one. Him he sent to the governor of the Havannah 
with a letter, in which he acquainted him with what he had 
done ^ at the same time assuring him, that every Spaniard whp 
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should fall Into his hands should be treated in a similar tnanner, 
and that not even the governor should escape, if the chances 
of war should favour him with so gratifying a prize. 

From the strange association of ideas -which the mind is 
obliged to form in contemplating the extraordinary characters 
of these adventurers, we feel much difficulty, as intimated be- 
fore, in developing the causes which could give their actions 
birth. The general hatred which the cruelties of the Spaniards 
had excited in Europe, seems to have raised up so];ne of these 
formidable enemies to revenge the cause of the injured Indians. 
It was their sufferings that determined Montbar, a gentleman 
of Languedoc, to engage in the Buccaniering expeditions- He 
felt himself urged by a powerful impulse to revenge the 
blood which in imagination he saw reekin? from the wounds of 
what he termed murdered innocence. Agitated with these sen- 
sations, and impelled to vengeance, he joined himself to the 
Buccaniers, of whom he had heard some indistinct accounts, and 
performed prodigies of valour. In his first expedition, he board- 
ed a Spanish ship with almost more than human fury ; and 
having mowed down with his own sabre all who attempted to 
oppose him, till he had completely cleared the decks, he gave 
up all the booty to his seamen ; and felt for himself the highest 
gratification, in contemplating the mangled bodies of the dead^ 
and.the agonies of the dying. 

There is no doubt but many others were impelled by the same 
motives which actuated Montbar ; and it must be confessed, that 
the instances of revenge which were taken on the Spaniards by 
these licensed and unlicensed robbers, may be considered as 
temporal retaliations, by the permission of Providence, for the 
inhumanities which had been practised by those destroyers of 
mankind. Thus the calamities which they inflicted upon 
the Indians, were requited by the Buccaniers ; so that ** with 
what measure they meted, it was measured to them again ;** and 
all the miseries of the Spaniards on this occasion may be con- 
sidered as nothing more than the price of blood. 

The strange adventurers who were collected from every na- 
tion, actuated by one common principle, and directing their 
views to one common object, differing only in subordinate par- 
ticulars, seem to have been over-ruled by a power superior to 
their own. The military glory which they acquired was, with- 
out doubt, transcendently brilliant j but their adventurous 
spirits were incapable of a transfer. The age in which they 
lived and acted saw their exploits ; but with their persons their 
influence vanished away, llieir appearance was as astonishing 
to Europe as their power was invincible : they were the terror 
pf th^ age in which they liyed| and they still continue to be t^Q 
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admiration of mankind. They form of themselves an.impor* 
tant epoch in history ; without competitors, and without exam- 
ples, in the whole empire of enterprise .and war; distinguished 
at once from the rest of mankind, hj their mode of warfare, 
their intrepidity, their promptitude of action, their unparalleled 
success, and unexampled dissipation. It is diffi.cult to class them 
with any other denomination either of warriors or robhers: 
Chey stand alone ; and are best expressed by their own appelbip 
lion, that of Buccaniers. 
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HISTORY OF JAMAICA. 

ittUmai government ^ tii istand-^-tanstituticn and ImBos-^^yprmm 
tourts and administr^tien of justice^^abmatmto nvhich the island 
has been epcposed — earthquake of 1692 — description of thai ca^ 
lamity-'^fart of the island ravaged by the French in 1694 — de^ 
solation occasioned by that incur iion — the island visited by a sue^ 
session of hurricanes — symptoms of a hurricane — description of 
thai which happened in 1712 — history of the Maroons^-wigiu 
of that people and their successive depredations — treaty nvith hrd 
Trelavfney — instances of treachery — occasion and particulars of 
the late v/ar — their final overthrow^ and CKilefrom the island t§ 
Nova Scotia in 1796 — reflections. 

JL HE influx of inhabitants whom &e conyubions of England 
had both allured and driven into this island, tended consid^bly 
to increase its population. The planters who had been intro- 
duced from Barbadoes, together with those labourers whom both 
Scotland and Ireland had yielded^ had imported habits of in- 
dustry^ and the surface of the island be^a jto wear a more 
cheerful aspect. The wise regulations which had been intro- 
duced into the system of government had just begun their ope- 
rations, and the inhabitants felt their salutary effects. 

The wealth which had been acquired by those B.uccaniers who 
1)elonged to the English nation, was imported into this island by 
a train of circumstances which stood connected with the ad- 
venturers, and was circulated through the island by those secret 
aventies which link agriculture to commerce, and commerce to 
war. The wealth which had found an asylum in Jamaica soon 
made itself known at home, and drew to this distant market 
the merchandise and manufacturers of the parent state. Thus 
that branch of the riches which Spain had gained by barbarous 
inhumanity, and lost by the ferocious impudence of the Bucca- 
niers, found its way into our own country, without impoverish* 
ing the island in which it was first deposited. 

Jamaica in the mean while, profiting by the difiTerent branches 
of commerce which occasionally touched her shores, acquired 
strength by imperceptible degrees. The transacting of business 
brought with it a facility of action, which coincided with indus- 
try, and was not easily repressed. The claims of one common 
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eonceni tended to soften the asperity of contending parties^ and 
to melt down their jarrine interests. It served to unite in one 
Sunily compact those who had alternately reproached each 
other with offences^ which were generally exaggerated, but 
were not altogether unfounded in net. Such was the state of 
Jamaica in the early years of die Restoration. 

But prosperity is too frequently the first victim of oppress 
tion. The ^lightened policy which dictated the measures that 
Charles II. seemed determined to pursue on his accession to the 
throne) soon becametainted with the prevailing prodigality of the 
times, and finally forsook his councils. His enorts to enslave his 
subjects were immediately felt at home, and soon reached to the 
extremities of the empire. The example of Barbadoes affiird*- 
•d a precedent for his conduct towards Jamaica; .and the earl 
of Carlisle, at once armed with authority and instructions, was 
deemed 2^ proper instrument io execute his despotic designs. 
Carlisle reached the island in 1678, and began his career with 
an attempt to rob the inhabitants of those constitutional rights^ 
which their ancestors had imported from England, and which 
had been established by the proclamation of lord Windsor. 
By this proclamation it was declared, ** That; all the children of 
our natural-born subjects of England, to be born in Jamaica^, 
shall from their respective births be reputed to be, and shall 
be, free denizens of England, and shall have the same privileges 
to all intents and purposes as our free-born subjects of England.** 
In direct violation of these pdinted and expressive euarantees^. 
an impost of 4| per cent, on all exported produce of the island. 
was demanded, to be settled as a perpetual revenue on the 
crown. The colonists, alarmed at such arbitrary measures, re- 
sisted the innovations which were urged upon them, and boldly^ 
refused to accept of an oppressive code of laws which Carlisle 
endeavoured to compel them to adopt without alteration or 
amendment. In opposing these unconstitutional designs, many 
among the planters distinguished themselves ; but no one ren- 
dered himself more conspicuous than Colonel Long, who was. 
at that time a member of the council and chief judge of the 
island. Carlisle felt the influence of his resistance ; and to rid 
himself for ever of a man who became obnoxious to him in 
proportion as he was actuated by patriotic virtue, caused him ta 
be arrested and sent a state-prboner to England. But this act 
of injustice and violence produced an effect exactly the reverse 
of what was intended. Colonel Long on his arrival was cited 
before the king and privy council, to answer for the acts of 
contumely with which he stood charged. The event proved 
that he was not to be intimidated. The eloquence which he 
displayed to support the justice of that cause which he had 
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espoused^ overpowered the subtlety and chicanery of his o p po* 
nents, and finally broke those snares which were laid to entan-* 
^ the liberties of his country, and to rob him of his life* 
The f ouncil) unable to resist the force of his arguments, reluc- 
tantly gave way. The attempt was relinquished. The colo- 
nial assembly had their suspended rights restored. Carlisle was 
recalled. Sir Thomas Lynch, who from 1670 to 1674> had 
acted as lieutenant-governor, succeeded him in office, and the 
islapd reposed in peace. *^ 

But though the project was thus apparently relinquished, 
it was deemed too important to be wholly abandoned. The 
principle, though partially smothered, was renewed under al- 
most every form it could assume, whenever any favourable 
crisis flattered it with a prospect of success. The claims of the 
crown, and the resistance of the colonists, perpetuated a disagree- 
able contest between them, to which the occasion that we have 
recited had given birth. From the period we have mentioned 
to the reign of George II. a revival of the attempt to en-, 
croach kept alive resistance, and the effects of this misunder- 
standing were felt in the legislative department of the island* 
The laws which had been enacted in the cplony, and trans- 
mitted to the mother country to obtain the sanction of the so- 
vereign, were either neglected of forgotten ; so that, though 
they afforded a eround ror action, their want of permanency 
placed the colonists in a state of indecision, and forbade them 
to act with vigour under the guarantee of institutions which 
were neither ratified nor repealed. At length, in the year ITSSy 
both the crown and the colonists receded frofh that tenacity 
which they had exhibited in preceding years, and met together 
on terms of mutual accommodation. By this compromise it 
was agreed, that the Island at large should pay to the crown 
the annual fixed revenue of «s£8000, without having any re- 
gard to the quantity of produce either raised or exported. But 
even this sum was only admitted under certain stipulations, 
first, they demanded, ** That ihe quit-rents of the whole 
island, which at that time were estimated at nearly £1500 per 
annum, should be considered as part of the above sum/' Se- 
condly, << That the code of laws which they had framed and 
sent to England from time to time, some of which had been 
lying for more than half a century in the state we have de- 
scribed, should immediately receive the royal assent.'' And - 
finally, '^ That all such laws and statutes of England as had 
been at any time esteemed, introduced, used, accepted, or re- 
ceived as laws in the. island, should be and continue laws of 
Jamaica for ever.'' 

The long interregnum which elapsed between die attempt to 
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nullify the proclamation made by lord Wmdsor, and this settle* 
menty proved highly detrimental to the interests of the colony. 
An attempt to subvert those rights which had been received as 
an inviolable treasure^ and £xed ns an- immoveable standard, 
shook the basis of confidence, and gave being to jealousies 
which it would have been the interest of government to destroy. 
The awakening of suspicions was accompanied with that laxity, 
which seizes upon th» vitals of commerce, whenever property 
becomes questionableand insecure. 

But even such attenlpts have ultimately their benefits. They 
awaken the dormant powers of tl^e soul ; they create a spirit of 
investigation, and urge the object of intended oppression to dis- 
tinguish its genuine interests, from those which are nominal and 
only wear an imposing mask. Such was the case in Jamaica. 
An attempt to deprive diem of their rights, excited in the inha- 
bitants an attachment to their original privileges ; and^when the 
compromise of i72S established the present constitution, the 
energies that had been awakened remained to act in all their 
vigour. 

The constitution of JaiAaica may be precisely stated in a sum- 
mary manner. Its whole legislative body consists of the gover- 
nor ; a council of twelve gentlemen ; and ah assembly, which 
contains forty-three members. The governor is appointed by 
the king, whom^ in his official capacity, he represents; and 
the members who compose the council are also in the nomi- 
nation of the crown* Those who constitute the house of as- 
sembly are elected by the ^ufirages of the freeholders who 
reside in the three counties of Middlesex, Surry, and Cornwall^ 
into which the whole island is divided. But it is not every free- 
holder that is qualified to vote ; for though the rights of elec- 
tion are not held as exclusive privileges, from which the ma-^ 
jority of the people are debarred, yet the possession of landed 
property to the amount of ten pounds per annum becomes 
necessary to confer a qualification. On the part of the candi"* 
date who offers himself as a representative, land to the value of 
jBSOO per annum, or a personal estate worth j£3000, must 
be produced; and this property must actually .exist in some 
part of the island. With those who give their sufllrages, the 
limits are still more contracted. Their personal appearance in 
the parish where their freehold is situated, is necessary to give 
them a proper qualification, and then their voices can extend 
no further than to the -electing of members for that parish in 
which the property is found. Of the forty-three members 
who constitute the house of assembly, three are chosen by the 
towns and parishes of St. Jago-de-larVega, Kingston, and 
Port Royal : all the other parishes send two members £ach| 
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who 2Te elected as we have above described ; and this rule ob* 
tains withotst any regard being paid to their extent, or to the 
xminber of their qualified inhabitants. 

Tbe whole le^lative body thus formed, though nearly in- 
dependent in their acts of legislation, look up to the mother 
country for examples, and take her councils for a guide in their 
proceedings. Local circumstances, however, compel them to de«> 
viate from the conduct of the British parliament, and oblige 
them som^imes to institute laws which are appUcahie to the 
local exigences of their situation, though they are apparently 
hostile to the constitution of the empire. But these deviatioos 
resuk more firom necessity than choice : — Islands which are di« 
vided by the Atlantic ocean, must necessarily have wants and 
peculiarities for which one common rule cannot provide. To 
give the laws which are enacted a legal force, the sanction of 
the assembly, of the council, and of the governor, is necessary, 
except in cases where nothing but internal regulations or pri* 
vate acts are introduced; in these instances the fbnnal appro* 
bation of the governor is not required. Laws, thus framed nn« 
der the immediate concurrence of the three estates, begin their 
operation as soon as they are passed i but the royal assent bo* 
comes necessary to give them permanency. To obtam this, they 
are forwarded to his majesty, whose approbation establishes their 
validity, or disapprobsrtion strikes them from existence. 

The power which is thus vested in the different branches of 
the legislative authority must therefore be considerable, and 
capable of operating with lenity or rigour, as internal circum- 
stances or policy shall dictate, befone the sanction or negative of 
his majesty can be obtained* The distance at which the island 
is placed from the mother country must necessarily occasion 
lardy movements in the process of government and law. Cases 
have frequently occurred, in which delay would have been at- 
tended with the most fatal consequences. Occasions which start 
into existence like the moment which brings them forth, call for 
a promptitude of exertion which will admit of no delay. The 
legislative power which is vested in the above branches of go- 
vernment, is therefore as necessary in policy, as it is just in 
point of right. Without this power, the islands could no Ion* 
ger be preserved in a state of cultivation and conunerce, nor 
retain those numerous inhabitants who npw suj^ly £ur<^ with 
so many of the conveniences of life. 

But it is not in its constitution alone that Jamaica resemblos 
Great Britain. The courts of judicature are imitative also. 
That of the King's Bench, of the Common Pleas, and of tbe 
Exchequer, are all included in the supreme jurisdiction of the 
island; and their various branches mav be traced through th« 
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tiAordmate courts c£ justice and of law. Tlie town of St. 
Jago-de4a^Vega is thd seat of government, and in it the su- 
preme courts are held, of which the chief justice of the island 
18 president. Prior to the year 1790 the terms were four in 
number, but since that period they have been reduced to three* 
They then began on the last Tuesdays in February, May, Au- 
gust, and November; by which arrangement the court sat for 
the transaction of business four times in the year, at equal dis« 
tances of time, allowing a vacation of nearly three months be<* 
tween each session. But in the above year a long vacation was 
introduced, from the end of the May term, which concludes 
about the middle of June, to the comn^ncement of the Winter 
term, which begins on tht last Tuesday in November. 

To form a court two assistant judges and the chief justice artf 
liecessary ; but it frequently happens that more attend, espe- 
cially if any cause of importance is to be tried. The duration 
of each term is limited to three weeks^ These assistant judges 
not being taken from the bar, like the puisne judges of £ng- 
land, are consequently not lawyers by profession. They art 
either independent gentlemen or opulent planters, who exercise 
their abilities in the service of their country without the ex* 
pectation of promotion, or the hope of reward. From the de- 
cisions of this court an appeal lies to the goverfior and council 
in all civil cases, by writ of error, provided die property liti- 
gated amounts to ^00 sterling. In sums below this there is 
no appeal from their determinations. But in crkninal cases, 
«rhen sentence of death is decreed for any capital offence, the 
governor, who is the king's representative, is the only fountain 
of mercy; and such as hope to obtain it, must make an appli^ 
cation to him alone. 

Sudi are the general outlines of the laws which may be con- 
iidered as permanent in Jamaica. A variety of subordinate par- 
ticulars may be found in those acts which are of local applica- 
tion ; but, like those of most other countries, they are subjected 
to variation, jnst as circumstances call for their continuance, or 
noint out the necessity of a repeal. In many cases they can 
hardly be understood oh this side of the Atlantic, ^except where 
they are interesting, and therefore can excite within the mere 
European reader little or no solicitude. On these accounts, it 
would be trifling to enter into a minute detail of the jurispru- ' 
dence of sm island which, in mpst of the permanent points of 
government, so nearly resembles that of our own. 

But this resemblance is not of universal application. There 
are instances in which rigour seems to cast a shade over justice; 
and there are othefs^ in which too nmch lenity might suffer a 
tielinquent to escape. Much allowance must, however, be mada 
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for our habits of refiection, and for those modes both of justice 
and of law which we have been accustomed to survey. In 
islands which are so remote^ variations are perhaps unavoidable, 
on the propriety of which we are not always competent to 
.decide. » 

. The laws relative to debtors are much more favourable in this 
island than in the mother country; for in the first instance^ 
housekeepers, ormasters of plantations, being persons having an 
established residence, are not liable to personal arrest, ncM* are 
they obliged to give bail for their appearance. They are only 
summoned by writ, delivered fourteen days before the sitting of 

' the court, to attend it ; and in case of condemnation, execution 
is not granted to seize their effects (ill twenty-eight days after 
the first day of each term ; and even then, it is usual, where no 
fraud is suspected, not to levy on thevrarrant for execution, but 
to suffer the effects to remain in the possession of the defendant 
till the following term, with a power of disposing of them to the 
best advantage. But if after the expiration of that term he 
has not made satisfaction to his creditor, both his person and 
property may be seized. Yet even after this failure the leni- 
ent spirit of the laws operates in behalf of the debtor, and (or^ 
bids his creditors to confine him for more than three months,^ 
provided it shall appear that he is willing to surrender his books 
and property for the benefit of them all. ,To secure his re- 
lease, there is a permanent act of insolvency, of which he is per- 
mitted to avail himself. To do this, he must announce his in- 
tention by a pubUc advertisement three weeks before the next 
meeting of the grand court, and make known through the 
jsame medium, that his books and papers are deposited in the 
hands of a proper officer appointed to receive them, for the 
pubhc or private inspection of all his creditors. Having made 
these previous arrangements, on his beiii^ brought into court, 
he must deliver an mventory of all his efirects, excepting tools 

. and wearing apparel, which must be subscribed by himself in 
the presence ox such of his creditors as choose to attend, to 
whose interrogations he must submit upon oath if they suspect 
the veracity of his declaration. 

That this lenity has both its benefits aiid evils, it would be 
folly to deny, and impossible to conceal. When we view it in 

. relation to the state, its liberating from confinement an useful 
member of the community may be considered as an act of policy 



* It It not a disgrace to our jui^spnidence at home, that oun is the onlr 
civilized coimtiy of Europe, in which a creditor is allowed a power of coa* 
faung his debtor in prison as long as he pleases i 
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IS weQ as of humanity. Being immured within tbe walls of a 
prison, the insolvent debtor can neither discharge his previous 
obligations, nor rescue his family from indigence and want. His 
labours are lost to the community of which he is a member, and 
his support must be drawn from the industry of others. But by 
his liberation the public burden is lessened, and 'he has another 
opportunity of exerting his powers to retrieve his previous losses> 
from which, in a state of confinement, he was completely de- 
barred. By labouring for his own support, and preserving hi5 
family firom adding to the public burden, he becomes compara- 
tively beneficial to society, and places himself in the only 
path in which his creditor can hope to obtain the property which 
fluctuated in suspense. On these grounds the lenient laws of 
Jamaica have been attended with happy consequences, by re- 
storing to society men who had been reduced to insolvency 
through a train of misfortunes, which could neither be pre* 
vented nor foreseen. 

Even the gaoler's fees, if the prisoner be unable to pay them 
when he is set at liberty, are discharged by the government, 
that nothing may detain him in confinement when he has abso- 
lutely no property to command. To induce those whom the 
law has thus liberated through its lenity, to pay those debts, 
should they ever become prosperous, wliich during the time of 
their confinement they were unable to discharge, they are per- 
mitted to avail themselves of the benefit of the insolvent act a 
second time, should they again "become unfortunate. But where 
the previous debts have not been paid, the debtor is not entitled 
to the benefit of the laws by the second act of insolvency. In- 
stead of this, the debtor may be confined two full years ; but at 
the termination of these he must be discharged, unless it can 
be made appear that he has been guilty of fraudulent practices^ 
in which case he becomes exposed tg a criminal process. 

But though the laws are thus lenient, it must be acknow- 
ledged that such lenity has also its evils. The profligate and 
abandoned are inhabitants of every country, and laws them- 
^Ives presuppose the power of transgression. The indo- 
lent and licentious, availing' themselves of these laws, launch 
out into excesses ; and after having consumed, in riot and dissi- 
pation, that property which they had fraudulently obtained from 
others, take shelter under the clemency which was designed for 
the unfortunate, but not the base. To guard against so obvious 
an evil, the debtor is obliged to submit to the interrogations of 
the creditor, whose eyes have been fixed upon his previous con- 
duct : the creditor is therefore prepared with such questions as 
will either oblige him to fly to perjury, or extort from him a 
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confession of ^ch property as may have be^ concealed, fif 
either of these cases the debtor becomes a cuiprit9 and renders 
iiimself amenable to law. For if, to avail himself of that lenity 
^vhich the law afibrds, it can be satisfactorily proved, that the 
debtor has been guilty either of wilful perjury, or of ^e con« 
cealment of effects above the value of ten pounds, he is capi- 
lally convicted, and must suffer death as a felon. 

In the high court of chancery the governor presides alone, 
the offices of chancellor and governor being always united in 
the same person. By him also are administered the various 
i)ranches of the ecclesiastical department : and the probates of 
wiUs, and the granting of letters of administration, are as much 
sources of advantage, as his other offices are of honour and 
authority* Spanish Town, being the place of his*residence, is 
the spot where the chancery court is held ; and the solemnity 
which accompanies the administration of justice here, adds 
magnificence to its dignity. The provost marshal, the secretary 
of the island, and the clerk of the court, are all lucrative titles. 
These smd other public officers are all residenti^ inhabitants of 
Spanish Town, in which place the various offices which they fill 
are held. The offices of those, whose titles we have specified, 
are held by patent under the crown ; but the principals to 
whom these appointments originally belonged, having been aW 
lowed to exercise their functions through <&puties, who rented 
their revenues and resided on the spot, were permitted to re- 
main at home. The emc^uments which these and other offices, 
whether held by patent or commission, produced, were so great, 
that the deputies have been supposed to have remitted to their 
various employers a sum not less than £$0flO0 per annum. 

On the wealth which these deputies acquired for themselves* 
after having made such ample remittances to their principals, it 
is impossible to speak with^curacy, but not difficult to con- 
jecture that it must be great. Corruption, however, in this de- 
partment has somewhat declined of late, and wise regulations 
have laid some restraints on extravagance which knew no bounds* 
The enormous sums which were drawn from diese departments 
of office were too unwieldy to be concealed, and too intolera- 
ble to be borne. The evil itself called aloud for reformation. 
Abuses unhappily associate with power, and extend their roots 
into obscure recesses which we cannot easily penetrate. The 
wiles of avarice, and the secrecy of extortion, too often act in 
in concert ; they mutually assist each other in the pillage of the 
unsuspecting, while they escape detection. But in these depart- 
ments, where the ihvestiture of power gave a sanction to op- 
pressi<Hi, the evil became too formidable to admit of an ordt- 
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frary remedy;-!— it frowned with mdignation, and bade defiaiK» 
to resistance. 

It is astonishing to what a height of venality the$e grants of 
patent peaces in the island were originally carried : they were 
granted for two lives, and were sold to the deputies who bade 
most money for the appointment. Leases for some of these 
offices were actually sold by auction for a given number of 
years ; and he who bought, considered that he had an undoubt«> 
ed right to sell. The resident deputy had also his inferiors^ 
who contrived so to advance their own private fortunes, as to 
become the rivals of those by whom they were employed. Oil 
the expiration of the stipulated term, when the office came a 
second time to the hammer, these inferior clerks were enabled 
to outbid their masters ; and they, in their turns, assumed that 
authority under which they had previously acted. But these 
practices have been long on the decline. The Marquis of Lans- 
down perceived the evil, which was become so glaring as to call 
loudly for a public nedress ; and during his administration, he 
wisely recommended, by an act of parliament, the revival of an 
article contained in the instructions of Lord Windsor when go-* 
vemor of the island in the reign of Charles U. By this arti-* 
cle he was directed not to suffer any office under the govenw 
ment there, to be held by deputy ; and by the above men-* 
tioned statute it is enacted, ^^ that from thenceforth no office* 
to be exercised in the plantations, shall be granted by patent 
for any longer term than during such time as the grantee 
thereof shall discharge the duty in person ;" which by degrees 
tpxist totally put an end to the shameful practice so long and so 
justly comphuned of by the principal inhabitants. 

The advantages derived from tlus island demonstrate its va-* 
hie ; and the permanency of its prosperity may be fairly inferred 
from the industry of its inhabitants, and the influence of its 
wealth. The interest of the mother country is therefore em* 
barked in the welfsire of the island, and policy as well as justice 
obliges her to give stability to her ancient and permanent laws. 
It is this only uiat can excite a spirit of enterprise, or give sup* 
port to confidence, in the midst of those uncertainties and 
alarms which the inhabitants receive both from the elements 
and from war. The conduct of our legislature, in abolishing such 
flagrant abuses, discovers its solicitude for the welfare of the 
island, and directs the planter to those principles of justice on 
which he may with safety rest his hopes. The influence of this 
persuasion has conducted the island to a state of very great pro&« 
perity, and it still difiuses vigour through every branch of com« 
merce, and greatly actuates the grand machine. 

Having given a general outline of the constitution and laws 
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which have been, established in Jamaica, we have notr to relaEta 
some historical occurrences which from time to time interrupted 
the progress of the planters and other settlers in the cultivation 
of the waste lands, and wiiich retarded the attainment of tliat 
commercial prosperity and opulence which the island at present 
enjoys. Independently of dreadful earthquakes which occa- 
sionally visit this fertile country, and of those hurricanes which 
almost every year destroy some plantations, andxlaxonsiderable 
injury to the shipping in its harbours ; this island has been at- 
tacked by foreign enemies, and its government threatened with 
subversion by internal insurrections and rebellions. 

The terrible earthquake which happened on the 7th of June 
1691^, may be justly considered as one of the greatest natural 
calamities that ever afflicted the world* It was a concossioa 
which shook the island from its circum£erenx:e to its centre. 
The mountains trembled from their summits, and tottered on 
their bases. It was a commotion which was felt to the remotest 
extremity of the island, and threat^ned a dissolution to that 
portion of the world. The catastrophe was unexpected, be- 
cause it was sudden ; the presages, and the aivfnl event which 
followed, were closely linked together; and the treinendous 
monitors which warned ^the inhabitants, at once discovered their 
danger and pointed them tp their doom. 

The season, previous to this Awful event, had been remarka^ 
bly dry and sultry ; and on the motninc; of the catastrophe the 
skies were transcendently serene. ^ Mature (says Ra^mal) in 
one moment destroyed thi^ . brilliant appearance." The sky 
on a sudden grew turbid and angry; the air seemed agitated 
by some unusual conflict ; and a degree of redness gave a new 
tinge to the atmosphere, which was evidently discomposed. 
An unusual noise, somewhat resembling the nimUingof distant 
thunder, was heard issuing from the hidden caverns of the earth* 
This noise alternately subsiding, anil then bursting out with re- 
doubled violence, preceded the movement which was felt on the 
surface. The inhabitants were surprised rather than alarmed* 
and ivaited in suspense* without much .anticipation of their 
approaching fate. 

At length, between eleven and twelve at noon, the dreadful 
shock came on. The edifices tottered, the inhabitants were 
terrified, and about# nine-tenths of the houses fell. In less 
than three minutes the large and populous town of Port Royal 
was a scene of desolation. About 3000 inhabitants, with their 
houses and their wealth, found one common grave. Their wharft 
and quays first yielded to the irresistible stroke ; these trembled 
£oT a moment with inexpressible agitation^ and sunk for ev^ 
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beneadi the encroaching ocean, which advanced in unnatural 
mountains to overwhelm the sinking land. 

The sinking of the wharfs was but a prelude to that of the 
town. Those nearest to the water first disappeared 5 the next 
in succession, followed next in fate. In the mean while the 
streets began to gape ; opening those dreadful fissures, into 
which the miserable remnant or the inhabitants fell, who had 
escaped the previous ruin, and were fleeing for shelter in the 
open air. The water, gathering strength by that power of resist- 
ance which the land had lost, began to roll where the tovm had 
flourished, and swept from the sight of mortals the devastations 
which the earthquake had made. Several of the inhabitants 
in the violence of the convulsion were conducted through some 
subterraneous passages, and returned again to the surface of the 
earth through distant apertures, which had no visible connection 
with that which first yawned to receive them. Of bodies thus 
restored, many were mangled too shockingly to behold ; most 
were dead, though some were returned alive, and even without 
any material hurt.* 

The houses which escaped the general overthrow could not 
escape the general inundation. The waters, rising tp a prodi- 
gious height, not only overwhelmed the streets and ruins of the 
demolished houses, but entered those houses which had sur- 
vived the shock, and filled them to the upper story. It was a 
preternatural tide that was to ebb no more. 

** Nor was Port Royal (says Browne) the only place that felt 
the eiSects of this dreadful shock. It was so universal as to be 
felt in many parts of the world. The mountains (continues 
Browne) rumbled, cracked, and opened in several places. 
Those at the end of Sixteen-mile Walk, whose interval yields a 
passage to the Rio Cobie, were closed together, and the course 
of that large river left dry to the sea for some days. On the 
north side of the island, a space of about 1000 acres, with its 
settlements and inhabitants, was also sunk under water. A 
general sickness ensued, which, with other miseries, the con- 
stant companions of sudi an universal disorder, left th^ island 
almost desolate." Browne's History of Jamaica, p. 7. 

Nor is the description which Browne lias given more dread- 
ful than that which Raynal has published to the world. " A 
rumbling noise," says this author, " was heard under ground, 
spreading firom the mountains to the plains. The rocks split. 



• Of this Circumstance we have given one remarkable instance in a preced- 
'ing page, in the case of I^ewis Galdy, Esq. who was swallowed by this earth- 
quake, and then miraculously preserved. 

VOL. I. Pp.' 
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Hills that were at a great distance came close together. Infec- 
tious lakes appeared upon the spots where mountains had been 
swallowed up. Whole plantations were removed several miles 
from the place where they stood. Enormous chasms were 
opened, from whence gushed out huge columns of water that 
corrupted the air. Many habitations either sunk into the ca- 
verns of the earth; or were overturned. The sea was soon co- 
vered with trees, which the earth had th^ow^ up, or the winds 
blown away. Thirteen thousand lives were lost by this dreads 
fill earthquake^ and three thousand by a contagious distemper 
which broke out soon after. It is said, that since this catastrophe 
the climate of Jamaica is not so fine, nor the sky so clear, nor 
the soil so fruitfulf as before. The mountains are not so high, 
and the island is lower than it was formerly. It is affirmed, that 
most of the wells can be reached by ropes, two or three feet 
shorter than were required before this terrible event — A monu- 
ment of the fragility of conquest, which should have taught the 
Europeans not to trust to the possession of a world which trem- 
bles under their feet, and seems to slip out of their rapacious 
hands!" 

** In this general overthrow (continues Raynal) Port Royal 
was washed away, and destroyed* All the ships in the harlwur 
were either dashed to pieces, or thrown to a coi^sidcrable dis- 
tance upon dry land. But the situation of this city was too ad«» 
vantageous to be given up. The people had scarcely r^ovcred 
from their consternation, when they set about rebuilding it, 
But these labours were fruitless. The rising walls were again 
thrown down by a hurricane. Pqrt Royal, like Jerusalem of 
old, was never to he rebuilt. The earth seemed only digged to 
swallow it up. 

'* By a singularity which baffles all human efforts and reason- 
ings, the only houses that were left standing after this subver- 
sbn, are upon a narrow slip of land which advances several 
mile's into the sea. Thus th^ land overturns edifices, to which 
the inconstant ocean furnishes, as it were, a solid foundation." 
IlaynaPs History of the East and West Indies, vol. ▼• p* 
42, 43. 

Perhaps, in some parts of this deH3*iption of that dreadful 
calamity, the language of Raynal may be somewhat hyperboli- 
cal ; but of ihis the world must judge. The scene was dread- 
ful, and his colouring is high. 'Hie calamity overtook them 
' when luxury and insolence seemed to demand the judgments of 
incensed Omnipotence. ** Port Royal (says Browne) was then 
|>robaUy one <k the richest spots of ttssize in the wfade worid; 
nor could any people live more at ease, or in greater hatury.* 
The riches which had been iatrodnced by the Bnccaniers^ ol 
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' whom we have ab^ady spoken, tended to increase that disso- 
luteness of manners, which an excess of wealth rarely fails to 
induce. The enormities that had been committed by Morgan 
and his des'perate followers, had smothered the principles of re« 
ligion, and left but few traces of morality behind. The con* 
duct which men pursue, when the mind is delivered from all 
restraint, soon bursts forth in all its violence ; and the island of 
Jamaica was first deluged with iniquity, before it was over« 
whelmed by the waves. The various vices which unprincipled 
-lu3airy introduces into an island abounding with money> may 
easily be conceived. Few vices can be placed beyond the reach 
of wealth and power, when they unite their influence, and drop 
the rein upon every euilty passion. Port Royal, previous to 
this event, seems to have represented in miniature the antedilu- 
vian world; its inhabitants imitated their vices; and we well 
know the mournful coincidence of their fate. 

The town of Port Royal, though embosomed in *The ocean^ 
still bears the dreadful evidence ot its fate. Though buried be- 
neath the waves, which have rolled over its desolated edifices* 
and triumphed over its departed grimdeur, for one hundred and 
fourteen years, yet in calm and clear weather the ruins are aw- 
fully conspicuous to the present day. The boats which support 
the living, and convey them on the surface of the deep, carry 
them over the corrupted bones and moistened ashes of thou- 
sands who sunk in that tremendous hour into this watery abyss. 
The earthquake has written the epitaph of this devoted city in 
indelible characters, ** presenting {says Mr. Edwards) an awful 
monument or memorial of the anger of Omnipotence.*' — " What 
has thus happened (continues that author) will probably happen 
again; and the insolence of wealth, and the confidence of power, 
may learn' a lesson of humility fi-om the contemplation.*' 

Of the consternation and anguish of the surviving inhabitants 
it is perhaps extremely difficult to form any adequate conception. 
The various forms in which the calamity overtook them, pre- 
sent unto us sqch a complication of misery as has rarely been 
equalled* perhaps never exceeded, in the annals of modem days. 
Tne legislature of Jamaica, as a solemn commemoration of this" 
awfiil event, has set apart the 7th of June as a day of public hu- 
miliation before God, to acknowledge his omnipotent power, and 
the impotence of man. But unhappily, like days of public hu- 
miliation in other portions of the globe, this religious institution 
is basely prostituted, and too frequently supplanted by a repeti- 
tion of the very crimes that tended to procure those evils which 
they publicly deplore. 

The terrors that were raised by this dreadful earthquake,^ 
and by th$ succeeding hurricane which destroyed the w^is thac 
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they attempted to raise upon some parts of this scat of JesoLw 
tioDy had hardly subsidedj when an occasion of alarm disturbed 
their tranquillity from another quarter. The French, taking 
advantage of their late disaster, meditated a formidable descent 
upon the island. The armament was fitted out at Hispaniola, 
under the immediate inspection of. Mr. Du Casse^ the governor 
of that island* The armament consisted of three ships of war, 
and about twenty privateers, having on board about 1500 sol- 
diers. Du Casse commanded the expedition in person. 

On the 17th of June 1694, only two- years aiter the island 
had been desobted by the earthquake, this expedition appeared 
cff Cow Bay, which lies on the south of the island about thirty 
miles from Port Morant, which approaches its eastern extre- 
mity. At Cow Bay they landed about 800 men, with orders 
to desolate rather than pillage, and to lay waste with fire and 
sword tli£ plantations and territories through which they had 
to pass, in their barbarous journey so far as rort Morant. 

At this moment the militia of the island were drawn off to 

?iard the capital, and this coast was left in a defenceless state, 
he French therefore landed without opposition, and immedi- 
ately began to execute their sanguinary orders. Thar progress 
was marked with cruelty and desolation. Plantations and pro* 
perty they consumed with fire ; and after torturing the inhabi- 
tants who were so unfortunate as to fall into their hands, with 
circumstances of brutality of which the Mohock Indians would 
be ashamed, they murdered great numbers in cold blood. The 
garden over which they passed, was transformed into a desert ; 
habitations were reduced to ashes, and the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants were left to welter in their blood. Settlements were de- 
stroyed by fire, and their possessors by the sword. 

Ine females who fell into the hands of these civilized barba- 
rians were reserved for a (ate still inore ignominious than that 
death which thdir husbands, brothers, and kindred had been 
doomed to suffer. Many of these were exposed to a treat- 
ment which delicacy will not permit us to mention, from 
those negroes who had been their slaves ; and even in sight 
of their friends, who were obliged to be spectators of die 
inhuman scene, without having it in their power to aflfbrd assis- 
tance to the suffering females, or to extricate themselves firom 
the hands of those l^barous executioners,' who, after torturing 
tlieir feelings, admiifistered their fate. 

In the progress of thb journey of blood and fire, about 1000 
negroes fell into their hands. These were secured as the re- 
ward of their depredations, and were finally carried to Hispa- 
niola, when the French were driven from the island. De- 
struction^ rather than conquest, appears to have been the objctt 
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of this expedition* To impoverish and distress the cotony^ 
seerAs to have supplanted their propensities to pillaee and com- 
plete conquest ; and their gratification rather consisted in the * 
calamities which they had inflicted, than in the enriching of 
themselves by the spoils of war. 

In the mean while Du Casse> with the greater part of his 
squadron, sailed to the westward, and anchored his vessel in 
Carlisle Bay. This place was badly fortified, and even worse 
provided with soldiers for its defence. An indifferent breast* 
work, defended by 200 men, was all he had to oppose. Against 
this breastwork Ehi Casse directed all his force, which, it may 
be supposed, he made no question of subduing with the utmost 
ease. But the place, which was attacked with vigour, was de- 
fended with resolution. The conflict was obstinate, and attend- 
ed with much loss. Colonel Claybom, Lieutenant Colonel 
Smart, Captain Vassal, and Lieutenant Darwin, were killed in 
the action, and many other officers were dangerously wounded. 
Our troops, unable, after these losses, to persevere in their vi- 
gorous resistance, were about to retreat from superior numbers 
and superior force. They had just begun their movements from 
a place which they could no longer defend, and victory was 
about to declare in &vour of the French, when an unexpected 
circumstance changed the face of things. 

The governor of Spanish Town, anticipating the fate of 
these 200 men who were to defend the breastwork, sent off to 
their assistance jSve companies of militia. These reached the 
spot in that critical moment when our troops were retiring 
from the scene of action, who, joining their forces, returned 
again to the charge. The men who formed the reinforcement, 
had travelled that day nearly thirty miles without any refresh- 
ment, and were obliged that very instant to enter into the heat 
of battle. Their native vigour, however, rose superior to hun- 
ger, and the enemy was charged by a force which he was 
unable to withstand. The French were immediately obliged 
to retreat to their ships with the utmost precipitation, and to 
abandon the island which they had thus assailed. Du Casse, 
having taken his men on board, soon quitted his station, and, 
having weighed anchor, and joined the party of incendiaries 
who had desolated the eastern district, sailed from Jamaica with 
about 1000 captive slaves, whom he carried safely to His- 
paniola. 

From this period tranquillity was established in the island* 
The inhabitants enjoyed their possessions without any molesta«« 
tion from their enemies, and the elements were at peace. 
About eighteen years had elapsed from the retreat of Du Casse, 
bofore th«y were asss^iled by an awful 'visitation from God., 
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Tbe application of industty during this period Iiad rescued tbr 
.earth froni the desdations which the French had made; ther 
tffects of the earthquake were familiarized through custom^ 
•mid the horrors of the calamity were nearlv forgotten ; when a 
tremendous hurricane shook the island to its remotest extremi- 
ties, and threatened it with calamities equally dreadful wich 
tiioae it had escaped* 

Itw«s an the year 1718, on the 28th of Aueust, that Urn 
4read6d Tisttation of Heaven overtook the island. The same 
iOkfaunhy was again rqpeated on the same day of the same 
naonth m 1722, and the effects which were produced in both 
flDstances were dreadful beyond all powers of descripticm. 

There are, however, many prognostics which foretel the ap- 
♦Umarhing hurricane, and imperiously direct the inhabitants to 
wepave tor the awful event* A long continuance of extreme- 
ly dry and iatcderably hot weather carries with it an ominous 
appearance* The skies appear to be much agitated, and the 
-mm puts on a fiery aspect. The body of this orb is sometimes 
<odrcled with a halo, and at an immense distance the elements 
'^ipear in a tumultuous state. But the air on the island puts on 
ft deceitful calm, and induces the inbaUtants to believe that 
:tiiey haire been alarmed with groundless fears* The tops of the 
mountains, which are generally concealed from the eye of the 
ilpeetator, become perfectly visible, and seem to look down on 
'tnevadltes with a ddusive sjnile* The sky, toward the northern 
'«qgioQ8, puts on a sable hue, and looks agitated and fouL The 
-•ea roUs on the shores with a prodmous swell, and sends forth 
ha tremendous roaring. The orb of^the moon is covered with a 
.dismal haze, and even the fixed stars* appear encircled with unu- 
-ttal vapours. A noise resembling that of distant thunder issaes 
^fimn the wells and caverns, and the sea emits sl strange and of- 
.fimtive smdl. All nature se^ois in commotion at a distance $ the 
iieavenly bodies appear to be involved in the conflict; both sea 
•and land partake of the agitation} and nothing promises so 
<«uch safety as that island on which the storm is immediately 
40 fill* These harbingers of destruction are perceived some- 
times more than 24 hours before the hurricane begins, bat 
^aometimes considerably less* In some cases all these harbingers 
make iheir appearance ; but instances occur in which a few 
-imly :are.perceived. 



* Columbus loon made bimsclf matter of these astral halos, and of other 
^p» which portend a hurricane in the West Indies. B)r these means he saT«d 
'ln« onm squadron ; while another comnuadcr, who despised these prognoitks, 
•pm to sea^ad was wrecked. 
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These preludes are soon folloc^ed by that calspiitT which 
they predict. The sky on a sudden loses all its seremty> and 
assumes an aspect which lowers in angry frowns. The hrilUancy 
of day-light is soon shaded in comparative darkness^ and ga*^ 
thering vapours close in on every side. The sea puts on uie 
appearance of irresistible fury» and beats the shore with angry 
rage. The "A'aves, laden wkh strange productioos, are thrown 
upon the coast, and every surge yields something dreadfully 
new. The clouds in the mean while are tossed in wild career^ 
in various directions^ and even encounter each other in the. 
conflicting skies. Birds, which appear to be perfect strangers^ 
visit the stagnant pools, and load the air with strange and dis- 
cordant screams. The beasts retire from their pasture, and 
bellow with a degree of wildness unknown on other occaaons 
—-with notes that are apparently not their own. 

In this strange commotion, whiph various causes conspire to 
make, the mind is oppressed with sensations of the most awfiil 
nature. The appearance of the skies, the scdemnity of the 
gloom, the boilmg of the ocean, and the roaring of its waves; 
the productions which are thrown on shore, the fiiry of the 
surf, the murmuring of subterranean thunder, the noisome 
smells which are emitted, the screaming of solitary Inrds, and 
the unnatural bellowing of the cattle, combine to produce feel- 
ings which w31 hardly admit of any name. 

On this margin of the Tornado die breezes are at once irre* 
gular in their rorce, and inconstant in their cUrection. Eadt 
point of the compass assumes the empire of the air, and rules 
with faltering power for a moment, tUl all drops into a distant 
calm. On a sudden an echo is heard from the distant moon* 
tains, and the forest trembles through all her trees. The at^ 
vems issue forth a hollow moan, which joins the echo of the 
mountains and the rustling of the trees. In a moment all na» 
tare is in an uproar^ and the puny works of man sink beneath 
fhft fyxious blast* 

** The JVbHi jflies forth, and hurls the Inghted nr t 
Not all the Vrasen engin'riea of iiuui« 
At ooce exploded, the wild burst surpaes. 
Tet thunder, yok*d with Ught'nti^ and with raip, 
"Water and fire* increase th* infernal din. 
Canes, shrubs, trees, huts, are whirl'd aloft in air. 
The wind it spent, and all the tde below 
Ithttsh'dindeath." 

t* Soon ifines forth the Wnt with tndden batat. 

And blasts more rapid, more resistlese drives. 
Slushes the headlong sky ; the eity rocks. 
Sullen the H^est wiSidraws hit ^ger sConM» 
Will not the tempest now his liinea cliaiiif 
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Ah no ! A< when, in Indian forests, wild 
Barbaric armies suddenly retire 
After some furious onset, and behind 
' Vast rocks and trees their horrid forms conceal. 

Brooding on slaughter, not repuls'd ; for soon 
Their growing yell th' alTrighted welkin rends, 
And bloodier carnage mows th* ensangain*d plains: 
So the Sotttk^ sallying from his iron caves. 
With mightier force renews th* aerial war. 
Sleep frighted flies ; and see yon lofty palm, 
Fair Nature's triumph, pride of Indian groves. 
Cleft by the sulph'rous bolt ! See yonder dome^ 
Where grandeur with propriety combined. 
And Theodorus with devotion dwelt, 
Involv*d in smouldering flames. From ev*ry rock 
Bashes the turbid torrent ; through each street 
, A river foams, which sweeps with untam'd mi|^K 
Men, oxen, cane-fields, to the billowy maiii. 
Pauses the wind. -— Anon, the savage Edut 
Bids his wing*d tempest more relentless rave : 
Now brighter, vaster coruscations flash ; 
Deepens the deluge; nearer thunders .roll; 
Earth treqibl^s ; ocean reels ; and in her faogt 
Grim Desolation tears the shrieking isle, 
Ere rosy morn possess th* etherial plain 
To pour on darkness the full flood of day.** 

(Sugar Cane, a poem by Granger, p. 71, 72.) 

Such ^ picture of devastation requires no comment. It de^ 
lineates the horrors of a Tornado with dreadful exactness, and 
marks the progress of its desolating power. The calamities 
which were produced by the severe visitations of 1712 and 
1722, made a lasting impression on the minds of the inliabi- 
tantsj th^ day pf the year has been remembered with venera- 
tion, and, lik^ th^ anniversary of the earthquake, has been 
set apart as a day of fasting and humiliation before God. But 
unhappilj^, lik^ th^ fonner occasion, the calamity is forgotten 
in the midst of its commemoration, and professional humility 
and fasting are degenerated into pride, and festivity, and mirth. 

In the year it^i another hurricane poured its desolat- 
ing breath. It was similar in its progress, but less destructive 
in its effects. In 1780 the island was again revisited, and the 
calamity was repeated the following year. In 1784 it returned 
and ravaged the island. Its exterminating power was felt also 
in 1785, and again in October 1766, A respite of above 
twenty years has since taken place. The hurricane seems to 
grow more dreadful by delay, and its long absence bids the 
inhabitants beware of a gathering storm. Similar calamities 
will undoubtedly again happen, and prove more or Jess destruc- 
tive, as their violence may be directed to fiall, The conflicting 
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elements, which terminated in an earthquake that buried 
Port Royal in the deep, may soon be agitated with greater vio- 
lence; and the spot on which Jamaica now stands, may pre- 
sent nothing but unbroken waters to the eyes of those who. 
navigate the deep. The remains of ruined volcanoes, which are 
visible on most of the islands, tell us that their foundations are 
undermining by subterranean fii'es. The inte'rnal cavities will 
in all probability grow too extensive for the arches which they 
are making; even the pillars will give way, and in one dread- 
fiil concussion of nature the island may be buried beneath the 
waves.* 

But neither earthquakes nor volcanoes are necessary to pro- 
duce the ruin of an island, or the ruin of the world. The hur- 
ricanes which have thus visited Jamaica were capable of effect* 
ing the awful calamity. Either element can be made the 
minister of divine vengeance, when omnipotent power shall 
give directions; and the fate of Savanna la Marf convinces us, 
with what ease destruction can be accomplished when it is the 
will of Heaven. These awful examples can hardly be recollect- 
ed without some painful sensations, and without awakening 
suspicions of what may shortly come to pass. In what light 
soever we view them, they teach us an important lesson, and 
lirge mankind at large to prepare to meet their God. 

But the calamities which have resulted from foreign invasion, 
and from the afflictive dispensations of divine providence, have 
not been the only obstacles which the inhabitants of Jamaica 
have been destined to encounter. From the period of its conquest 
to the year 1 796, they were compelled to contend with fero- 
cious enemies that had taken up their residence in the heart of 
their country — ^who were entrenched in impregnable fortresses 



• * Volcanoes are called sulphures, or solfaterres, in the West Indies. There 
are few mountainous islands in that part of the globe without them, and those 
probably will destroy them in time. I saw much sulphur and alum in the 
aolfaterre of Montserrat. The stream that runs through it is almost as hot as 
boiling water, and its streams soon blacken silver." See Note on the Sugar 
Cane, a Poem by Granger, p. 74. 

f Savanna la Mar was a small seaport, situated towards the western part of 
the island, in the parish of Westmoreland. In the tremendous hurricane 
which nearly desolated Jamaica in the year 1712, this town received its mourn- 
ful fate. 

The sea, agitated to a degree that astonishes, forsook its ancient bounds; and 
being driven by the tempest upon the land, overwhelmed the town and its 
inhabitants; and in a few painful moments swept both' man and beast from 
the face of the earth. A destruction so sudden could create little or no alarm 
till all was past. Not an individual survived to relate the calamity, or to mourn 
over his departed friends. Not a single habitation, escaped the deluge ; the 
town, with Its inhabitants and wealth, was, ii) th^ most literal sense of the 
word, completely washed away. 

▼01.. I. Q q 
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— who embraced every favourable opportunity of committing 
depredations — and who occasionally menaced them with de- 
struction, and the country with desolation. 

We have already pbserved, in tracing thp lustory of this 
island, that wlien, under the command of Penn and Venable$» 
the British first wrested it from the crown of 3p«u% a multi- 
tude of negroes departed from th^ir conquered masters^ and^ 
assuming an air of independencei hetoo^ themselves to tb^ in- 
accessible mountains, beyond the reach of their new invaders* 
fhis was the origin of the Maroons. They had felt the yoke 
of oppression ; and being weary both of their servitude and 
their masters, they fixed a resolutioni either to live free, or 
perisih in the attempt. Having entered into some general agree- 
ments amon^ themselves, and chosen a leader, they planted 
spn^e maize m the most inaccessible parts of their retreats^ 
and waited the arrival of harvest j living in the mean while by 
their exertions and success in hunting, a^d on what they could 
procure from the wild produdions of nature. Finding, how- 
ever, from these resources but ^ scanty supply^ hunger sooi^ 
made them desperate, and urged them to descend Mpon th« 
plains, to pUlage prov^ions from the new settle^, w^o at this 
early period had httle or nothing to spare. War xl^s instantly 
declared against them. Vlwj were put to death. But the 
greater part submitted to the yoke which they had ]ust shaken 
off, and only about fifty or sixty fied back to their ^evated re- 
cesses, and secured theniselves in fasti^esses which the hand of 
oppression was unable to reach. An effort} indeed, was made 
to dislodge and destroy them; but the soldiers who were sent 
on, this undertaking, unab],e tp b^ar the fatigues of ascending 
mountains, and of surmounting difficulties which were foreign 
to their modes of warfare, signified their disapprobaticm, and 
the bloody scheme of extermination was given up. 

Those among them who had been subjugated, communicated 
the infection of independence to the negroes who were enshv* 
ed, with whom they were compelled to associate in their la- 
bours; and each in his turn embraced every opportunity of 
deserting, and of joining the few Maroons who had been so 
fortunate as to escape the shackle and the sword, and who now 
laved in the caves of the distant mountains, half forgotten an4 
almost unknown. The number of fugitives daily increasing, the 
party, which was at first contemptible, grew tormidable from 
the accession of run-away slaves. This addition anemenied 
their power, and courage s^ew in fln adequate proportion. In 
the year 1690, they divided themselves into detached bodies, 
and, attacking the most defenceless oi the English plantations, 
committed dreadful ravages. But being better skilkd hi the 
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arts of plunder and devastation than of war, they were unable 
to withstand the forces that wef e brought against them ; hence 
they were repeatedly driven back to the mountains, from 
vrhich thev as repeatedly returned, whenever a favourable op- 
portunity mvited them to renew their aggressions. 

In the eyes of the planters the Maroon negroes appeared as 
slaves, who became the property of the English by the' right ot 
conquest. And hence they concluded, diat to reduce then! 
again to bondage was an act of justice, and that even t6 de- 
stroy therfi while in this st^te of rebellion against their lawful 
toasters was a 'meritorious deed. The Marooris, on the con- 
trary, gloried in the efforts t^hich they had made to break off 
the fetters of servitude, atld viewed their depredations on the 
whites as acts of retaliation for the injuries they had sustained, 
and which, though severe in themselves, did not sufficiently 
compensate former wrongs. 

Actuated by principles so diametrically opposite to each othef , 
an irrteconcileatHe hatred took place between the contending par- 
tieh. The planters kept a perpetual watch to prevent the in* 
cursions of the Maroons, while these were as constantly etri- 
ployed Ttx jrfanniiig new schemes of plunder and revenge. 
Every act of violence increased the animosity of the adverscj 
p2trtj ; the virulence which rankled at heart led to new enormi- 
ties, and finally produced acHons on each side which humail 
Mature blushes to acknowledge. 

For nearly half a century this savage warfare continued with 
little or no xnterinission. The Maroons assassinated several 
planters and their families, who had taken up their residence 
in the vicinity of those mountaftis which they deAofninaterf 
thefr own, and frequently cut off such of the British troops 
and militia as were sent out in small detachments to subdue 
them. The enormities #hich they committed generally be-* 
came the heralds of alarm, and the intelligence of depredations 
collected the scattered soldiers, and drew them to the spot, hi 
vain were the insurgents beaten and driven back to their 
mountains with loss; m vain were forts erected and patrbles 
estaUished at stated distances to prevent their inf oads. 1 heii* 
intimate acquaintance with the various defiles of the country 
enabled them to elude the vigilance! of their opposers, and to 
renew their onsets on the more defenceless parts. The legis- 
lature, alarmed at the incursions of these enemies, whom the 
whole fqfce of the island had not been able to stibdue, passed 
various acts to rouse the inhabitants from their supineness, and 
offered considerable rewards for taking the M!aroons either 
alive or dead* But all their efforts fell short of their expecta- 
tions s their foes gtew more and moj^e turbulent^ in proper' 
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tion to the opposition which they were compelled to encoun* 
ter, and derived courage from those very circumstances which 
were contrived to deprive them of it. The expenses of the 
colony in keeping up a standing army to watch all their move- 
ments, were almost immense ; and the sanguinary measures to 
which the colonists resorted, when any prisoners fell into their 
hands, only exasperated the Maroons to madness, and, by ma- 
turing in their bosoms the principles of retaliation, rendered 
them still more savage, vindictive, and cruel. The legislature, 
on perceiving that the methods which they had hitherto adopt- 
ed had proved ineffectual,' contrived, about the year 1 735, to 
establish another mode of warfare. The flying patroles 
were recalled; and a number of fortified houses were erected, 
defended by bastions, and strongly garrisoned; so that a chain 
of fortifications was stretched along the frontiers of the plan- 
tations, in the vicinity of those mountains which the Maroons in-» 
habited, and which threatened them with a perpetual blockade. 

To render these formidable preparations more operative, the 
troops that were thus established in these fortified positions, for 
the annoyance of the common enemy, were directed to make 
frequent excursions into the heart of their country. The forests 
and mountains were ordered to be scoured, their secret haunts 
to be explored, and their gardens and provision-grounds to be 
destroyed. I'hiis the sword and famine were directed to enter 
into an alliance. In short, their efforts were calculated to carry 
destruction among the Maroons in all its horrible forms. To 
prevent these excursions from bemg rendered inefiicient, each 
man was directed to take with him provisions for twenty days; 
and slaves were appointed to carry the burdens, lest the load 
might retard the progress of those who marched in arms. This 
method was adopted, that the want of sustenance might not com- 
pel them to relinquish their pursuit, while traversing the inhos- 
pitable mountains m quest of an implacable enemy, whom they 
seemed resolved to exterminate from the face of the earth. 

As 'the Maroons were fully sensible that they were unable 
to withstand their pursuers by open force, they invariably had 
recourse to stratagem, to counterbalance their own deficiency 
in military tactics. Hence they divided themselves into small 
parties, and, availing themselves of the numerous advantages 
which the country afforded, annoyed the troops that had 
been sent against them, by unexpected sallies and artful am- 
buscades. * To meet these manoeuvres, the soldiers were also 
divided into small detaclunents, with orders to explore tlie 
recesses of their enemies, and trace them to their retreats, as cir- 
cumstances might direct. To render this service still more 
complete, in imitation of that unnatural cruelty which had 
disgraced the Spanish name, each barrack, or fortified house, 
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fTSis famished with a pack of dogs, of that species which has 
since been k&own by. the name of blood*hounds. And, as if 
Christianity were to be implicated in the crimes of her dege- 
nerate Sons, these blood-hounds were to be provided by the 
churchwardens of each parish in which the fortified houses 
were erected. These dogs were employed not only to prevent 
siuprises in the night, but to pursue the fugitives through the 
patlxless deserts, and to join in the conflict when a skirmish oc- 
curred — we will not say to enjoy their portion of the horrid 
spoils of war. But even these measures eventually proved un- 
successful. The spirits of the Maroons were invincible. Fu- 
gitive negroes supplied them with recruits, who more than 
restored the number that had been slain; and even their own 
losses inspired them with revenge, which became a ferocious 
substitute for more exalted courage. 

The soldiers who had been imported from Europe, as well 
as those who had been raised in the colony, at length grew dis- 
pirited with incessant fatigues, and became dejected with the 
afflictions of a perpetual campaign, and with prosecuting a war 
to which they could perceive no termination, and from which 
they could gather no renown. The assembly, on being made 
acquainted with their condition, passed an act, about the year 
1 737, for the calling in of two hundred Indians from the Mos- 
quito shore, to assist in the reduction of the Maroons. These 
Indians were preferred, from their being inured to the climate 
in which they were to act^ and from their being intimately ac- 
quainted with that mode of fight is g which they were called to 
pursue. What services these Indians might have rendered, can 
only be the estimate of conjecture, as they were recalled and 
' sent back to their native country the following year. Thus much 
is clear : tliey were admirably adapted for the exploits they 
were imported to perform, and remained faithful to their en- 
gagements. . And it is but just to state, that they were dis- 
missed with honour, and rewarded for the services which 
they had rather promised than 'performed. 

It was in the midst of these commotions, which threatened 
^he Maroons witli inevitable ruin, that the arrival of Lord 
Trelawney threw a new aspect on the face of afl:airs. This no- 
bleman was appointed governor of Jamaica in 1738. Imme- 
diately on his arrival, those rigorous measures which his prede- 
cessors had pursued were superseded by others, at once more 
politic, and more congenial to the feelings of human nature. 
That prudent and humane commander soon perceived that both 
parties were heartily tired with a conflict in which each had 
been a loser, — in which much blood had been spilt, and an im- 
Ijxensit j^ of treasure wasted,*— apd to which, notwithst^ding the 
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ineasures whereto they had resorted^ the most sagacious CotAd 
not rationally calculate u{k)n a termination. As to the Maroons, 
they had scarcely any other employment^ and consequently but 
few things, with them, had sustained an intdnruption. But with 
the colonists the case was exactly the reverse. The militauy 
duties which they were obliged to perform, and the perpetual 
alarms in which they were kept, ch'ew off their attention from 
agricultural and commercial pursuits ) while the enormotts eiL-^ 
penses that the war occasioned, drew from the vttab of trade 
that wealth which alone had rendered the island valuable. The 
enlightened governor well knew that the Maroons, who for 
nearly a centvry past had lived upon wild fruits, had golie 
naked, and been mured to all the vicissitudes of the elemeittd 
and weather to which they had been exposed, and who had 
never ceased to fieht in the midst of defeats, even against so-* 
perior numbers of disciplined trbops, woidd never be subdued 
by open force, and to conquer them by stratagem all pmireived 
would be a vain attempt. On these considerations^ he proposed 
to his council, and to the legislative assembly, the prudence ami 
necessity of having recourse to pacific overtures. The propo^ 
sal met with their unanimous approbation. He therefore not 
only offered to the Maroons lands to cultivate, which should iM 
deemed their own property, but englged to guaranty that liberty 
and independence for which they had been so long comending. 
These peaceable proposals, held out by governor Ti'elawney, 
were comprised in fifteen articles ; of which the following are 
the substance. First, All hostilities were to cease on both 
sides for ever. Secondly, The Maroons were to be in a per** 
feet state of libeity and independence; and those fegitive ne^ 
groes who had taken up their residence among tbem were to 
be included m the general ^rant, excepting such as had desert^ 
ed from their masters withm two years from the date of the 
pacification. These, who had thus deserted, ^ould be at liber« 
ty to return to their original masters, by whom they should be 
pardoned, or, if they preferred remainingwith the Maroons> 
they should be subject to their chieftains. Thirdlv, They should 
enjoy for themselves, and posterity for ever, nfteen hundred 
acres of land, lying within certain boundaries specified in Che 
treaty. Fourthly, They should be at liberty to plant coflee, 
cocoa, ginger, tobacco, and cotton, and to breed all sorts of 
cattle, and dispose of their commodities to the inhabitants of 
the island. Fifthly, Such of the Maroons as entered into this 
treaty should live in Trelawney town, and should be at liberty 
to hunt any where, except within three miles of a plantation. 
Sixthly, Those who entered into this treaty should aid and 
assist ia killing and destroying all rebels of every descriptioil 



vhatsoevar throughout the island, who would not accept of the 
$ame terms of accommodation which were now proposed to all. 
i^venthly. In case the island should be invaded by a foreign 
enemy, all those who submitted to these terms of pacification 
should repair to any part of the island which the governor 
inight appoint, and, acting in subordination to the commander 
in chiefj should co-operate with the regular troqps in repelling 
the hostile armament. Eighthly, 'ihe courts of justice and 
law should be alike open to the aggressors and injured both of 
Maroons and whites; and punishment and redress should be 
impartially administered to all, relative to differences which 
Slight take place between them. Ninthly^ In case any negro 
slaves should thereafter desert from their mastery, and repair 
to the abodes of the Maroons, they should be immediately se* 
cured, and delivered i^ to the nearest magistrate to the j^ce 
in which they were taken, who should reward the Maroons for 
their trouUe,^ and reimburse their expense. Tenthly^ That all 
negroes recently taken should imn>ediately be given up^ £le-» 
'venthly, The commander of the Maroons should wait on the 
governor of the island, at least once in every ye^, if required. 
Twelfthly, T];:^ Maroon chief should be at liberty to inflict any 
punishment he might de^n proportionate to the offence, upoix 
9ay of his own people, {»x)vided it did not affect their lives ^ 
but in case the culprit should be thought deserving of death^ 
he should be delivered up into the hands of the English, who 
^ould proceed against him according to the laws then in prac- 
tice relative to the free negroes. Thirteenthly, The Maroons 
should cut smd keep open convenient roads from Trelawney 
town to Westmoreland and St. James's. Fourteenthjy^ Two 
white men should be appointed to reside in Trelawney tovn^ 
who should be of the governor's nomination ; that through the 
medium of these men a friendly correspondence mi^it be pre- 
served between the contracting parties. Fifteenthly, Certain 
chiefs, then nominated^ should succeed each other in the com- 
mand of the Maroons,, in case death did not derange the order;. 
but finally, after the decease of aU, the governor for the time 
being should select from among their own people whomsoever 
he might deem qualified for the important office* This treatj^ 
was concluded March 1st, 17S8. 

The terms and conditions of this treaty, held out by governor 
Trelawney, were received on all sides with niarks of the most 
decided approbation. The colonists, wearied out with a tedious 
and expensive war, to which they could otherwise see no pros- 
pect of a termination^ beheld in these overtures an opportu- 
nity of making allies of men whom they had been unable to 
subdue, and of transfonoiug imgbcaible enemies iato firiendsA 
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TTie Maroons on their part, harassed by men and hunted by 
dogs, watched with the utmost vigilance, and pursued even to 
their last retreats, were willing to terminate hostilities which 
every day rendered their situations less secure. They there- 
fore most readily availed themselves of the proposals which pro- 
mised perpetual peace, especially as they secured to them by 
treaty all they could hope to obtain even by successful force. 
The guarantee of that independence for which they had been 
contending, dazzled them with its astonishing glare ; so that 
while they acceded to all the terms proposed with the utmost 
alacrity, the prospect of securing to themselves and posterity 
this invaluable blessing, most probably bewildered their un- 
derstandings, and induced them to submit to conditions to 
which^ on more mature deliberation, they had no intention to 
adhere. In the delirium of the moment, thev seemed to have 
forgotten that they were about to et/gage, by treaty, to prevent 
the negro slaves, who inherited one common birthright with 
their ancestors, from acquiring that independence which their 
own forefathers had obtained by abandoning their Spanish mas- 
«ters, and which they themselves had supported by maintaining 
*a constant depredatory war against the present colonists. Un- 
dler these circumstances, it was but natural to suppose, that when 
the paroxysm of the moment had subsided, and their minds 
were permitted to operate in their natural channel, they would, 
secretly or publicly, take part with the negroes whom they 
had stipulated not to harbour, and finally assist them in pro- 
curing that independence which the treaty had made their own. 
And finahy; as opposition to such an insurrection must be ex- 
acted, that they would make with the insurgents a cause as 
common as their complexion, faU upon the white inhabitants 
together, and endeavour to exterminate them from the island 
at a stroke. 

However probable this future conduct of the Maroons might 
have been, respecting their behaviour towards the negroes, a 
considerable time elapsed before any other evidence was afford- 
ed than that which conjecture has supplied. It was in the year 
1760, when the negro slaves attempted a general insurrecticmi 
throughout the island, that the Maroons afforded the govern- 
ment an" opportunity of forming a just estimate of their cha- 
racter. The revolt first broke out in the parish of St. Mary. 
Its extent was not properly known; but on Such an eventful oc- 
casion consternation followed report, and the inhabitants of the 
island became exceedingly alarmed. The soldiers were imme- 
diately under arms, and an express was sent to the Maroons for 
them to hasten to the scene of action, and join their forces to 
'tliose of the whites, agreeably to the articles of the treaty which 
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W^ have jiist surveyed. A detachment from their head-quarters, 
after some days, obeyed the summons. The tardiness of their 
movements, however, gave but too much reason for suspicions 
that they were less solicitous about the suppression of the insur- 
rection, than about the watching of the fortune of the day^ Prior 
to their arrival, the colonial militia had defeated the slaves at a 
place called Heywood Hall ; and the intelligence of this victory, 
it is most probable, expedited their departure, and determined 
them which side oiF the question to take. The insurgents who 
had escaped the catastrophe of the day had retired to a neigh- 
bouring wood ; and the Maroons, having hitherto borne no 
active part in the conflict, and being better acquainted with 
the Aature of bush-fighting than the white people, were directed 
to'pursue the fugitives. Further, as their views were well knowti 
to be mercenary, a reward was oflfered for every prisoner they 
might take, or for every rebel they might kill, provided they 
brought some indubitable trophy of their conquest. Apparent- 
ly stimulated with the prospect of gain, they took their leave 
of their allies, and entered the forest in pursuit of the insur- 
gents •) but after having concealed themselves in the desert for 
some da3rs, in which diey probably held consultations, rather 
how to obtain the reward than to deserve it, tliey returned in 
hypocritical triumph, exhibiting a vast number of human eari, 
tvhich they said they had cut from the heads of the insurgents 
whom they had slain in a desperate encounter which had taken 
phite 'y and to give the tale which they had thus fabricated an 
air of trut^, they contrived to detail the particulars of the en- 
gagement, and artfully preserved a perfect connexion in all 
its parts. A story so well wrought together, and rendered so 
plausible by the consistency which was visible ; and these ^ cir- 
cumstances demonstrated by the human ears which they pro- 
duced; soon gained a degree of credit (to which it was early dis- 
covw«d they were by no means entitled), and they received the 
reward accordingly. On. further inquiry it was afterwards found, 
that instead of encountering the insurgents, as they pretended, 
they had taken a circuitous route, and had actually taken the 
ears which they produced, from the heads of those who had 
fallen in the battle at Heywood Hall.* 



* In a war so reptignant to their judgments, and so hostile to their feelings, 
it is not to be expected that the Maroons should act with mudi vigour against 
the countrymen of their ancestors, who 'Were struggling for that freedom 
tirhich they themselves had obtained at the price of so much blood. No doubt 
they would liave acted with vigour and effect against a foreign enemy, had an 
occasion offered. The treaty which was in existTence, and which guarantied 
to them their independence, must have given thein a predilection in favour of 
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Scarcely had the preceding affair ^ubsidedi before another 
instance occurred^ which gave much reason to our. colonists to 
suspect Id a still more forcible manner the sincerity of their sa- 
vage allies. A detachment of regular troops^ which had been 
drawn out in consequence of the negro rebellion^ were obliged 
to take their station in the midst of a solitary wood. In the 
dead of. night they were attacked by the rebels. A smart ac* 
tlon ensued, in which many were killed on botli ^des : the rebel 
slaves were obliged at last to retire^ but not till they had set £re 
to the huts in which the soldiers were lodged. During this 
action the Maroons were invisible. Thiey vfere at first strongly 
suspected, either to be the assailants, or to have been 'm a con- 
federacy with the rebels who were engaged. But these su$pi«> 
cions proved to be erroneous.- The fact was^ that the Maroo9Sy 
on the commencement of the action^ fell flat upon their £u:es | 
nor did they stir from the ground on which they lay, until the 
conflict was ended, and the rebels were put to fliight. These 
circumstances, together with other instances of treachery that 
soon occurred, al^ted the confidence which had been placed 19 
them, and induced the plants^ to consider them^ if not as 
enemies, yet as suspicious and equivocal allies. 

But in the midst of these doubtful afyearaares, no direct 
evidence could be brought to criminate them, or to charge them 
with a violation of that treaty into which they had entered 
with goverxK>r Trelawney.. Private instances indeed frequently 
occurred, in which individuals were guilty of the most xiaring 
atrocities. But for these acts of aggression the law had provi£ 
ed, so tliat nothing could be justly construed into an infraction 
of treaty. Even ueir private acts of enormity were firequentlf 
suffered to go unpunished i and either through the sufMneness 
of the magistrates, or the dread of provoking still greater evilsg 
no measures were taken to subject them to the restricticms which 
their conduct required. Through this remissness their actions 
became still more flagrant, and their language more insolent ; 
thfe most atrocious crimes were committed by them with impiH 
nity } and they secured themselves from justice by retreating to 



the English, in preference to any other European power. But called, at they 
we^'e on the present occasion, to sheathe their swords in the bowels of their 
cotintrymen, it is not surprising that they should act with languor, and avail 
themselves of the duplicity wluch ihey manifested to obtain the rew^u^ that 
had been offered. They were evidently required to act i& a war which they 
detested : we may therefore reasonably conclude, that they obeyed the sum« 
mons with reluctance, and entered into the conflict more from necessity than 
choice. Their situation was somewhat similar to that of Brutus, Ind probabi/ 
their feelings were much the same. They did not love the English less, bo; 
they Ivved the cause of the negroes more. 
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the woods and monntums, after setting fire to insulated settle- 
ments, and murdering the inhabitants. 

On the advantages which our colonists derived from their al- 
liance with the MaroonSy in consequence of the treaty which 
governor Trehwney had made, a variety of opinions were 
formed. In the negro rebellion of 1760, they were conndered 
by some as the preservers of the island, and by others as the 
secret instigators of that insurrection which they were called on 
to suppress. By some they were considered as concealed ene- 
mies ; and the want of specific evidence against them, seemed 
rather to confirm the suspicions which had been previously en* 
tertained, than to operate in their favour. The facts which 
have heeti already mentioned were aggravated, to give colour* 
ing to their guilt ; and even the peculiarities that resulted 
fronv their savage modes of life, were magnified to suit the oc- 
casion to which they were applied. 

But in the midst of these public reproaches, which were so 
liberally bestowed upon them for secretly espousing the cause 
of the negroes, there were many circumstances in their conduct 
which discovered a ferocious hatred towards that people, not 
easily reconcileable with the censures to which they have been ex- 
posed. Of this barbarous ferocity the following is an instance. 
A negro of the Koramantyn nation had signalized himself in 
the insurrection just related, as a leader of the rebel slaves. Hid 
party being defeated, he was chased by the Maroons through the 
forests. In this pursuit he was overtaken v he was shot ; his 
head was severed from his body, and carried in barbarous tri- 
umph to 'the magistrates, to obtain the reward which had been 
offered : and to such a height was their savage brutality extend- 
ed, that the body of the unhappy African was afterwards ripped 
open, his entrails and heart taken out, roasted, and actually 
devoured by the unfeeling wretches, who without emotion or 
reluctance partook of the horrid repast. On many other oc- 
casions they were equally vindictive and sanguinary, and desti- 
tute of those marks of compassion which seem inseparable from 
that secret attachment to the negroes which they were sup-, 
posed to possess. Their conduct, mdeed, exhibited a scene of 
contradiction, in which they alternately cherished and destroyed 
the negroes. It was this, in all probability, that laid thjs foun- 
dation of that diversity of opinions which prevailed. Acting 
from no fixed principles, their attachments and aversions' could 
not be easily ascertained ^ the impulse of the moment hurried 
them to action, without the assistance of that discretion which, 
with civilized nations, frequently accompanies war. The most 
permanent principle by which they seem to have been guided, 
was probably a wish to prolong the insurrection» and to pro- 
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nH>te that discord which then prevailed.' There is no doubt 
but they secretly enjoyed the effusion of blood which they saw 
reeking firom the wounds of both parties, and that they earnest- 
ly desired to see the whole body of inhabitants reduced. In this 
situation both of our colonists and the slaves, which must have 
been an object rather of their wishes' than their hopes, they 
would most readily have availed themselves of every advantage, 
and have made a desperate effort to exterminate the wreck oiF 
both masters and slaves. An ascendancy thus acquired would 
have given them the mastery of the island, and haye placed 
them beyond the reach of all controul. This was an object 
which must have been highly flattering to their ambitious and 
aspiring views ; and ultimate success would have made Jamaica 
what St. Domingo is at the present hour. 

The negro rebellion being finally terminated, and tranquillity 
again restored to the island, the Maroons were dismissed from 
their equivocal service, agreeable to stipulation, and they re- 
turned to their allotted habitations. From that period, till the 
year 1795, nothing remarkable occurs in their history. Their 
time was employed either in hunting the wild boar, from which 
they obtained the name of Maroons,* or in cultivating maize, 
or in committing rebberies on the neighbouring plaBtations. 
Little or no notice, however, was taken of them in their pub« 
lie capacity. If they were caught in their thefts, they were 
punished according to law; and with the punishment the afiair 
ended on both sides. But in the year 1795 an event occurred, 
which was to them of the last importance, as it terminated in 
their total overthrow, and final expulsion from the island } the 
occasion and circumstances of which we proceed to relate. 

Among the various trespasses which had been committed 
with impunity, two of the Maroon negroes of Trelawney town, 
in the month of July 1795, stole some pigs from a neighbour- 
ing plantation. They were detected in the fact, were taken 
into custody, and committed to the house of correction in 
Montego Bay. Soon afterwards they were brought to trial ; when, 
the evidence appearing decisive against them, they were found 
guilty, and sentence was passed upon them according to the 
nature of their offence, and agreeable to the article included 
in the treaty entered into with them by governor Trelawney. 



* It is not improbable, that the term of Maroon was originally imported 
from Spanish America, before the island fell into our hands; for, accordii)<^ 
to Mr. Long, the word in the dialect of that place imports a kog^kunter^ or 
hunter of hogs. And as this exercise constituted the chief employment of thq 
people whom we describe, the conjecture of Mr. Long seenur highly reason* 
Hblc, that this drcumstance gave them the appeUatiop. 
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TJhej wei'e sentenced to receive thirty-nine lashes each, which 
punishment was executed by the black overseer of the work- 
lK>use» according to the decision of the court. On being dis- 
charged) they retired towards their home in Trelawney town» 
uttering their imprecations, and breathing to every one whom 
they met a spirit qf revenge. Some of their associates joined 
them on the occasion, and manifested the same hostile disposi- 
tions as if the punishment had been infliaed upon them without 
their having committed any offence. 

On their arrival at Trelawney town, they detailed the circum- 
stances which had taken place, with such aggravations as were 
calculated to inflame those to whom they gave the relation, and 
to awaken in their bosoms the most pointed indignation against 
the authors of their supposed wrongs. Their story gaining 
credit, the whole body assembled ; and, forgetting the crime 
in the punishment which had been inflicted, the majority deter- 
mined on vengeance, and declared for war. The aged and 
more considerate among them, however, aware of the conse- 
quences which must result from such a measure, entered their 
protest against such rash proceedings. But their voices were 
over-ruled by the boisterous eloquence of the more turbulent, 
and the sound of war prevailed. 

Thus determined, a deputation was immediately dispatched 
to the ^ouse of Captain Craskell, who at that time resided 
among them, directing him to depart from their territories im- 
mediately, or his life must atone (or bis disobedience. Alarmed 
at this intelligence, and well knowing that what they threatened 
they would have the barbarity to execute, he withdrew im- 
mediately, but paused at 'a plantation in the vicinity, and en- 
deavoured by expostulation to induce them to reconsider the 
rashness and injustice of the enterprise in which they were about 
to engage. But all his efibrts proved inefiectual. They had 
resolvea on war, and would listen to nothing that tended to 
soften their ferocity, or damp their ardour. And to put an 
)end to the parley, which Captain Craskell endeavoured to pro- 
long, an attempt was made upon his life. 

Raving driven Captain Craskell from their territories, they 
proceeded ip a more public manner to avow their intention 
of commencing hostilities. A letter was accordingly written to. 
the magistrates of Montego Bay,* in the rough language of 
<;ontempt and insult, in which they affected to apprize the in- 
habitants of their approaching danger, to threaten the town 
with an attack on the 20th ot the same month, and to meet 



* Montego Bay U about 20 miU» from Trcla\yney town. 
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the British and colonial troops in anns^ and risk their future 
destiny on the fortune of war. 

The magistfates, well acquainted with the character of the 
enemy by whom they were threatened^ hastened to provide for 
the safety of the inhabitants, and to spread the intelligence 
through the island, that the savages in their barbarous onsets 
might not find them unprepared. But no part of Jamaica had 
so much to apprehend as Montego Bay. It was here that the 
felonious Maroons h^d been punished ; it was this town which * 
the whole body that had espoused their cause considered in an 
odious light; audit was -against this place that their 'mena- 
ces had been directed. This therefore stood most in need of 
defence. General Palmer, who commanded the militia in this 
district, was accordingly requested to call out the forces under 
his direction, that they might be in readiness to act at a mo- 
ment's notice. He saw the urgency of the case, and instantly 
complied ; and, as a further precaution, dispatched a messenger 
to the commander in chief, requesting him to send him a re- 
inforcement, that the display of military parade might deter the^ 
Maroons from engaging in the contest, or assist in repelling 
them, in case they should be so mad as to comtiience the attack. 
A detachment of horse was therefore immediately ordered 
forward, to act in concert with the militia, as circumstances might 
require, either to repel the assailants, or pursue them in their 
retreats. The troops which were collected together on the \9th 
amounted to 400 men ; to these were added eighty dragoons 
completely accoutred ; so that the whole body only waited 
for orders, and the appearance of an enemy, to proceed to 
immediate action. 

The numbet of Maroons at this time capable of bearing arms 
was not known with precision. A collection of vagrant parties 
formed the general estimate ; but the accounts were various and 
tinsatis&ctory ; and even the aggregate of fugitive negroes, 
who had been concealed among them, was thought to be much 
greater than afterwards appeared in point of facf. The savage 
niry which had marked the conduct of the Maroons on former 
occasions had made a deep impression on the minds of the in- 
liabita73ts. The prospects of approaching cruelties had alarmed 
their apprehensions, and these had multiplied the number of 
the ferocious hordes. Even the troops were about to encounter 
s(n enemy on which they could form no adequate calculation, 
and with whose mode of warfare they were almost totally un- 
acquainted. These circumstances rendered the quantity of 
troops which had been collected absolutely necessary. At the 
same time they had this additional advantage, that while they 
displayed a formidable appearancei there was a probability o( 
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uwing the common enemy into a compliance with such mea« 
sures as might be adopted^ without the efiusion of human 
)>lood.' In a partial manner this effect was happily produced. 

The Maroons, intimidated by the military forces that had 
been collected to check their inroads, appeared sensible of the 
rashness which had marked their conduct, and expressed desires 
to negotiate a peace. For this purpose they proposed a confer* 
lence, to be holden at Trelawney to\vn, between their own chiefs 
on the one part \ and the chief magistrate of the district, the cor 
lonel of the militia, and two members of the legislative assem- 
bly, whom they expressly named, on the other. Anxious t^ 
.avert the horrors which necessarily accompany war, the. gen- 
tlemen whom they thus solicited hastened to comply with their 
request, and repaired to Trelawney town on the 20th of July^ 
the day on which the savages had threatened to execute theii: 
sanguinary designs. 

The Maroons, equipped for war, and with their faces paint-r 
ed for battle, assembled together to the number of about SOOj 
and received the negotiators in an attitude of hostile defiance. 
Their language was at once boisterous and insolent, and accom- 
panied with such menace, that the gentlemen began to be 
alarmed for their personal safety. No violence, ho«vever, was 
offered. A degree of savage tranquillity succeeded to these 
bursts of passion, and a parley ensued. In this they declared^ 
that they did not arraign the justice of the proceedings whidji 
had taken place at Montego Bay, neitlier did they once insi- 
liuate that the punishment inflicted on the delinquents was 
greater than their crimes deserved. But the manner in which 
the punishment was administered was an offence which they 
could not pardon ; they considered it as an insult offered to their 
whole body, that a Maroon should have been flogged by a black 
x)verseer of slaves, and that too in the presence of culprits who 
were at that moment confined for felonies of which they ha<jL 
been 'guilty, and in which they had in part detected them. For 
^s wound, which their national honour had sustained, they de#> 
.manded satisfaction. In addition to this, they insisted upon the 
dismission of Capt^un Craskell, the re-appointment of Mr. James^ 
who had formerly resided among theip as superintendant, and 
an additionaL grant of lands to cultivate. These they declared 
were the only grievances they had to state, and the only re- 
.quests they had to urge; and if these were complied with, all 
hostile intentions and preparations should cease, and perfect 
tranquillity should be again restored. 

The demands which were thus made involved subjects of 
some moment; and deliberation, as well as authority, was neces- 
sary to ratify the grants which they expected. The British geu- 
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tiemen promised to use their influence in obtaining what thef 
requested, when their case should be stated to the governor and 
legislative assembly ; and beyond this their power did not ex* 
tend. Their primary object at present was, to restore tranquillity, 
and prevent the eflfusion of human blood. Apparently satisfied 
with these open declarations, the Maroons put on a placid coun- 
tenance, and seemed willing to wait the event of the claims 
which they had now stated, from a conviction that the govern- 
ment would grant their demands. 

But actions that are passed cannot be recalled ; and those 
that are marked with indiscretion, though varnished with spe- 
cious pretences, and covered with the shield of authority, ob- 
tain a complexion which cannot easily be effaced. In the pre- 
sent instance, the national pride of the Maroons had received a 
wound which was difficult to cure. The lenitives which had 
been applied had suspended the smarting for a moment, but 
the corrosion still continued. The sore was covered, but not 
healed. They still felt the anguish of the indignity wldch had 
been offered to them, and it rankled deeply in their hearts. 

Though, in general, the Maroons were governed by the im- 
pulse w]iich the passing moment communicated, they were not 
altogether Strangers to intrigue. They had learned to conceal 
the latent purposes of their souls tinder the smiles of dissimu- 
latioui and to appear highly satisfied with a prospect of peace, 
^ile they were making more vigorous preparations for war. 
The conference terminated on the grounds which have been 
stated ; mutual interchanges of civility took place, and perma- 
nent friendship was apparently restored. 

The demands of these perfidious friends were immediately 
transmitted to government ; but before they could be taken into 
consideration, it was discovered, that the conference was only a 
project to gain time, that they might banish suspicion while 
they were maturing a diabolical conspiracy, in conjunction with 
the negro slaves, on whose co-operation they relied for. a gene- 
ral insurrection, and, probably, a subsequent massacre of all 
the white inhabitants throughout the island. There was also 
another circumstance which induced them to postpone the mo- 
ment of revenge. The July fleet of merchantmen was to sail 
on the 26th ; and, on their departure, only a small military 
force would be left on the island, tlie 83d regiment being about 
to embark at the same time for St." Domingo. Even during the 
conference their secret intrigues had been carrying on, through 
the medium of agents whom they had sent to the difiereut 
plantations. These emissaries met with various receptions; 
some being cordially received and secreted by the slaves, and 
others repelled with abhorrence by those whom they attempted 
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to seduce. From an attachment which those of the latter de- 
scription fek toward their masters, infoiinatidn of their designs 
and attempts were communicated by them ^ but the confidence 
, that was placed in their professions of friendship and fidelity, 
in adhering to the conditions of the treaty which hid just been 
made, so nr prevailed, that the governor actually permitted th^ 
fleet to sail and the regiment to embark. The delusion, how* 
ever, was of short ccHitinuance* The evidences of their trea^ 
4;hery, which had beea disregarded, gained ground, and every 
day brought with it some corroborating circttmstahte. 

Lord Bakanros, the governor, convbced of his error, dis«* 
patched a swift-«aiUng b^t from the east end of the island, to 
ovsrtakci if possible, the frigate which had the troops undei^ 
convoy, with a letter to the captain, stating to hito the situation 
of affairs, and directing him to change his course immediately^ 
and sail with the transports to Montego Bay. Providentially 
the fleet was overtaken ) the orders were obeyed ^ and the^ 
whole force, consisting of a thousand effective men, landed od 
the 4th of August. In the mean time the whole island was» 
pot under martial law ; reinforcements of troops and di^goond 
made forced marches from different parts^ and hastened td 
join the 83d regiment which had just landed. The govemox* 
himself, interested in the issue of the approaching contest, de- 
termined to command the forces in person, and left Spanish-' 
town for that purpose on the same day that the tfoops debarked 
at Montego Bay. 

Previously to the return of the troops that had embarked/ 
tke whole idand was in a precarious situation. Of the Maroona 
the inhaUtast^ knew not the exact number, and on the succesi 
of their madynattons among the negroes they could form no> 
calculation. The example of St. Domingo might, for any thing 
they could perceure to the contrary, have excited them to des- 
perate adventures y and the secret correspondence between the 
slaves and the Maroons, who were then waiting to engage in- 
war, rendered every exertion necessary, and called even the 
most indolent into action. The fate of Jamaica, in their esti- 
mation, depended upon the issues of a few hours; the lives 
and welfare of themselves and families were at st^e, and, un- 
der Providence^ rested upon the efforts which prudence, una- 
nimity, and courage, were about to make. But even wisdom 
and parsonal valour must have been ineffectual against such 
myriads as would have swarmed, if the negroes had attempted 
a general rev(dt. In this case, an universal massacre of^ the 
white inhabitants would most probably have been the result^ 
and the rich plantations would either have evaporated in flames, 
or have sunk into heaps of ashes, while the isb&d would have 
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exhibited nothing but a scene of desolation* It was under these 
bodings of despair that the inhabitants were depressed, when 
intelligence arrived that the troops had reached the shore, to co- 
operate with the militia and dragoons. 

The arrival of the military from almost every quarter could 
not fail to alarm the Maroons to a considerable degree. They 
must have been sensible^ if they had reflected but a moment, 
that. they were utterly unable to cope with the forces brought 
9gainst them, especially as they knew their own powers, their 
numbers and resources, and the utter impossibility of their ob- 
taining reinforcements in case of a defeat. On the approach of 
Lord Balcarras, they were alarmed to such a degree, that the 
great question of peace or war was once more agitated in their 
councils, and after violent debates a division took place; the 
aged and politic declaring in favour of peace, the thoughtless 
and headstrong contending for war. Unfortunately the latter 
once more prevailed, and all hppes of accommodation were at an 
end. TJie governor, however, previous to the commencement 
of any actual hostilities, issued a proclamation, specifying their 
offence?, stating their situation, and denouncing the severe 
jneasures to which l>e should have recourse oi^ the fmh day from 
the date of that paper ; at the same time, though a reward 
was offered for their heads, and their town threatened to be 
consumed with' fire on the day above mentioned, yet prior to 
tKat day they were wi^in (he r^ach of mercy ; and such as 
chose to accept of it were conunanded to repair immediately 
t;o Montego Bay. 

The period allotted them for consideration expired on the 
13th of August : on the 11th about forty Maroons, consisting 
chiefly of th^ aged and infirm, hastened £o obtain mercy; but aU 
besides resolved to abide by the decision of the sword- 

Of those who came in, two were again dispatchied withover^ 
tures of conditional pardon; but they wer^ detained by their 
countrymen, and never more permitted to return. 

The ensuing night they accomplished for themselves what 
the governor had threatened in lus proclamation, and actually 
set nre to their own town, having first provided for the safety 
of their women and children. They then proceeded to attack 
the out-posts of tlie British canap, which was stationed at a 
place called V aughan's Field, and in th^ir first onsets they were 
but too successful. Aware of their inability td face our troops 
in the oppn field, they retreated with precipitation after the 
first encounter ; but it was only to decoy die forces which they 
opposed into ambuscades, which had been purposely laid to en« 
snare them. During their momentary triumphs they afforded 
^pf top xn^ny melancholy specimens of their barbarous djspo< 
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iiniohS) and by their remorseless cruelties convinced the white 
inhabitants oi the treatment which they had to expect, if vie* 
tory should ultimately crown their arms. Solitary plantations, 
Which they found in a defenceless State, they joyfully consumed 
with fire, and the affrighted inhabitants were instantly murder- 
ed, without any regard to age dr sex. Even the severest sickness 
could not protect the unhappy victim ; the cries of helpless in- 
fants were insufficient to suspend the dagger ; and even mothers 
in childbed were obliged, after feeling by sympathy the pangs 
which their infants had been doomed to suffer, to participate in 
their faite. No specific charge of guilt was necessary on these 
occasions to invite the assassin ; even complexion became cri-^ 
minal, and an opportunity to murder gave a sanction to the 
deed. In short, it was a war of extermination, in which slaugh- 
ter and desolation were the primary objects for which conquest 
was to be obtained. 

The promptitude and decision of Ldrd Balcarrad at this aw-* 
fill time was perhaps one of the happiest events which the island 
bad ever experienced. The occasion was momentous, and the 
effects which resulted from h)s decided conduct were great be-* 
yond all example. The negroes, terrified at the general move- 
ments which they perceived in the military departments, in the 
alertness of the ofiicers, and the personal activity of the governor, 
were awed into submission even without a menace, and easily 
detached from the interests of the Mafoons. Both their lan- 
guage and their conduct concuri'ed to beget confidence in their 
ndelity ; so that no danger being apprehended from that quar- 
ter, the whole military force was at liberty to act against those 
who had occasioned the wan 

The successes which had crowned the Maroons in their fjrst 
exertions had filled them with the highest expectations, and 
both flattered their vanity, and gave fi-esh vigour to their natural 
ferocity and personal courage. The ground on which they stood 
was highly favourable to their mode of warfare, and gave them 
advantages, which, on a champaign country, they could not have 
possessed. Conscious of their inability to face the troops which 
were sent to oppose their progress, they waited opportunities to 
elude their vigilance, and to harass them by falling on the more 
defenceless parts of the country. They had fixed their princi- 
pal repository in the interior ot the island, surrounded by those 
ramparts of nature which art was scarcely able to overcome. 
From these inaccessible fortresses, it was their custom to sally 
in the dead of night, and seize upon those objects which, from 
a distant eminence, they had marked on some preceding day. 
The roads which led to these places of concealment were ex- 
tremely difficult to pass; so that the works of nature seemed to 
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retard the progress of our troq[)s. If these acted with that cit*^ 
cuxnspectiop which was i^ecessary for their safety, they could 
make no movements tlut could lead them to hope for success ; 
and if they advanced without it^ they were almost certaia of 
falling into an ambuscade. 

The Maroons, always oq the aleft» and waldung the motioiis 
pf the soldiers frooni their inacces^Ue haunts^ were at aH tiiDe» 
pnepared with men lying in axnbush to attack them in ev^ de- 
file. To draw the?! from the mouAiains,^ our troops soon found 
was impossiblej a^d io their rece^oea they vere beyond their 
reaqh. The war, therefore^ wluch vsas. viewed with contempt 
by our spldie?Stt ^ soon aa they found that the negroes had no 
intention to jqin the insurgents, they now perc^ved was pro* 
iracted into an endless campaign. In this strange mode of war* 
£irej in which the colonists had every tlung*lo. fear, but nolhtng 
to hope, and in which the island had every thing (Qki0e» hut no»> 
^ng to gaiu, no other prospect appeared before thAm> but that 
^ exercising vigilance which knew no intermissioB, and of 
lavishing expenses to wls^ch they ^ould see oo ^^« These were^ 
the ^ircumstauces nrhi^h gave rise to thoae caUmordinary mea^ 
aures, which^ tQ th& disgrace of httmaa nature^ were soon af- 
terwards adopted* 

The inhaj^ita^tss kept in p^petoal alarm by an enemy whoai 
aU both dreaded and despised, wivted till the month of Septcas^ 
her, with anxious hopes that some measures would be then de- 
vised by the general as8emhly» which was about to meet, than 
might extricate them from the calamities which thveat«ied them. 
Amid their deliheratiov^ on the state of public afl&irs^ it was 
proposed to have recourse to an expedient, to which their an* 
^estors had resort^ prior to the treaty wboch Laid Tiefawney 
had the honour to introduce. This expedient was^ to (yspateh 
immediately a vessel to the island of Cuba for one hundred 
^lood-hoiuvds, which» under the direction of Spanish hunts* 
fueuj ^o were to be impcxrted at the same time, weie to {miv* 
sue the Maroons iq the same manaer as they had been accos* 
tomed to pursue wild bullocks in their native land. Tbktatft" 
die&t, it was assertedt weoild i»event the effects of the am- 
hushes which they were accustomed to form, and drive them 
from those inaccessible heights which the bidlets of their pur- 
suers could not reach. 

A measure so repugnant to the feelings of humanity can 
scarcely be mentioned without exciting the indtgnast passions^ 
The savages of Asia, Africa, and Aoierica, when chained by 
European warriors with ferocity that ou^bt to be banished from 
the conduct of mankind, if acquainted with the fact, might 
direct them to look to the Macoon war in Jamaica i and few of 
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tnir cmmtrymem we flatter ourselves^ could hear the rebuke 
without a blush. In vain is this conduct attempted to be justified 
by Mr. Bryan Edwards. The efforts which he has made to Tin^ 
dtcate an action so inhuman, so despicable, and so barbarous^ 
plainly shew us what lus sentiments were on the adoption of ^ 
measure at which our feelings revolt. He apologizes for a 
mode of conduct which not even his abilities can vanvsb* 
The excuses that he has made serve only to expose the ea* 
onniity of the measure^ which, for the honour of Great Britain, 
ought never to have been adopted, and which he> as the in^ 
tcrested friend of Jamaica, should rather have endeaieoured to 
consign to perpetual shade. Dissatisfied himself with the pal- 
Ibtives wUtch he has adsun]stered> he resorts tothe urgency of 
the occas]OB> as affordii^ him firmest footing ^ and finally re- 
lohres into necessity an expedient which is utterly iade£ensible| 
for a measure which is in itself inhuman becomes amplified is 
detail, by these very attempts whkh are made togivek acoiocir- 
ing that it will not receive : so that the pains which he ha» 
taken toextineuish the sparks of humanity in our bosoms to> 
ward the ferocious Maiocms, only direct our attention to those 
deeds at which every generous feeling recoils. They were, what: 
thb author has observed on another occasion — ** deeds, of dark* 
nesSf, too mournful to amten:^kte, too dreadiWl to be told.'* 
He qikotes, indeed> a passage fi'om Psde/s Philosophy; bot 
k ii by no means applicable to the {practice for which he pra« 
duces it. Paky's principle is general, " that if the cause and 
end of war be justifiaUe, aU the means that are necessary to at^ 
tain that end are justifiable alsoJ' The ?iithor> without doubt, 
hadinidev, wh» he delivered this senldment, some of those 
modem extremities to which the violence of late wars befiweenr 
civtiazed nations had proceeded ; sach aa throwing of red*hofe 
b^ into, the enemy's ships, the more readily to destroy tibem ^ 
or the consuming of pnrcisioosLaBd stDre& to prevreat their falling 
into their hands. But it ought not to be forgotten, that these 
are na more thaft hostile operatioxs of man against man ; and 
even, the v^ashke uses wUdbtare made of the elephant and the 
horse, may be resolved into the same principle, fai neither case 
is the bacbarousness of the animsd properly caUed into action* 
The effects that become visible on either occasion, are only^ 
those which result from'their domesticated uses: not finomfero- 
city which originates in themselves, but to the exercise of which 
they have been trained with the utmost diligence and care. 

The setting on of blood*hounds, however, for such were the 
dogs of Cuba, not merely to< trace to theic haunts, but to seize 
and tear in pieces the trexxiUing fugitives, is an.action which need 
only be mentioned to excite ^testation. Where is the anabgp 
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between the blood-hound and the horse ? Humanity shtkkfef^ 
at the introduction of these canine allies }' and ChristianityV 
mortified at the conduct of her degenerate sons, weeps at the 
recollection that they should so far have forgotten her mild and 
conciliating principles, as to suffer such a resolution to pas9 
through an assembly composed of men denonunating them* 
selves her disciples. It is, nevertheless, but just to observe, 
that the proposition itself was treated with great indigiyty by 
the more conscientious and moderate among them, in their 
warm debates upon the Maroon rebellion ; and the intelligence 
of the transaction, when received by the British parliamenty 
was mentioned in both houses with horror and indignation. 

Whatever palliatives may be administered by those ^o feel 
themselves p^ersonally implicated in the detestable transaction, 
posterity will view the subject in its proper light. The opiates 
which a modem writer has applied, cannot be expected to 
operate in Aiture ages, when his medium will no longer give 
colouring to fact. lEven the comparisons which he has made 
will be divested of their application, and Spain and England in 
this branch of their colonial conduct will be seen in the same 
unhappy light. To justify this expedient by an appeal to Asia- 
tic modes of warfare, is rather an acknowledgement of guilt 
than a rational defence ; and yet to these has this writer ap- 
pealed. As men professing ourselves the disciples of Jesus 
Christ, and as standing highest on the lists of civilization and 
science, the resemblance returns upon us with reproaches which 
we are unable to repel. It is a reflection upon that reli^on by 
which we are nominated, and it looks like a renunciation of 
that improvement of manners which we hold out to the heathen 
world. On the present occasion, there seems to have been z 
communication to the canine species of a degree of that fero« 
city by which their employers were actuated ; in short, it was a 
method which instructed the brute creation to revel in human 
blood. 

Providentially, however, the arrival of these blood-hoonds^ 
and their Spanish directors, at Montego Bay, in the month of 
December, prevented that unnatural carnage which they were 
designed to promote. The rumour whidi prevailed oz their 
ferocious nature had such an effect in terrifying the Maroons, 
that it strongly co*operated with the* more humane measures 
which the noble governor had so steadily pursued, to put an end 
to this formidable revolt. With these views he proceeded to 
secure all the passes by strong military posts, that no avenue 
might be left through which they might pass into other parts oF 
the country ; a circumstance which reduced them to the last ex« 
tremity, for the want of provisions and water. The almost 
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inaccessible mountains, and steep rocks, from which they occa<* 
sionally sallied in the night, being destitute both of springs and 
rivers, obliged them to depend upon the rain which descended 
from the clouds ; so that the siege or blockade reduced them to 
a precarious sustenance. 

But prior to the arrival of the blood-hounds, though driven 
to very severe extremities, their martial spirits were unsubdued. 
The calamities, which would have been insupportable to men 
accustomed to any other mode of life, were those to which the 
Maroons had been long inured, and to which they cheerfully 
submitted, as the common condition of existence. Yet even 
amidst their hardiness, the calls of nature became so powerful 
as to admit of no parley. The agonies of thirst, which in this 
torrid climate began to prey upon their vitals, forbade them 
to remain in an inactive state. A small party of these barba- 
rians, eluding the vigilance with which they were watched, found 
means to descend from the moimtains to renew their depreda- 
tions. They entered the parish of St. Elizabeth in the nighty 
set fire to several plantations, and consumed much propeity 
in the flames. In this onset one Maroon was shot, several 
whites were killed, many were wounded, some buildings were 
burned to the groimd, and other acts of violence were com- 
mitted. But these triumphs were of short duration. A more 
powerful force soon compelled them to retire to their native 
haunts, whence they were never afterwards able to sally in the 
parade of war. 

Perceiving, shortly after this event, through the good disci- 
pline and perseverance of the regular troops and militia, and 
the prudent conduct of the officers, that all external supplies 
were cut off, a considerable body of the Maroons most humbly 
sued for peace, upon almost any terms which Lord Balcarras 
might think proper to impose* Much altercation ensued among 
our officers in consequence of these solicitations. The arrival 
of the blood-hounds had evidently a considerable influence in 
dictating their submission ; and hence it was inferred, that their 
proposals were insincere. His lordship, however, humanely ac- 
ceded to their earnest solicitations, upon the following condi- 
tions : that they should implore his majesty's pardon on their knees 
— that their future residence should be restricted to some parti- 
cular part of the island, hereafter to be determined ; and, final- 
ly, that those fugitive slaves, whom they had either harboured or 
seduced from their allegiance to their masters, should be im- 
miately delivered up — that in consideration of these compli- 
ances, all hostilities should cease, their lives and liberties should 
be sacred, and Jamaica should still afford them an asylum. -«« 
Thjjse proposals were jissued on the 21st of December, and ten 
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days were allowed them to deliberate on their contents, and 
form a final determination. But a small number only availed 
themselves of these pacific overtures within the time prescribed; 
the remainder returned to their old hauntSi and joined the 
main body which still held out ; so that all hopes of an amica- 
ble accommodation were cut off. 

The obstinacy which marked their conduct influenced the 
whites to have recourse to their canine alliesi to obtain try vio* 
lence that unqualified submission which they well knew they 
must shortly be compelled to yield. That lenitives had been 
repeatedly applied where force might have been used, is evident 
from the various incidents which their history affords ; and it 
is with regret that we must acknowledge they were not at- 
tended with that success which they were calctdated to procure. 
The Maroons, in all likelihood, attributing these gentle mea- 
sures to an inabiUty, on the part of the whites, to obtain by 
ftrms that conquest at which they thus aimed by s t ratag e m^ 
were unwilling to yield submission till resistance was no longer 
intheir power. This induced them to hold out to the last ex- 
tremity, to waver in uncertainty between compliance and oppo-^ 
sition, and to hesitate whether they ^oukl defend their indfr* 
pendence or abandon it for ever. It was this which prevailed 
upon the colonists and soldiers to resort to the disgraceful expe-» 
dieot, iwhich has sullied the glory, of their arms ami valour 
a stain which no apolopycan erase. 

Lord Balcarras, findmg that all his designs of mercy had 
defeated, issued orders on the 14th of January, 1796, to 
General Walpole, who then commanded the troops, to march 
immediately against the Maroons who had refused to submit 
to the clemency that had been offered. The whole body ww 
instantly in motion. The Uood-honnds and their Spanish 
directors, whom he was compelled to take, joined in the ex- 
pedition ; but from those motives of humanity which adorned 
his characteri they were permitted to occupy no other station 
dian the rear of his armj* The rebeb, however, were fuUy 
apprised that these dreadful antagonists constituted a part of the 
force they were destined to encounter, and £rit all the horrors 
of their situation : their mountaons were besieged by men, and 
their precipices were to be scaled by dogs. 

Terrified at the apprefaensioos of the faiood-hounds, which 
dieir fears and common report had multiplied in number and 
magnified in ferocity, they had no' time to waver any longer 
in suspense. ' Their securest retreats, they well knew, were 
accessible to their canine invaders ) by which they expected to 
be discovered, torn to pieces, and then devoured. Their con- 
dition was beoome alarming ia the last degree. Opp r e s se d with 
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hunger, and parched with intolerable (hirst, besieged by an. 
enemy whom they were unable to face, and who, by guarding 
all their passes, had completely cut off their communications 
with exterior supplies, their only relianccihad long been placed 
upon the securities which the fortifications of nature had pro- 
vided for them. But now this only citadel of their faltering 
hopes was assailed by a new species of foes, which had been 
imported from a foreign land. In this extremity, finding the 
whole armament in motion, which they could neither resist nor 
elude, they came to a final resolution, to endeavour, by sub* 
mission, to soften the rigour of that fate which they could not 
avert. They therefore determined^ to proceed, in the character 
of humble supplicants, to meet their enemies without hostility 
and wijthout arms. 

Agreeably to these views, a deputation was instantly dxsr 
patched, to supplicate from General Walpole that mercy which 
they had rejected, when offered by the governor on, advan* 
tageous terms. At present they only stipulated for their liyes— 
-a condition which was readily granted, without reluctance or 
hesitation. 

These deputies were followed by about two hundred and 
sixty of their countrymen, to whom the humiliating but weir 
conte tidings were conyeyed. The young and robust still, 
however, continued to hold out; perhaps from an apprehension, 
that as their violent counsels had occasioned the war, a more 
fearfiil responsibility awaited them; but nothing serious being 
dr«aded from thevr delay. General Walpole proceeded no fur- 
ther in the forests* About the middle of the month of March 
following, these also repaired to the fountain of mercy, and 
submitted, on no oth^r condition than the security of their lives. 
But neither entreaty np^ menace could induce them to comply 
with the condition of the treaty of the 2 1st of December^ 
which demanded of them a surrender of all the frigitive slave? 
who had taken up their residence ampng theni. Tnis circum- 
stance, however, instead of aggrava^ng their guilt, tends in some 
degree to palliate their oiSences. Many ofthe frieitive slaves- 
had been seduced by them ; but amid the enormities which 
they had conunitted on the whites, they felt too much honour 
to betray those whom they had deluded, and chose rather the 
hazard of exile from the island, than to remain on it with the 
disgrace of meriting the appellation of traitors. 

The Maroons being happily subdued through the influence 
of terror, without any further ^ftision of blood on either side, it 
became a question with the conquerors, of no inconsiderably 
moment, to decide in what manner they should be disposed of. 
The stipulations of the 2 1st of December obliged them to ask 
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the king*s pardon on their knees within a given time, and to 
bring in such slaves as had taken refuge in their territories, 
With the first of these injunctions some had complied ; but 
with the last, none : and hence the question was agitated, whe- 
ther any were entitled to the indulgence which the proclama- 
tion or treaty had offered ? No proof could be clearly adduced, 
that any fugitive slaves were at that time actually harboured 
by them *, and nothing could be more unjust than to impose 
upon them an impossible condition, and then pUnish them for 
not complying with the demands which had been made. That 
those who surrendered themselves within the time prescribed, 
which was ten days, were entitled to residence on the island, 
seems therefore to be a point which did not admit of much dis- 
pute ; but concerning those who did not surrender till the sti- 
pulated period had expired, a diversity of opinions prevailed. 
That the Maroons thus submitting had no right to demand a 
residence on the island by virtue of the treaty of December, 
was a clear case, because they had suffered the specified time to 
elapse, without improving it when it was in their power. But 
still, the equity of their being exil^ to a foreign land became 
questionable upon a prior ground, even upon that on which the 
edict of December stood. For though those who submitted 
within the time specified in this treaty were entitled, by virtue 
of that submission, to a residence on the island, it did not fol- 
low that those who refused to comply had, by that non-com- 
pliance^ forfeited any of their prior rights. The utmost that 
could be inferred was, that they had no claim whatever on the 
pvertures of December; but that, in all other respects, they stood 
precisely on the same ground as though that treaty had never 
existed. 

Aware of the difficulties which were involved in this ques- 
tion, and which could not fail to come forth in the course of 
ks investigation. Lord Balcarras, that his presence might not 
intimidate nor his opinion influence those by whom it was to 
be decided, with much wisdom resolved to take no active part 
in the transaction. The Whole business, therefore, naturally 
devolved on the council and assembly. The ii)ember8 of these 
respectable bodies, to obt^iin all the information possible, select- 
ed from among themselves a committee, who were appointed 
to examine evidence pn the aflair before them, that their final 
judgment might not be preniaturely delivered. After passing 
through the necessary inc^uiri^s, their report was delivered to 
the assembly, the members of which were divided in their opi- 
nions on the exile of the captives. In the divisioui however, 
which took place, thirteen only opposed the following resolu*. 
tions, for which twenty-one voted. 'Fhe dissension rested chiefiv 
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• bn the first article, * which the minority considered to be too 
Hgid. General Walpole, who had been so instrumental and 
active in crushing the rebellion, it was known afterwa^-ds, dis- 
approved of the measure that had been adopted, and actually 
refused to accept of a superb sword which the same assembly 
voted him, as a testimony of their grateful approbation of the 
iservices which he had rendered the colony. The following is 
the resolution, which general Walpole and the ^ninority have 
by no means been singular in thinking too severe, 'that all the 
Maroonsf who surrendered after the first of January, 1796, not 
having complied with the terms of the treaty, are not entitled 
to the benefit thereoi^, and ought to be shipped off the island; 
but that they ought to be sent to a country in which they will 
be free, and such as may be best calculated by situation to secure 
the island against the danger of their return : that they ought 
to be provided with suitable clothing and necessaries for die 
voyage, and maintained at the public expense of this island, 
iPor a reasonable time after their arrival at the place of their 
destination. 

That the Maroons who stood out beyond tKe stipulated pe- 
riod were not entitled to the benefit of the treaty, we have 
already admitted ; but the justice of the proceedings reverts 
•back to an independent ground, upon which that can have no 
influence. Of this point the resolution takes not the least no- 
tice. To those who complied with its conditions, the treaty 
guarantied a residence, which the legislature had no right to 
infringe^ but that the non-compliance of the others with the 
requisitions which had been proposed, could give to the con- 
querors a moral right to exile them from an island which they 
had inhabited in regular succession from their ancestors, and 
agreeably to the sanction given by the treaty of governor Tre- 
lawney, may well be deemed problematical. - Let us only sup- 
pose that the treaty of December had contained a declaration 
of this nature—" That all who would surrender before a given 
time should have their lives secured ;" — can we justly infer from 
hence, that such an edict would confer upon the conquerors a 
moral right to massacre all who should submit after that period ? 
If so, what are we to think of justice ? — if not, what are we to 
think of the principle upon which the Maroons were exiled ? 
The supposition carries with it its own evidence, and refutes 
those fallacies by which such modes of conduct are defended. 

The second resolution partakes of the spirit of Christianity^ 
and is more conformable to the sober dictates of cool delibera- 
tion. The following is an exact copy : " That it is tlie opi- 
nion of this House, that as there may be among the rebels a 
few who by their repentance, services, and good behaviour 
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Since their surrender, have merited protection aifd fiiTOUr> it be 
recommended to the lieutenant-governor, to permit silch tcr re- 
main in the island, together with their wives and children; and 
to distinguish them by any other marks, of £ivour he may think 
proper. 

In pursuance of these resolutiottSy about six bimd#ed captive 
Maroons were transported from the island of Jamsdcai in the 
month of June, 1796, for Halifax in North America, which place 
they reached in the July following. In their voyage they were 
attended by two commissioners, inHbom the legislature had ap- 
pointed to superintend them, and to provide for their necessi- 
ties such articles as might be reqtured. By the vote of the 
assembly, those commissioners were entrusted with the si|m of 
j£25,000 to defray the necessary expenses, and to purchase 
lands for their reception, either in Nova Scotia or Lower 
Canada, as circumstances might direct, subject to the further 
appointment ^or approbation of his majesty. On their arriving 
at the spot in which they were destined to reside, they were 
declared to be a free people ; and such clothing and necessariffs 
were provided, as were best adapted to shelter them from the 
inclemencies of the rigorous seasons which they were about 
to ^counter. 

Provided with every accommodation that could render their 
condition comfortable, they entered on their new mode of life 
immediately after their arrival at Halifax. Their situation in 
the month of November following, we shall soon gather fit>m 
a letter written by Sir John Wentworth, Baronet, the governor 
of the province in which they resided. It has been copied by 
Mr. Edwards from the original, and inserted by him at the 
conclusion of his first volume ; but it proves much more than 
that gentleman intended by insertinj^ it. The letter, widuMit 
all doubt, cleariy evinces their commrtable establishment, pnA 
affords a pleasing prospect of their future felicity j but it aJso as 
clearly demonstrates that they might have been made peaceful 
and useful subjects in Jamaica, if the advice which Mr. Long 
has given in. his History of Jamaica had been adopted, soon 
after the island became a British colony. ** The Maroons,*' says 
that faithful and intelligent historian, '< would probably prove 
more faithful allies and better subjects, if pains were taken to 
instil into their minds a few notions of honesty and religion ; 
and if the establishment of schools, and the erection of a cha- 
pel in each of their towns, were recommended as measures of 
mdispensable necessity." 

That the Maroons were capable of receiving such instruction, 
and of improving by it, the letter to which we refer bears the 
most ample testimony. And no question can be made, but that 
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they were as capable of improvement in the climate of Jamaica^ 
as in the comparatively inhospitable latitudes of Nova Scotia. 
'jThe ingenuity and address which they discovered in their vari- 
ous struggles in the late war^ are convincing proofs that the 
same exertion of iatellect, if properly directed^ wouldj under 
the blessing of Heaven, have led to the improvement of their 
morals^ and have, conduced to their felicity beyond the grave* 
The establishment of these moral principles must have con- 
ducted them to order and industry ; and the benefits resulting 
from their labours would have proved a satis&ctory reward in 
Kespect to the present world. Their exertionsi in process of 
time, would have been highly advantageous to the state. By 
cukivating those portions of the island to which the Europeans 
could scarcely have access, they would have augmented the 

fenend produ^ } while, by muldplying in number, they would 
ave strengthened its internal force, and have -assisted in direct- 
ingit against the hostilities of an invading foe. 

why such measures were not adopted as would obviously 
have led to die felicity of the Maroons, and the security of the 
island, it is not within the province of this work to inquire. 
Governor Wentworth's letter, and the peaceable and orderly 
behaviour of the negroes, and men of colour, who have been 
converted to Christianity by the pious labours of the Moravian 
brethren, and whose numbers have since been astonishingly 
increased by the missionaries of the Society late in connexion 
with the Rev. John Wesley, must convince every impartial rea-^ 
der, that if the interests of our holy religion had been consci- 
entiously promoted by the legislature of Jamaica at an early pe- 
riod, the policy of exiling the Maroons would most probably 
have never had an occasion to exist ; and if the question had 
been started, it would have been spurned with contempt. Their 
orderly behaviour would have secured their residence in the 
island, and no such harsh measure would have taken place. 

The ifi25,000, which was granted for their accommodation m 
a distant land, would, in all probability, have been more than suf- 
ficient to reduce them to order, without the application of force, 
or the efiusion of blood. That sum would have erected among 
them as many chapels as their numbers required, and would 
have provided with a permanent livelihood a sufficient number 
of faithful ministers, who would have exerted themselves to 
promote their interests both in time and in eternity. Their 
public utility would have reimbursed the expense, and their at- 
tachment to their own eternal welfare would have led them to 
support a ministry which had been productive of such happy 
effects. 

Unfortunately this mode of genuine policy was dbregarded, 
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and a different line of conduct pursued. Instead of Impor^ng 
ministers of the gospel, blood-hounds were procured from the 
Spanish settlements, by which means the island has gathered 
infamy) where it might have planted laurels which would never 
fade. Unhappily it has removed, by exile and the sword, a 
race of men who might have afforded it both honour and 
defence. 

As one principal object of this work is, to diffuse an evangC'* 
lical knowledge of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and to develop 
its happy influence in preserving good-will and peace .among 
mankind^ while it enforces due obedience to civil authority 
among all orders of men in all parts of the inhabited globe, 
it is^with heart-felt pleasure that we re-copy the. instructive let- 
ter of governor Wentworth. This gentleman, by his residence 
among the Maroons in their new abode, has had an opportu- 
nity of appreciating the importance of those principles for 
which we contend. He has seen these unenlightened savages 
taken from a mode of life, to which both themselves and their 
ancestors had been accustomed for ages that are beyond our 
reach. He has seen them removed to a climate almost the 
reverse of that in which they had been cherished, and labour- 
ing under those disadvantages which are inseparable from all 
inrant colonies. Yet he confidently assures us, that their beha- 
viour has been orderly and decorous, and that their lives are 
far from being uncomfortable. 

. His observations being founded upon their conduct in the 
early months of their settlement,, in \7hich the period of tur* 
bulence is naturally to be expected from savage life, encourage 
us to look forward, with pleasing expectation and hope, to a 
degree of improvement which the measures adopted seem cal- 
culated to ensure. As they grow better acquainted with their 
new mode of life, and have their understandings illuminated 
by that light which the TOspel was designed to impart, their 
fK>ndition must«necessarily improve. But we cannot avoid con- 
cluding, that the same measures would have produced the same 
effects in their native land ; and if so, infamy, exile, and car- 
nage, would have been avoided. 

The conclusions which we have thus drawn have been sug- 
gested to us by a train of hcts that will admit of no dispute : 
and that similar effects might have been produced among the 
Maroons, the following letter of governor Wentworth places 
beyond all reasonable doubt. ** The Maroons (says he) are 
now comfortably settled, and their situation will be daily im- 
proviilg. They are hitherto quiet, orderly, and contented. I 
have long had experience useful for this occasion, and have no 
doubt but that these will be an happy and useful people. In this 
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country they can do no harm, nor do they seem disposed to do 
any. They are exceedingly attached to me. I have appointed a 
missionary and chaplain, with an assistant teacher, to perform 
the service of the Church of England, to instruct them in Chris* 
tianity, and to teach the youth and children to read, write, and 
cipher. Last Sunday I attended public worship in their chapel^ 
at opening the church. The Maroons were particularly atten- 
tive, decent, and most exceedingly delighted. Next Sunday 
many are to be baptized, and the remainder in due course.^ 
They are solicitous for this duty, and appear desirous of instruc- 
tion; from whence civilization will naturally result. The climate 
is, and will be salutary to them, llie children were emaciated, 
and most of the adults worn down by war, imprisonment, and 
sea-sickness : they are now healthy, strong, and as hearty as 
any white people in the province. They are, therefore, and I 
have no doubt will continue to be, infinitely benefited by their 
removal to Nova Scotia ; and the m6st judicious and sensible 
among them are perfectly satisfied, and happy in their future 
prospects." If such then were the happy effects of religion 
upon these poor savages, in the short space of three months, 
what a change might have been wrought in the conduct of their 
forefathers to the white inhabitants of Jamaica, which would 
have been transmitted to their descendants, if Mr. Long's 
timely admonition had been properly regarded ! But the mem- 
bers of the assembly of Jamaica must have had the same turn 
of mind as Mr. Edwards, who considers " the conversion of 
. savage men, from a life of barbarity to the knowledge and prac- 
tice of Christianity, as a work of much greater difficulty than 
many pious and excellent persons in Great Britain seem fondly 
to imagine." 

Actuated by that selfish policy which extends the horizon of 
hapjpiness no farther than momentary or worldly interests, the 
legislature made no efforts to rescue this race of men from a 
savage state. The depredations which the Maroons occasion- 
ally made upon the white inhabitants, were sufficient admoni- 
tions of the approaching danger ; and their various insurrec- 
tions were both the consequences and the punishment of that 
indiscretion which marked the conduct of the legislature from 
the capture of Jamaica in 1655, to the period of their exile 
in 1796. The great misfortune was, that these people were 
suffered to wander through the forests, and to traverse the 
mountains of Jamaica, without instructions and without a guide. 
They were found in a savage state, and in a savage state they 
were suffered to ren^ain. The principal objects that the legis- 
lature had in view were, to keep them at a distance by coercive 
measures, and to awe th^m by the sworcj, Succeeding gene- 
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sations Irod in the same paths which their predecessors had cho* 
sen, and the Maroons were always neglected, till their crimes 
awakened resentment, and led to punishments that prudence 
might have prevented* 

By those wise measures which Mr. Long so judiciously re- 
commended, the victorious but expensive and disgraceful war 
which we have been contemplating would, in all probability, 
have been avoided, and the Maroons would have been happy 
and firee on their native spot« Five hundred thousand pounds, 
which had been expended long before the insurgents were trans- 
ported from the isknd, would have been completely saved; and 
those depredations which were made on private property would 
liave been prevented by measures that would have softened 
the ferocity of those savages by . imperceptible degrees. The 
inculcation of virtue and religion would, under the blessing and 
grace of God, have introduced among them the domestic vir<> 
tues, which the calamities incident to life would not have been 
able to demolish. The treaties into which they entered would 
have been adhered to from the noblest of motives $ and they 
would have been the friends of our country from principle in- 
stead of fear, llie bickerings of vrar, which from time to time 
dbturbed the internal tranquillity of the island, would have been 
unknown ; and our settlers would not have had to learn this 
lesson from them — that ** who overcomes by force, conquers 
but half his foe.'' 

But the truth is, that the advantages of commerce and world- 
ly interests engrossed the attention of the settlers and planters ; 
and as the means of acquiring opulence by the cultivation of 
the lands increased, an indi&rence toward the Maroons har^ 
dened into an habitual neglect. The clergy of the established 
church, however well disposed they might have been, had no 
encouragement held forth to them, by the ma|^strates and other 
principal inhabitants, to undertake the painful and perilous task 
of itinerant preachers, and instructors of a savage race, scat- 
tered here and there in woods almost impenetrable, and on 
naoimtains, and in the caverns of rocks, inaccessible to persons 
not accustomed to their mode of life, or not determined to 
sacrifice all for Jesus Christ. 

How far a stationary ministry might have been availaUe in 
the accomplishment of the important work, is certainly a point 
that will admit of much dispute. The habits of life which these 
people had acquired were of a peculiar nature, and therefore 
demanded the adoptiim of extraordinary methods to render in- 
structions beneficial, and to crown exertions with success. In 
situations so eccentric, no stated rules can be eiven. In a thou- 
sand cases in life we are obliged to be governed by circumstances 
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as they rise and pass before vsy to which no regular methods 
can apply^ and which no established rules can reach. Just such 
must have been the mode of preaching the gospel among the 
Maroons, if an amelioration of their condition, and, infinitely 
above all, the welfare of their souls, were the great objects 
which the missionary had in view. 

For though in some places it might be said that they associat- 
ed together, and lived in a state of society, in towns which 
they had erected, yet multitudes were scattered upon the moun- 
tains, and lived in a manner as solitary as the wild boars which 
they pursued. These must have been sought out in their lonely 
habitations, or the instructions which were intended for them 
could not be conveyed. No other method could therefore have * 
been adopted than that of an established itinerancy, which 
might have given, the missionaries a discretionary power to travel 
among them, and seize those favourable moments of which 
none oqt themselves could judge. 

It was by the adoption of similar methods that the Jesuits 
acquired such an amazing influence over the Indians of South 
America, and bound them to their interests by almost indissolu- 
ble ties. But how politic soever these Jesuits were in the adop- 
tion of the means, their views were sordid, and terminated in 
that worldly interest with which the gospel disowns all con- 
nesion. Hence no beneficial consequences resulted from their 
labours, at least none that could lead the savage nations to hap- 
piness and to God. God has declared that his ministers must 
be crucified to the world and every sordid interest, and his 
blessing has invariably accompanied the exertions of those 
who have answered this glorious character. Hi;^ promise is still 
the same ; and he has assured us, that our labour shall not be in 
vain in the Lord. 
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Crunty of iiideUiS^^^scription of St. Jago de ta Vega^ mr Sfa» 
nisk Totvn^ both ancient and modern — public bath — magtstrac^ 
''^-police — number of inhabitants^^mode tf living — Passage Fort 
'^P.ort Henderson— Sixteen Mile Walh^Stvilte Nueva—itt 
ruins visited h/ Sir Hans Shane, 

TH)K COUNTY OF MIDDLESE3(« 

Descriptiofi of St. Jagp de la Vega^ or Spanish Town, and thg 

other Towns and Parishes, btc^ 

Jrl AVIKG taken a genefal sturejr of" Jamaica^ andconttdered 
it in a collective point of view, we now proceed to a nearei' 
inspection, in which we must dissect and analyze its partsw Ed-^ 
joyihg the same common «)Temment with ourselves, and being 
peopled with inhabitants from various parts of the British do- 
minions, a likeness to our native land is preserved, not only 
in constitution and laws, but also in those subordiiate depart- 
ments which appear in topographical descriptions. 

The island is divided into counties^ and these counties agaki 
into .parishes; all which divisions bear a near resemblance to 
those of the mother country. The names of the counties are 
Middlesex, Suny, and Cornwall t to each of these we shall direct 
the attention of the reader as they pass in succession before us, 
noting at the same time those peculiarities in them which may 
be deemed worthy of regard. We shall begin with Middlesex, 
and the town of St. Jago de la Vega, or Spanish Town. 

This capital of the county of Middlesex, now most commonly 
csdled Spanish Town, may be considered as the metropolis ik 
the island. As it is the residence of the governor, and both 
the lefi;islative assembly and the supreme courts of Judicature 
hold their sessions in it, the principal inhabitants dF the two 
other cotmties frequently resort to it on business. It is 
situated in a pleasant valley on the banks of the river caUed Rio 
Cobre, and in the time of the Spaniards was very populous. 
At that period it contained upwards of SOOO private houses, 
b^des several superb public edifices^ particularly an abbey and 
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two churckesy named the Redand the White Cross churches:-^ 
on the site of the former^ the present Protestant church wa« 
erected* It is related^ that these were the only religious ed^cet 
which were not destroyed in the time of Cromwell. 

The native indolence of the Spaniards had sufl^ed thetslaa4 
to languish under the exuberance of wild fertility ^ and the ftuy 
of our soldiers in Cromwell's time almost completed the descda* 
tion* The cattle, which swarmed in multitudes, were destroyed 
with wantonness ^ and the provisions which were growing in 
the earth were rooted up. ^Public edifices became public vie* 
tims, and the effects of conquest were ruin and destruction. In 
the midst of these contemptiUe triumphs, they likewise demo- 
lished a great number of private houses j and many others wera 
sixfi^red, in the course of time, to fall into ruins : so that at 
present, being an inland town, and not concerned in the gene^ 
val commerce of the island, Spanish Town is reduced ^^in a 
narrow compass. The number of houses inhabited l^ white 
persons do not amount to more tha|i five hundred, belonging 
chiefly to wealthy pepple, and the principal officers of govern-r 
ment, with their dependents, who live in a very gay and very 
luxurious style. 

The principal public edifice Is, the government or kihg'f 
house, erected by a general contribution of the wealthy plan- 
ters and other inhabitants of the island. It is sumptuously fur- 
nished, the total expenditure amounting to i?30,000, Jamaica 
currency ; and is esteemed, by the best judges who have visited 
the West India Islands, to be the nobl^ government house in 
the British Colonies: it is even twice as magnificent as that 
of the United States. I^ situation is on the great square ov 
parade. 

On the opposite side, directly fronting this magnificent resi- 
dence of the governor's for the time being, the inhabitants of 
the island began about the year 1756 to erect, at their own ex- 
pens^, an immense pile of spacious apartments, rather than a 
regular house. These are calculated to contain, under one roof, 
the assembly-room or house of commons, the speaker's cham- 
ber, the court-house, and jury-room, on the upper story ^ and 
on the ground floor, suitable offices for th^ secretary of the 
idand, the provost marshal, the register pf the court of chan- 
cery, and the clerks of the crown and of the coprts ot law. 
Such a vast undertaking necessarily made but a slow progress^ 
the sums requisite to complete the whole being paid m by in- 
stahnents $ so that it was upwards of thirty year9 before it wa9 
entirely^ occujned. 

This new building supplies the place of the old court-hous^ 
on th^ north side of the parade* Here every comngndfr ui 
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chiefs on his first arrival, takes the usual oaths, before he enten 
upon the functions of his government. At other times it b 
used for the elections of parish officers ; and upon any occasion 
of internal alarm, or the apprehension of an invasion finom 
foreign enemies, when the is^d is subjected to martial law, it 
serves as a guard-room for the militia. Another remarkable 
building on . the south side of the square is the arsenal, still 
called the chapel, because it was formerly consecrated to public 
worship : it generally has a considerable stand of small arms, 
amounting to about 3000 musquets with bayonets, and 500 
brace of pistok, kept in good order by an sraiourer, who has 
a salary voted annually by the assembly. Close to this arsenal 
is the guardnroom for the body guard, consisting of files of 
regular troops doing duty daily by rotatioui in atten^laqce upon 
the governor. 

The private houses of the En^ish^ Irish, and Scotch rendents 
in this town, are generally divided into three c om p artm ents i 
the front is sheltered by piazzas, under which the fiimily pas^ 
a great part of their time, to enjoy the shade and the cpoling 
breeze : the centJcal entrance is by a hall, communicatiBg with 
bed-chambers at each end, and having an opening to the back 
part of the house, formed by an arch, which in some houses is 
cased with mahogany, and in others is only covered with plaster. 
Though the back rooms are little better than sheds, yet they are 
used occasionally as bed-chambers, dressing-closets, or other 
purposes of convenience only. The kitchens and other ofiices 
are judiciously arranged, in this warm climate, at a considerable 
dbtance from vtbe dwelling-houses, which by these means are 
kept clean and wholesome ; and this practice prevails throughout 
the island. Of late years the planters have not only enlarged 
their houses, but have decorated them with costly furniture and 
ornaments, contrary to the custom of their ancestors. These 
latter w^re used to content themselves with simple habitations, 
which thyy called tnake-siiftSf poorly furnished; the walls being 
only coated with plaster, and here and there covered with com- 
mon prints and old maps, neither of which were framed. At 
present, sashes with Venetian blinds grace their windows ; and 
elegant pier glasses, lustres, girandoles, sophas, and tlie most 
fashionable mahogany chairs, commodes, &c. -with the most 
beautiful painted fioor-cloths,' exhibit the opulence of the owners 
in their saloons and bed-chambers. 

The dnu'ch, situated in the south-east quarter of the town, 
is an el^g^tnt brick building, in shape representing a cross, con- 
sisting of four aisles, traversing each other at right angles. The 
pulpit, the pews, and the lining of the walls, are of cedar and 
mahogany : the pavement is chiefly marble. At the west end 
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of tlie main aisle is a gallery, supported on stately columns, an4 
decorated with a very excellent prgan, which cost j£440 ster* 
ling. The organist has a salary of ^1^0 a year, paid by the pa« 
rishioners, besides other emoluments. 

The Jews, who are very numerous, have a synagogue in th^ 
eastern quarter of the town, near the river. They are also air 
lowed by the clerk of the market, whose duty it is to take care 
that the meat exposed to sale is sound and fresh, a butcher of 
their own, who, besides slaughtering his beasts according to the 
Mosaic law, generally selects the fattest and the finest. 

The barracks for the regular forces are sjtuated in the 
southern quarter, on an airy, healthy spot, on the deplivity of 
the rock on which the town is built. They consist in front of 
a lofty brick building, containing two stories ; the back part 
opens into a spacious square court, surrounded with shed-room$ 
capable of holding three hundred men : but the accommodar 
tions for the officers being found insufficient for th^ purpose* 
they are lodged in private houses at the public expence ; so tha% 
the soldiers are left too much to themselves. With respect tQ 
the militia, they have no stationary residence; and are strangely 
composed of a mixture of Christians, Jews, Pagans, wh^tes^ 
mulattoes, ^nd negroes, forming about six regiments of cavalry 
jind inf'^try. 

The other public buildings of less note are, the hospital, th^ 
county gaol, the free-school, and the poor-house. The streets 
are rendered inconveniently narrow by the piazzas before the 
houses ; and, for want of a proper breadth, the wind not hav- 
ing sufficient space to circulate freely through them, the sultry 
heat of the summer months is considerably increased. The 
river Cobre, which washes the foot of the town, is of essential 
service to its environs ; not only by its constant supply of water 
for the common use of the inhabitants, but in promoting 
health and cleanliness. Every day in the year, hundreds of 
mulattoes and negroes of both sexes repair to it, to wash them- 
selves and their linen ; but for the former purpose the white 
inhabitants resort to the'bath, which is kept in order at the pub- 
lic expense, and lies near the valley, or great savanna. In this 
neighbourhood there are a great number of stones, of perhaps 
superior dimensions to any that can be found in any other spot 
upon the face of the earth. It is absolutely astonishing to see 
so many, and some of them of such extraordinary magnitude 
as to be equal to houses or large ships. From the valley you 
bend your course, in a south-west direction, creeping over, 
under, ^d around these vast pebble hills, till you come to the 
extremity of th^ land. Your guide will then conduct you 
through a low and narrow arch, formed by two rocksj into a 
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qpairious bach^ rather larger than the chapel used for early 
morning prayers in St. Paul's Cathedralt Iiondon. The wayet 
«re incessantly scowling and battling round about, except on 
the entering side ; so chat it is with difficulty you can make 
yourself heard by your companions, by shouting to them. No 
sharks can annoy you in this pool ; nor is there much danger of 
drowning, for the deepest part does not exceed six feet^ There 
are convenient recesses for undressing, and it is usual to plunge 
in at once, to participate of one of the greatest luxuries that any 
person can enjoy in this warm climate. In looking upwards, 
the appearance of the roof b truly appalling; the stones are appa- 
rently so irregularly huddled together, and in such disorder, that 
the whole scene, at the $rst view, is frightful to a person of fee* 
Ue nerves. But wh^n you examine with due attention the con* 
struction of the impending arch, you soon find that what ap» 
peared at first to be all confusion, is regularity itself: fbr the 
stones seem to be culled, united, and locked together, as if 
{>repared and adjusted by minute and deliberate admeasure* 
inent; justifying the beautiful observation of Pope, 

** All nature is but art unknown to thee.** 

But perhaps few theatres on the ereat globe itself can exhi« 
bit a greater variety of scenery, or mdulge the admirers of the 
sublime and wonderful with (Usplays of magnificence e<jual to 
the island of Jamaica, where 

*' Majestic nature standi 
With all her circling wonders round her.** 

Spanish Town is alternately under a civil and a military go* 
vernment. The civil powers, which consist of a custos, or cSef 
magistrate, and a sufficient number of justices of th^ p^ce and 
constables,'exerci8e their authority from the rising to the setting 
of the sun. But after the day shuts in, it becomes a regular 
garrison; the eentinels challenge all passengers by calling aload» 
*^ Who goes there V* and an obstinate refusal to answer, after 
three repetitions of the same question, endangers the life of the 
party; as the centinek have it in their choice to fire at the ofien* 
der, or to call put a guard to take him into custody. Parties of 
soldiers likewise patrol the streets all night, to prevent robbe* 
ries, and to apprehend all disorderly persons, who, the next 
day, are delivered over to the civil poweri to be deak with ac- 
cording to law* 

The number of the inhabitants residing in the town does 

not exceed six thousand, including the people of colour i but 

as the precincts of the parish of St, Catharine extend some miles 

into the adjacent coqntryt the population may be estimated to 

8 
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icfna a total of 10,000 persons of all coinple9Uom> including 
males, females, and children. 

The wealthier inhabitants keep their coaches or chariots; and 
the shopkeepers have their two-wheel chaises, or kittereens, sa 
called from having been first imported from Kettering in North- 
amptonshire. Such as cannot afford a carriage, even the poorest 
freed negro, in general, will not be without a saddle-horse. 

The tradesmen derive their chief support from the residence 
of the governor, the officers of state and of the army, the gen^ 
tkmen of the long robe, the members of the assembly, and the 
council ; and likewise from the conflux of people who visit the 
town from all parts of the island on their private afiairs> especi* 
ally during the sittings of the supreme court of law. These 
sittings comprise four months of the year, including the annual 
session of the assembly, which generally lasts from the begin- 
ning of October to Christmas. All is hmry, bustle, and amuse* 
ment, in these seasons; and from enjoying the stillness and 
tranqpiiUity of a country village, the scene is totally cha^ged^ 
and the people are immersed in sensual pleasures. 

Postage Fortf an appendage of Spanish Town, was formerly 
called T%e Pastagiy from its being the place of embarkation for 
Port Royal: it is situated on the west side of the harbour, about 
three quarters of a mile from the river Cobre, and six miles 
from Spanish Town. It was once defended by a small fort, on 
which were mounted twelve pieces of ordnance \ but many 
years have elapsed since it was kept up in a state of defence. 
At present it is reduced to a small village, containing about fif- 
teen houses belonging to wharfingers, and the proprietors of 
whintesand hackney chaises, which constantly .ply at this places 
to carry passengers to and from the different towns of the 
county. But, from a want of depth of water sufficient iot 
•vessels of burden to come up nearer to the harbour of Spanish 
Town, it has lost a great part of its carryiiig trade. A new and 
more convenient navigation for shipping has been opened by a 
fXtbUc^spirited gentleman on the north-east side of Salt-pond, 
tmder cover of the Twelve^postles Battery; and it is deservedly 
named, after him, Port Henderson. It admits vessels of burden 
-very near the wharf. Besides its use for shipping of sugars and 
•other commodities with the utmost dispatch, Port Henderson 
affords a ready conununication> on that side of the harbour, 
with the British squadron stationed in time of war off the old 
town of Fort RoyaL On this account it has proved very con* 
venient for the security of the merchant ships sailing for Great 
'Britain. It is celebrated in the records of Jamaica as the land- 
JQ|^*place of Colonel Jackson^ who invaded the island in the 
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lime of the Spaniards, in the year 1638 ; and of VetiaUeSy Whd 
subdued it for our empire in 1655. 

There are sevefii dther parishes in the coiinty df MiddleseXf 
6f which we shaifi give such a concise account a^ is compatible 
with the limits of our work. Adjoining to St. Catharine^s on 
the east, and vnthin its precinct, is the parish of St. Dorothy, 
containing only one tdwti, named Old Harbour. This town 
consists of about thirty iiidifierent houses, mostly inhabited by 
wharfingers and factors. It had formerly a ^itiall fort, but it was 
hot thought of sufficient consec^uence to repay thp expenses of 
irepatring it. Indeed, the entrance into the bay is fully protected 
by the moals, which render th^ navigation so p^ilotis, that no 
eneih/s ship wdiild venture tb approach the town. The inner 
or eastern harbour, by wiilding nearly six miles inland, was so 
sheltered, that ships Were defended fi^om hurricanes; for which 
reason the Spaniards moored their galleons K^re during the stor- 
my seasons ; but the channel leading tb it is now so ch^adced with 
mud, that it is become useless. Even the merdiintmen which 
come to this port, to take in cargoes, lie further dut in the bay» 
Where there is depth of water for vessels of almbst any burden, 
aiid excellent anchorage. At the distance of two miles from 
the town, there is a ^mall hamlet called the Market, on account 
of a negro-market wliich is regularlv held there every Lord's 
Day * in the forenoon. In this market are sold poultry, eggs, 
com, and dther articles bf food. 

The parish of SK John has no town, but is entirely covered 
with mountains, hills, and vallies. It is watered by four rivers; of 
which the Rio Montano, or Mountain River, is the principal one : 
but though the climate is healthy, and the air cool and temperate, 
it is but thinly' inhabited, having only a few sugar plantations 
in isolated situations, Owing to the bad roads. HoWever, it is 
famed for the abundance of fine timber growing on the moun- 
tains, and for the perfection to which all Eturdpean culinary 
vegetables are brought ih the vftUies, particulai>ly in thf vale of 
Luidas. In this, as in the former parish, there aire barracks 
for soldiers at convenient stations. Those of St. John, which 
are built with stbue, conimaild a narrow pa^ of conmninicatioti 
between the north and south sides of tlie.island, and might be 
made a very strong military post, capable of containing a gar* 
tison of five himdred men« 



* The iiniyersftl practice in the towns of Jamaica, and in other ttlanda of 
the West Indies, of holding negro-markets on the sabbath, is one of the 
possest violations of that holy day; bat the fault chiefly lies with the wjiiie 
Inhabitants* 
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Sa Thomas in the t^ali^ the next parish, merits more partica* 
lar notice, as the major part of it lies in the delightful vale 
called Sixteen lifile Walk. This vale is resorted to by almost 
-all the principal' inhabitants of Spanish Town, and constitutes 
one of their most agreeable country excursions, either in car- 
riages «r on hoise-back* It b bounded towards the south by 
the parish of St. Catharine) is eleven miles long, eight faroad^ 
and contains nearly sixty thousand square acres. The southern 
borders are Weltered by the main ridge of mountains which 
traverse the island from east to west; and it is inclosed on 
every other quarter bv a circumvallation of high hills and 
mountains. It is fuU ot springs and rivulets, which unite with 
the larger streams. These, meering together near the opening 
between the mountains on the soum side of the vale, increase 
the waters of the river Cobre. This river, continuing its course 
irregularly between rocky mountains and precipices, in some 
places presents to the view an expanse of smooth water, and 
in others forms beautiful cascades. At that part of the vale, 
where it commences its course towards Spanish Town, it enters 
be tw een two yawning rocks, which seem as if they had been 
cleft asunder to giye it a passage. But one great disadvantage 
diminishes the numerous beauties of the romantic acenery of 
this, extensive vale. It is almost every day obscured by a thick 
fog, which begins to rise slowly cm the approach of evening, 
grow» denaer m the ni^t advances, is heaviest at break of day, 
and does not disperse till sdx)ut nine in the morning, when the 
l)yeat of the sun has rarefied the atmosphere. This log has been 
remarked as a sinjgnlar phenomenon mxn our first settlement in 
the island; and its physical causes have employed the pens of 
several of our learned men in the last century*, but without 
producing any incontn^wrtible d^ifton. But it is generally 
allonwd by the inhabitants, ihat it has the singular quality of 
not being unhealthy, like other ibgs* In feet, the air of the 
whole parish is accounlied very lali^brioBs ; insomuch that a vilU 
situated upon a mountain near the confines of St. Catharine's, 
was purchased some yean sJiiK^ by the Assembly, as an opca^ 
sional jretreat, during the hot months, for the commander in 
jchi^. This was ene of the first tracts of land settled with 
sugar plantati<His, die produce of which is at present ^eem^ 
to be of an excellent qualib^. 

Clarendon parish is one ot the largest, most healthy, and best 
cultivated districts in the whole island. It is watered, by no less 
than fifteen rivers, besides innumerable rivulets and springs. 
The Minho is the aq>ital river, which flows in a direct line to- 
wards the sea, upwards of tw^[ity-six miles on the south side 
pf the island; but^ with its various meanders, makes a course of 

vox., u Xx 
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more dian fifty. The rivers CaTe, Pedro, and Croftsj are 
remarkable for concealing themseWes under grtmnd after a 
course of several miles above. The vales between the moan-* 
tains are in general spacious, and enriched with fine cane land. 
The convemency of having wafter^miDs, and the firmness of die 
roads, have encouraged the inhabitants in this place to carry 
their sugar plantations much £urdier inland, than in any other 
part of the island; for there are some at the distance of twenty- 
two miles firom the shipping-place. In short, die settlers in 
this parish have ^ery source of identy in their hands, and 
therefore are in general qpulent, and improving in wedth. 
Yet it has no town, and only two small hamlets, namely, the 
Cross and the Chapel : the former .contains about ten houses, 
inhabited by Jews and mulattoes ; the latter consists of only 
seven or eight scattered houses, and the parish barracks, in which 
a company of regular troops is quartered. Divine service, for 
the convenience of the parishioiiers, is alternately performed 
here, and at the Cross->church. The rectoPs sdpend is j£*250 l 
but being an extensive and populous paridb, the living is repu- 
ted to be worth j£600 per annum. Besides sugar, ginger, and 
cocoa, cofiee is an article much cultivated in tibb parish. The 
ttinual crops of com are so gr^t, that it supplies rood ftir large 
<^ocks of poultry and hogs ; and the low lands abound with 
horses, sheep, and other catde. 

Vere is a precinct of the parish of Cbtfendon. It was once 
intended' to build a considerable town near the mooth of the 
river Minho, to be called Carlisle, in honour of the Earl of 
Carlisle, <me of theearly governors of the island : but the pbn 
not being carried into eicectition under suoceeding governors, it 
is at presetit only a small hamlet, named Carlisle Town, with 
)K>t more than twelve houses. It is memorable for having been 
die ^>ot where the French made an ineffectual attempt to in- 
vade die isknd in 1694 ; when they were gaUandy repobed fay 
an inferior force, consisting partly of remlar troops, but chiefly 
of the militia of t^e island. The pari£ church is a handsome 
edifice, elegandy ftmished within, has a good organ, and is 
^easantly ^tuated at about two miles and a half from the ftirt : 
It is surrounded with cotton^^ees, wkkh keep it cool. At a 
small distance, on the opposite bsmks of the river Mifliho, a free 
school was founded in 1741, under^^ managem^it of trustees, 
appointed by an act of Assembly, ^k1 supported by privia^e be- 
nefactions. In this school, the poor free children of the parislies 
of Clarendon and Vere, and of the adjacent settlements, are 
taught to read and write English, and are also instructed in 
Lann, Greek, and the Mathernatics. The principal shipping- 
places are at Carlisle Bay, vA near the mouth of Sah Rsveri 
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wkk& is nft?igable lor cstnoes and barges transporting produce 
from the inland plantations. Vere is also remarkable for a sin* 
^"gubr ridge of hUls, which form the promontory of Portland, 
9n eminence ten mii#s in lengthy and two in breadth. This 
headland projects over the sea coast, and commands an exten- 
sive view> by which the aj^Mroach of an enemy may be easily 
dctscneci* 

The high knds on both sides the Minho are cool and heal- 
thy, and the soil in general very fertile^ and chiefly cultivated 
with sugar canes. But the almost levd tract of land, which 
Continues from the sea to the mountains of Clarendon, upwards 
of sixteen miles in length, and fourteen In breadth, is chiefly 
laid down in pasture : it is famous for nuattonand poultry, with 
which the inhabitants carry on a large trade to the markets of 
the great towns. This parish also produces plentiful annual 
crops of Guinea com, and likewise pulse of various kinds, for 
the subsistence of the negroes. The early English settlers in 
this place, made immense fortunes by the cultivation and sale 
of indigo : such was the <^lence of the planters, that at one 
time more gentlemen's carriages were kept in this district, thaa 
an all the other parts of the island, except Spanish Town. Sut 
more modern proprietors have converted their lands into pas- 
ture, and attended chiefly to the raising of cotton and cattle ( 
so that the indigo works continued to be neglected^ till at 
length the cultivation was totally abandoned : upon the wholei^ 
die parish b said to be on the decline. 

Si. Mary is situated contiguous to St. George, Surry» on the 
east ; on the west to St. Anne $ on the south to St. Tliomas in 
the Vale ; and is bounded <» the north by an arm of the sea 
that separates Cuba from Jamaica. It is watted by twenty«4bur 
rtviets, the principal of which are the Sambre, the Nuevo, Bag- 
nal's Waters^ and Port Maria: it likewise has a number of 
springs and rivulets. The land is diversified by mountains, 
hills, dales, and vallies ; and in seneral the soil is fertile. 

The chief ports are, Anotto Say, Port Maria, Atu-acabessa, 
Saltgnt, and Kio Nuevo, all of them afibrding good anchorage. 
But there is no security for ships from the hurricanes, the ports 
being all exposed to the north* Two of these harbours are 
<Ustinguished in the history of this island for remarkable events : 
-— Port Maria, ^r the asylum afforded Cohimbus from a storm 
in which his vessel sprung a leak, and was. near foundering ; 
and Rio Nuevo, for the decisive victory obtained by General 
D'Oyley over the Spaniards, which gave the possession of the 
whole idand to our troops. The weather of this parish is rainy 
during the greatest part of the year, and so cold that most ^ 
iht houses have chiamies, independently of the kitcheoft— a 
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tircumstance vfaich is rarely to be found ia any other luMuef on 
the island. Frequent insurrections of the negro slaves ii^ this 
parish, have occasioned the bnilding of no less than four bar- 
racksi at which small corps of regular troops are stationed. 
Each barrack will hold sixty men ; and Fort Haldane^ at the 
entrance of the harbour of Port'Maria, is always kept in a state 
of defence^ to guard against an attack from a loreign enemy. 

There are three hamlets in this parish, at Rio Nuevo, Port 
Maria, and Saltgut, having from eight to twelve houses in each, 
inhabited mostly by store4eeepers, wharfingers, and shopkeepers. 
The mulattoes smd freed negroes have a separate town, called 
Scots^hall and Negro Town. The chief productions oJF Vere» 
are sugar, rum, a small quantity of indigo, cofiee, tobacco, and 
com. llie great plenty of water and provisions occasions an 
abundant breed of hogs; but neither poultry nor sheep thrive 
well, owing to the unsuitableness of the grass, and the too 
great moisture of the atmosphere. But still the land' is capable 
of consideraUe improvement ; and it is probable that in time, 
though it was^ the last settled of any district of the island, it 
-will become populous and permanently prosperous. 

St, Ann^s parish joins St. Mary on the east quarter ; St. 
James, Cornwall, on the west; Clarendon and St. Thomas, to 
the south ; and is bounded on the north by the sea. Twelve 
rivers supply it ^th plenty of water, and greatly contribute to 
ks fertility. The Rio Bueno, St. Anne's great river, the Roar- 
ing, and the White rivers, are the principal. The harbours are^ 
St. Anne's Bay, Dry Harbour, Rio Bueno, Ocho Rios, and Run- 
away Bay. The bay of St. Anne is defended by a reef of rocks, 
stretching almost across its entrance, and leaiving only a small 
channel tor ships to go in and come out. The bason, by means 
of this barrier, and cS two points of land projecting from the 
shore in the form of the points of a crescent, is so effectually 
sheltered, that the vessels which are stationed in it are at aU 
times riding at anchor in smooth water* Another advanuge is 
the great c^pth of the harbour, which will admit the largest 
•West Indiamen to load here with sugars, laying their broad« 
sides close to the wharf. It is defended by a strong battery ; 
and a company of regular infantry is stationed at the nexghboui<- 
ing^barracks. 

The town of St. Anne contains between forty and fifty houses^ 
separated from each other, and extending along the beadu On 
the western side of the bay stands the parish church, a very 
'handsome edifice : and upon an eminence, a most delightful 
spot, in the centre of the present town, stood the Old Spanish 
Tovm of S^villa Nueva, or New Seville. The remains of this 
famous cityi whose magnificent puUic buildings were ereaed 
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tmder tKe guidance of Peter Maitir, or Martyr^ abbot of the 
cathedral, are still visible, in the ruins of a castle and a cathedral, 
and other fragments that have been dug up at different times.. 
These had been carefully preserved when Sir Hans Sloane visit- 
ed the town of St. Anne's, in the year 1688, who gives a minute 
detail of those antiquities in his history* of Jamaica.* 

The inhabitants of St. Anne carried on some traffic for mules 
and other cattle with the Spaniards of the island of Cuba, wha 
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* I obeerrcd (says Sr Hans Sloane) the nuns of the town called Sevilla, 
among which was a church, built by Peter Martyr of Angleria, of a sort of 
freestone, to be had near this dty, wad bricks. A pavement was found two 
miles Irom the church. The city was so large, it had a fortified castle, the 
walls of pebble and brick; it was and is a good port. There was formerly 
here one great sugar work« at a pretty distance, the mill whereof went by 
water, which was brought some miles thither. The axletree of this is to be 
•een entire at this day. The town as now Captain Hemmings* plantation, lie 
church was not finished ; it was twenty paces broad, and tmrty paces long. 
There were two rows of pillars within : over the place where the satar was ta 
be, were some carvings, under the ends of the arches. It was built of a soit 
of stone, between freestone and marble, taken out of a quarry about a mile 
up in the hills : the houses and foundations stand for several miles along, and the 
l^round towards the country is rising. Captain Hemmings told me lie some- 
times found pavements undfer his canes three feet covered with earth, and 
several times wells, and sometimes burial-stones &iely cut. 

M There are the beginnings of a great house, called a Monastery, but I 
suppose the house was designed for the governor. There were two coats 
of arms lay by, not set up, a Dualone, and that of a Count, I suppose, 
belonging to Columbus, his Casiily, the proprietors of the island. There had 
been raised a town, part brick ana part hewn stone, as also several battlements 
on it, and other lower buildings not finished. At the church lie several archedl 
stones to complete it, which had never been put up, but lay among the canea; 
The rows of pillars within were for the most part plain. In tkt Hmt of the S/a* 
niardt^ it wat tAwght the Sunfeaiu had been eutoff lytke /«&»/, on/ m Me tmtrtk 
i^ unjiiusked, 

. ^ when the English took the island, the ruins of this city were so ovcfw 
grown with wood, that they were all turned black ; nay, I saw a Mammee 
Tree, or bastard Mammee Tree, grow within the walls or tower, so high that 
ft must have been a large gun could kill a bird on the top of It ; and the most 
part of the timber felled off this place when it was planted, was si'zty feet 09 
jnore long. A great many wells are on this groiud* The west gate of the 
church was a very fine work, and stands very entire: it was seven feet wide, 
and was as high before the arch began. Over the door in the middle was our 
Saviour's head, with a crown of thorns, between two angtls \ on the right 
side, a small round figure of some saint, with a knife stuck mto his head ; on 
the left, a Virgin Mary, or Madona, her arm tied in three places, Spanish 
fashion." Sir Hans Sloane's Introduction, vol. I. page 66, 67. 

We may easily learn from this quotation, that the town of Sevilla, though 
now nothing but ruins, was once a place of considerable extent and popuu* 
cion. And we may alsp infer, from the unfinished state in which the public 
edifices appeared when inspected by Sir Hans Sloane, that the town was de- 
serted on some sudden emergency. Its appearance, therefore, combines with 
other corroborating dreumstances^ to assure us that the Spaaiardt vftre ati •jp 
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came over in the course of a single night) in small dedbed 
sels^ and sometimes even in open boats. This intercom'se, how- 
ever> proved very detrimental to the settlers in this parish; for 
the Spaniards seduced many of the negroes by alluring pro- 
mises; and likewise privately kidnapped them with impunity. 
Consideringy therefore, that the^ passage is so shorty and that 
a liegro flying to Cuba becomes, on his arrival there, the pro- 
perty of the Spanish crown, is baptized into the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith, and cannot be recovered by his heretic master, it 
is wonderful that the desertion was not greater. And this is 
still more surprisioE, as the court of Spain avowedly protected 
these refugees; and, so recently as the year 1768, refused to 
deliver up a number of slaves belonging to British masterSf 
though application was made for thek restitution by our ambas- 
sador at the court of Madrid. 

From White River to Rio Bueno, the eastern and western 
boundaries of the parish, a level ground extends for the space 
of twenty-four miles along the coast. Its greatest breadth, to 
the foot of the hills, does not exceed one mile, the hiOs gra- 
dually ascending to high mountains. The soil of this tract of • 
land is, for the most part, a shallow stratum of mould, upon 
a white hot marl, which produces, with good management^ 
moderate crops of canes. It is therefore well covered with 
sugar pbntations, and the hills with Fimento*trees ; immense 
WMxis of this plant overspreading them to a great distance firom 
the coast. 

Two very extraordinary natural curiosities, highly gratifying 
to the view of the numerous qieceators who resort to them, are 
exhibited in this psurish. The first is a surprising cascade, 
formed by a branch of the Rio Alto, or High River, which is 
supposed to re-emerge, (after a subterraneous current of several 
miles,) between Roarittg River plantation and Menzie's Bog. 
The hills in this quarter are many of them composed of a sta- 
lactite matter; by whose easy solution, the waters oozing 
through the rodcs are copiously charged with it, so that they 
incrustate all bodies deposited in them. The socu-ce of this 
river is at a very considerable elevation above the level of the 
sea, and at a great distance from the coast. From thence it 
runs between the hills successively, broad or contracted, as they 
on each side s^proach nearer, or recede further from one ano- 
ther. In one ot the more extended spaces, it expands its water 
in a gentle descent among a very curious group of Anchovy 
Pear trees, whose sm^ewiin^ roots intercept the shallow stream 
in a multitude of different mrectfons. The water thus retarded 
deposits its grosser contents, which» in the course of time^ have 
formed various incrustations «around as many cisterns spnsad 
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in bexutifiil ranb, gradually xising one above another. A sheet 
of water, transparent as crystal, confbirming itself to the flight 
of steps, overspreads their surface ; and, as the rays of light or 
sunshine play between the waving branches of the treesj it de- 
scends glittering with a thousand variegated tints. 

The mcrustadon in many parts is sufficiently solid to bear the 
weight of a man : in others it is so thin, that some personSj 
whose curiosity induced diem to venture too far, found them- 
selves suddenly phmged up to the waist in a cold bath. The 
sides of the cisterns, or reservoirs, are formed by broken boughs 
and limbs mcmsted over; and they are supported by the 
trunks of trees, promiscuously growing between them. The 
cisterns themselves are always full of water, which trickles down 
from one upon another ; and although several of them are six 
or seven feet deep, the spectator may clearly discern whatever 
lies at the bottom. The laminx^ which envelop them are in 
general bsi£ an inch thick. To a superficial observer, their 
sides have the appearance of stone ; but upon breaking any of 
them, there is found either a bough between the two incrusting 
coats, or a vacant space which a bough had once filled, but 
which, having mouldered away after a great length of time, had 
left the cavity. After dancing over these innumerable cisterns* 
the pellucid element divides itself into two currents $ and then 
idling in with other neighbouring rivulets, composes several 
smaller but very beautiful falls. In fine, though verbal descrip- 
tion is inadequate, it is hoped that the Plate annexed will con- 
vey some toleraUe idea of this admirable workmanship of the 
Divine Architect. 

The other cascade, though so named by the bihabitants, may 
be more fn'operly denominated a cataract, similar to that of the 
Rhine, at Schaffhausen, in Switzerland. It proceeds firom the 
White River, which is of considerable magnitude ; and, after 
fl course of about twelve miles among the mountains, precipi- 
tates its waters in a fall of about three hundred feet, oHiquely 
measured, wkh such a hoarse and thundering noise, that it is 
distinctly heard at a vety great distance. Through the whole 
^descent, it is broken and interrupted hv a regular succession of 
steps, fbrmed by a stalactite matter, mcmsted over a kind of 
soft chalky stone, which yields easily to the chisel. Such a vast 
discharge of water, thus wildly agitated by the steepness of the 
fall, dasliing and foaming from step to step, with all the impe- 
tuosity and rage peculiar to this element, exhibits an agreeable, 
and at the same time an awful scene. The grandeur of this spec- 
tacle Is also astonishineiy increased by the fresh supplies which 
the torrem receives after the rainy seasons. At those periods, 
the »aring of the flood, reverberated from the adjacent rocks^ 
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trees^ and lulh ; the tumultuous Tiolence of the catara^ roIHng 
down with unremitting fuiy; and the gloom of the oyerhanpn|^ 
woody contrasted with the soft serenity of the sky, the bnlli- 
ancy of the spray, the flight of birds soaring over the lolrf 
summits of the mountains, and the placid surrace of the bason^ 
at a little distance from the foot of the fall, form an accumula- 
tion of objects, most happily blended together, and beyond the 
power of words to express. To complete this animating pic«* 
ture dtawn by the hand of Nature, or rather of nature^s God^ 
a considerable number of tall and stately trees, beautifully in- 
termixed, ri^ gracefidly from the margin on each »de. The 
bark and fblia^ of these trees are diversified by a variety of 
lovely tints. And from the bason itself, two elegant trees, of 
the palm species, appear like two straight columns erected in the 
water, and towering towards the sky ; planted at such equal 
distances from the banks on each side, that the hand of art 
could not have effected, by rule, more exactness and propriety 
in the positions. 

Another celebrated curiosity in this parish is, the .wonder^* 
ful grotto near Dry Harbour, about fourteen miles west from 
St. Anne's Bay. It is situated at the foot of a rocky hill, under 
which it runs a considerable way : it then branches into several 
adits, some of which penetrate so far, that no person has yet 
ventured to discover thar termination. The entrance has a 
truly Gothic appearance. It exhibits the perpendicular front 
of a rock, having two arched entrances about t¥renty feet asun* 
der, whidh seem as if they had been formerly door-ways. In 
the centre of the rock, between these portals, is a natural niche^ 
about four feet in height, and as many from the ground. In 
thk niche, it is conjeaured, that a Madona was placed at some 
early period of time ; especially as there is a small excavatioii 
in the form of a bason at the foot of the niche, projecting a 
little beyond the sur&ce of the rock, and seeming to be a pro* 
per reservoir for the kofy'Water ol the Roman Catboljcs. not 
this idea implies the workmanship of art, and that the grotto 
was amciendy inhabited; neither of which circumstances is to 
be traced in Long's detail^ description of the interior recestev 
which does not materially differ from the d w^iptions of other 
grottos and subterraneous cavities in various parts of the globe. 

This parish is in a course of progressiva improvement, which 
is capable of being carried to a great extent, by the cultivation 
of its waste lands. Comparatively speaking, Jamaica, like mamy 
pther. portions df the New World, is yet m a state of infrncy} 
and though it has made rapid advances towards maturity, much 
jet remams undone. To combine the powers of the soil with 
those of the climates and to make them both observe the im» 



poHxat porposes of life^ require a portion of tiihe which rarely 
accompanies the life of man. 

The internal resources of the island are certainly considera* 
blcf and the advantaees of its situation are become an artificial 
source of irealtlu Happy woiild it be if^ in the midst of sur^ 
rounding affluence and plenty, it could be added, that the gra- 
titude of its white inhabitants kept an equal pace with the daily 
blessings which they derive from God I Happier still would it 
be, if the infinite love of Jesus Christ were felt in all its znU 
mating influences I Happy would it be for them, if they knew, 
in the day of their ^isitation> the things which belong to theti" 
endless peace I 
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HZSTOar OF JAMAICA^. 



vemencis^ and advanUiges — Port Jko^; its calamkif^^ prestnt 
.ccnditionj and means of Jefsttce^^parochial ^dwiswu^ advan^ 
tages ; variety rf productions ; natural curiosities, Mnd tmdtcimai 
waters. 



THE COUNTY OF 9URRT. 

Description of Kingston , the county town^ andef its other tomms 

and parishes , CsTr. 

J. HIS county comprises sevm parishes^ and ten towns and 
villages, or hamlets, of which Kingston is not only the county 
town, but likewise a distinct and the first parish. Its geogra- 
phical situation is in 17^ 59i north latitude-, and 76° H west 
longitude from Greenwich. It has been ab-eady noticed^ that 
this town owed its foundation to the almost total destruction of 
Port Royal by dreadful earthquakes and fires^ This calamity 
obliged the inhabitants to flee to this district in 1692, and to 
erect new habitations for themselves, their families and depen- 
dants, in the course of the following year, on the spot where 
the improved and greatly enlarged city now stands, ^fhe origi- 
nal plan was drawn by Colonel Lilly, a very able military and 
civil engineer. The town is erne mile in length, and iLilf a 
mile in breadth. It is laid out in thirty-five streets, traversing 
each other at right angles. It has, besides, a great number of 
lanes, alleys, and passages ; on which are finished, according 
to a bte account, nearly two thousand handsome houses, occu- 
pied by the white inhabitants ; exclusively of those of the peo- 
ple of colour, and the negro huts; making in all about four thou- 
sand large and small buildings. The present number of the 
whites IS estimated at seven thousand ; and tlie total of both 
sexes, and of all complexions and conditions, amounts to nearly 
twenty-seven thousand. In general, the houses, esjfecially in 
the upper part of the town, are much superior to those of Spa- 
v&ix Town. Some of them are really sumptuous, being two 
or three stories high, with a convenient arrangement of cham- 
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bers,* ToamfoT tfit reception o£ componyi aad oSkes &r fau-<: 
siness* The &o]it&o£ most of them are defimded £nom rainy. 
sand riiaded'. frosi the heat of the sun, by piazzas on the ground 
&Qor^ and by coveced* galleries to the upper stories : tbej are 
also elegantly fiimbhed, and kept very dean. 

1 he town being situated cm. the north side of the haxtbour^- 
vendemit very convenient for the shipping ; especially as the 
channel, which is formed by an inlet from the sea^ is deep enough*. 
Sas a con8idite:^bIe way both above and below the tovn, to ad- 
nut sh^ a£ the g^atest burden. The eastern branch of the 
harbour, wfaick faces the town,, is so capacious, that a thousand 
fiail may anchor in it. Even at the whara, the water is so deep*, 
that vessels of two hundred tons, lie alongside them to dellvec 
tbeir cargoes^ 

A ffcadual descent of about four miles and a hal^ from that 
side or the harbour where the town be^ns> to the loot of the 
Xiiguanea Mountains, gives the streets such a convenient slope 
as to prevent any stagnation of water in the teown. But, oir 
the other hand, it admits too easy a pasiage tor vast tocrentSy 
vhich sometimes rush with such impetuosity down the princii' 
pal streets, as to. render them almost impassably bjr wheel cac^ 
riages. Sometimes these floods cause a ^hoal^wa^er at the 
wharfi by depositing great <]uantities of rubbish and mud* by 
whsch means the channel is considerably contracted* It has 
been observed, that Kingston is secured from the danger of those 
dreadful conflagrations which destroyed Port Ro]^, Bridget 
Town in Barb^oes, and St. John's in Antigua, by haying 
wells and pumps in every principal street, conveniently placed^ 
and kept in good order, and fire-engines and buckets in the 
court-house. 

The great square, usually called the parade, from the tsoops 
performing their manual exercise in firont of the barracks, which 
occupy the north-west side, is the most admired quarter of the 
town, on account of the public buildines. The barracks com« 
prise convenient lodgings for two hundred prixrates and subal* 
terns, inclosed within a square which is walled round behind 
the officers' sqnrtments in the front of the ediiSee kxikingoa 
the parade^ The oflkers* apartments are very hambooiei The 
chvch is situated on the south-side of the square, and by its 
tower and s|nre is a considerable ornament to the town^ both 
when viewed at a distance and on the spot. The inside is dis» . 
tributed into four sudes, and its chief decoratiim is a very fine 
organ. Upon the whole, it is an elegant and specious edificei 
On the east side is the handsome chapel belonging to the so* 
ciety late in connexion wtthihe Rer. lobe Wesley; forthe pro^ 
per descr^prion of whtcbt 9fiA an elegantly engraved view^ ae« 
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the chapter on the progress of the Protestant Relmonfrom th# 
first settlement of our countrymen in the island of Jamaica. 

The streets are all wide and regular. The market-places are 
adapted to the conveniences of the inhabitants : they are situated 
at the bottom of the town, where they neither offer obstruc- 
tions to trade^ nor axmoyance to passengers. They are near die 
water's side; yet are sufficiently distant from the whar& to leare 
the transactions of that department free. 

At all seasons of the year, the markets of Kingston are wdl 
supplied with animal food, with fish, with vegetables, and widi 
a vast variety of firuits peculiar to the tropic^ regions. The 
supply being both great and regular, the prices are less exorbi- 
tant than at opanish Town, though the consumption is so great as 
to allow of no competition. The interpositions pf the magistrates 
tend to preserve regularity, and to administer justice, ynule the 
certaint^ of sale ensures a constant supply. 

As lungston is the emporium of the roreign commerce of the 
whole island, its population nurely fluctuates. It gradually in* 
creases in numbo*, without being exposed to th(»e variations 
which are felt at Spanish Town m>m occasional viritors, who 
either throng the streets, or leave the town half desolated^ at 
certain seasons of the year. 

As it does not enter into the plan pf this work to discuss 
conunercial subject;, we shall only observe, that there are no 
sugar plantations in the parisht and scarcely any other cultiva- 
tion than that of grass-pens. 

Of the town cS Port Royal, sufilcient mention has already 
been itoauie, in the narrative of the successive devastations whkh 
terminated in its ruin in 1692 \ for though it w^s rebuilt and 
re-peopled in a certsun degree, yet all hopes of its re-establish* 
ment as a trading town were given up after the dreadful fire in 
1703, which conflagration destroyed the new buildings that 
had been erected, and had been increasing firom the former to 
the latter period. The few houses which escaped that fire were 
demolished by the great hurricane that happened oh the 28th 
of August, 1722, which was severely felt throughout the whole 
island, and did considerable damage to the houses and planta- 
tions in every district. Few of the inhabitants of Port Royal 
lost their lives; but in its harbour, the catastrophe was dread- 
fuL << Of thirty-sij^ merchant ships and sloops, only ten were 
to be seen after the storm ^^ '* and it was computed," says Long, 
^< that four hundred persons perished in the harbour, amongst 
vdiom were two hundred negro slaves on board a ship fitun the 
coast of Guinea, which ftmndered at her anchor.^ The whole 
jpartsh has ever since been in a declining state i the inland part 
peing too runed or^ steep to admit of any connderahlQ ^^« 
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llemettt, and the tract adjacent to the coast being rather sterile^ 
and destitute of a good shipping-place. The fortifications, howw 
ever, which defend the harbour, are constantly kept in the best 
order ; and as a place of defence. Port Royal is at present high- 
ly valuable, afibfding security to the whole island. Ships of 
war, in advancing towards the harbour, must necessarily pass be* 
tween shoals and rocks through a difficult channel; and they 
^re ineidtably exposed to a severe fire, without a possibility o£ 
bringing their guns to bear. Ahead they have to encounter a 
battery of twelve guns, called the Twelve Apostles, mostly fortv* 
two pounders, built on a point of Saltpan Hill, which woiu4 
rake them the whole way, till they tacked to stand up the har- 
bour. They would then be exposed to the fire of this battery 
on one side, to that of the fort on the other, and in front to 
(he battery of Fort Augusta* This last fort b erected on Moa* 
qmto Point, a sandy peninsula, about two miles in length, and 
▼ery narrow, projecting from the north-east side of the Saltpan 
HiU, and forming a kind of lunette an the west side of the 
harbour. At the point, the ship channel between the harbours 
of Fort Royal and Kingston, is not a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
and would probably become shoal water, if it were not for the 
river Cobre running through it into the sea. This fort mounts 
eighty-six large guns, and contains an e^ctensive magazine,a house 
for the commander, and barracks for three hundred men, witli 
aU convenient offices, especially bomb-proof casemates. A 
proper garrison is resident in this fort, which is reputed to be a 
very healthy station. Its distance from Port Royal is about two 
miles, and from Kingstcm three and a half. We need, there- 
fore, no farther proof of its importance as a safe-guard to the 
whole island. 

The parish of St, Andrew is contiguous, on the south side^ 
to the harbour and parish of Kingston. It has no town, but a 
very pleasant hamlet, called Half-way Tree, situated at little 
more than two miles distance from Kingston, at the traverse of 
three grent roads, leading to Spanish Town, to St. Mary, and 
St. George. It enjoys a salubrious air, and delightful prospect ; 
and the whole paruh is abundantly supplied with w^ter by the 
streams of fourteen rivers. The principal of these rivers are, 
the Wagwater, which falls into the sea on the north side, ^er 
a course of about thirty miles % the Hope, which crosses the 
east side \ the Pedro, which enters St. Thomas in the Vale, on 
the west; and the Salt River, which discharges itself into the 
harbour at the notth-west point of Hunt's Bay. These rivers 
are navigated bjr flat-bottomed- barges and canoes, which are 
generally used for conveying grass^ wood> limei and stones, tQ 
))^ town pf Kinp^. 
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the hamkt of Hsilf^wtj Tree> vhid: comabiar about 
twelve or fourteen house8> the uugestic blbe- mKHintains are sees 
rising one above the other iamdatioaf tiUidief seem to- touch 
the ploods. On each side are lively fields of canes^ intermiaMd 
with elegant villas of the planteusn and pasture lands ;. and^ in 
front, the harbours of Kingston and Port Royal, crowded with, 
ships, some riding at anchoE, and othess under satl in^ different 
cEre^ions* Proceeding from the village, about two miles to 
the northward, along a road of easy ascent^ the* curioos tr»- 
vteUer arrives at the foot of the ligoaiiea Meantainar: these are 
the first steps leading up^ to that vast pile of mountainsy, which, 
form a Idnd of chain connecting the eastern andr western eoftstft 
of the island. The foremost towards the village are of a mo* 
derate height, serving as natural buttresses to sustain the inte-* 
rior and more massive : £uther on, they are found tio increase in: 
magnitude and elevation, till the highest of aU» called the Blue 
Monntain Ridges^ is attained* In short, whoever penetrates 
into these enchanting regions, finds every fresh ascent, howevec 
short, affording not only a fresh zjar^ but new scenes of nature^ 
with respect to prospect, fdiants^ and aatmals. The btf dsy the 
animals, and the insects, are many of them totally di^rent 
from those that are to be met with in the lower grounds : and 
tbe wfade face of things bears so little similitude to what is ob* 
servaUe in other parts of the isbnd, thair it haa the appearance 
of a foreign country. The inhabitants of these mountains en* 
joy good health, and ate free from those bisi diseases which 
too often ravage the towns, pasticdiarly Kingston. Upon the 
whole, tins psuish i& in a flourishing, condition, and annually 
increasing in the number of its sHgar pIaatation8» 

The admired parish of St. Thomas in the East, which has 
another parish of little note, called St. David's, in its precincts, 
is bounded on the south and the east by the sea ; on the north 
by Portland parish $ and on the west by St. David's. More 
than twenty rivers contribute to the fertility of the soil, and 
the convenience of the inhabitants of 'this district. The en* 
trance of this parish from St. David's, is derated considerably 
above the sea coast ; and the road lies between two mountains, 
composed of rocks and strata of a ligfat*co]o«red fri^e mari, 
intermixed with large pebUes. These cMBk aie seen at a great 
distance at sea, and are caUed by mariners, /Ar WUie Bstws. 

The bay of Morant is a considerable shipping-place, and the 
harbour b one of the largest and most beautifol in* the whole 
island. It is defended b^ a small battery, maintained in con* 
stant repair, and wdl gar ri soned. The road where the ships 
lie at anchor is shelteied by a reef of rocks ; and the shore is 
covered with warehouses and stores at the foot of the rising 



greimdi on ^hidk^be village of Monmt is situated. It consists 
of between thirty and forty houses^ including the clnirch, a 
iiandsome edifice : and> considering every advantage the inha* 
l>itants enjoy for commerce and settlement, Morant m s 
course of time may become a considerable town. 

£ut the most remarkabte place of resort in this pari$h| b the 
town of Bath 4 so called fitnn its hot springs, resembling those 
4>f the celebrated city of Bath in England. The town of Bath 
is situated northward of Morant Harbour, at the distance . of 
about five .miles. There is a gpod ^road to it from Kingstox^ 
anade ^partly by private subaoiiption, and partly by public 
.grants: .it passes near the sea coast throughout its wihole lengths 
measuiiing forty-five miles, according to the mile-^ones placed 
«on it; and .k issenriched by a variety of agreeable prospects* 
llhe waters have been long Icnown, and justly ^celebrated for 
itheir .medicinal virtues. The cures performed by them induced 
:the legislature of the island to form the town by law iiko a corv* 
^poration4 and, fromoaaotrves of humanity, to e^iLtend so excel- 
lent a. remedy to those poor i nhab i t ants who mi^ht want the 
(xneans »of procuring subsistence and advice whilst under its 
operation* For this purpose, a hospital was founded in the square, 
divided into convenient wards and apartments ; and a physician 
-was engaged at a liberal sialary, to be resident in the town, and 
jto give his advice to the poor gratis^ The hot-spring issues by 
several .different rilk from figures in the side of a rocky cli^ 
:the foot of which is washed by the Sulphur River ; and it is in 
-such a state of ebullition, when received in a glass directly from 
.the rock, and applied to the lips, that it can only be sipped like 
tea. Though the spring is at the distance of near two miles 
irom the town, patients who desire to drink the water in the 
greatest perfection, repair to it, and take their station upon 
large flat stones, within two or three feet of the rock, and 
receive it immediately from the hand of the drawer. They 
generally begin with .one half-pint glass, and increase the num- 
ber to three or more ; and it has oeen found to produce the 
best effects, taken on an empty stomach early in the morning. 
The cold sulphurous spring, which rises near Blue Mountain 
•Valley, a few miles westward of Bath, is more gross, and highly 
impregnated with sulphur ; on which account it is dcfemed more 
-effectual than the hot, in all cutaneous disorders, particularly 
the scurvy. It is also excellent for complaints of the bowels, 
and all other disorders that require strong lixivial dissolvents. 
For these reasons it is recommended, in some habits, to succeed 
a moderate course of the hot-spring. In general, both the 
springs and the bath afford relief in the same cases as the wa- 
fers and bathing at the city of Bath in England ; and the mode. 
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of using them internally and externally, as Well as the rtg^atett 
to be observed while taking theni} is nearly the same. 

The parish, taken collecuvelj, has increased very coniidc^bly 
of late years in the number ot negroes on its estates, and alsor 
in the quantity of cattle ; and now contains upwards of one 
hundred settlements,} so that itiias every prospect of becoming 
one of the most populous and opulent in the whole island. 

Portland parish was formerly only a part of the parish of St. 
Thomas, and uTas not constituted by law a distinct and s^arate 
parish till the year 172S, when White River was fixed to be its 
south-east boundary. It comprises a large tract of very fine 
land; but the settlements are scattered alonff the sea coast. 
Only a smaQ portion of the interior part is cultivated, it being 
mountainous, and su^ect to almost continual rains. It has also 
a prodigious extent of thick woods : but if they were dearedy 
a free passage would be afiSDrded to the wind and vapours, and 
die rains would be decreased. The Rio Grande, or Great 
River, is the chief of seven or eight which water this district i 
but they are, in general, of very httle note. The Rio Grande 
has its source about sixteen miles fiom the sea, and becomes 
considerable by the accession of several streams of the smaller 
rivers falling into it. 

There are three respectable shipping-places trithin this di»- 
trict. The principal of these is Port Antonio, farmerly called 
St. Francis, which lies on the north-east part of the coast. It 
has two commodious harbours, the eastern and western, divided 
firom each other by a narrow peninsula, about three miles and 
a half in length, on the point of which stands Fort George^ 
The ship channd leading into the western harbour, passes be- 
tween this point and Lynch's, or Navy Islaxid« and is about one 
mile oven The entrance into the eastern, lies between the 
80uth-*ea8t point of Navy Island and the main land, and is about 
three nnles broad from shore to shore — both harbours are land- 
locked, and capable of receiving a very large fleet. It was 
once proposed by government, to erect store-houses and vHnr6 
for naval stores, and for careeninc; men of war, together with 
strong fortifications, at Port Antonio, which opens directly into 
the windward passages : but the design was hid aside, on find- 
ing the air of Navy Island to be unhealthy. A town was like- 
wise intended to be built, to be called Titchfield, after a ma- 
nor in Hampshire belonging to the Duke of Portland, then 
governor of Jamaica ; but the plan proved abortive, though the 
situation still bears the name. 

From the report of skilful surveyors, no part of the bland 
better deserves the attention of the government than this ex- 
tensive parish. Yet little more has been done for its improve* 
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«nent thm the making of the new road, which passes through 
an almost uninhabited wild) from Bath to Port Antonio, tra- 
versing a tract of near sixty thousand acres without a single 
settlement upon it. The Mai-oons^had a small town called 
IMoor Town, and a hamlet named Manchinul, near the har- 
bour of Manchinul ; this harbour, being a convenient place 
for shipping the produce of the county, the vicinity is better 
settled than any other division of the parish. The harbour is 
spacious ^nd Secure, and is defended by *a batlery of fen gunS« 
iSetween this port and Antonio, ^lere is another shipping- 
place onPriestman's Riven These several advantages for trade, 
in point of. situation, clearly demonstrate the want of a. good 
town, as the means of increasing the number of settlements 
in this parish, which do not amount in all to one hundred ; 
bearing no proportion to its great extent, and to the richness 
of the soil, which is admirably adapted to the growth of indigo 
of the best quality. 

The last parish that we have to notice mihe county of Surry,* 
is the parish of St. George^ on the precinct of St. Mary, Mid- 
dlesex, which is its western boundary. It joins Portland east- 
ward ; skirts tiie parish of St. Andrew and St. David, south, 
and luas the sea for . its northern boundazy. Anotto Bay,, 
which is partly in this parish and partly in St. Mary!s, is the* 
common shipping-place for both : its road is secure, except in- 
the season when the north winds blow ; to the violence of 
which it is greatly exposed. The inconvenience of too much 
rain, and the great distance from the principal market of the 
island, keep back the cultivation, and consequent population,' 
of this parish : to which must be added, the want of roads- 
through its extensive wood-lands. Till these are formed, no. 
consiclerable improvements can take place. The small quan«-> 
tity of land hitherto settled in sugar plantations, turns to better 
account, with less lal^our, than the plantations of some other, 
parishes, where canes have been long cultivated. The most 
cemarkable curiosity in this parish, is a salt lake, called 
Alligator Pond: it is five miles long, and half a mile broad, 
extending from Fig-tree to Buff River Bay, and separated 
from the sea by a narrow slip of sandy land. It is a singular 
phenomenon ; but no account is given by tradition, or record, 
in what manner it was formed. Some suppose it was thrown 
thither by an earthquake : others conjecture, with more reason, 
that it has been left on the plain by an inundation of the sea. 
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CHAP* JL» 
numr ov Jamaica. 

UiwH tf M9ttim^ ami Trila^f$iu-''fanikiSi i9tiati^fr9dy€ii$ms^ 
iotmJariis, aaa riviri — ghural stafimeta rf p^paUaim — settle^ 
aunis andfmdms rf fhi n»hok uUmd^ frtrn tki last a^iAimie 

Tim COtmTT OF OORKWALL« 

Ttis counhf is divided into five farishis^ nMch cMiain nine Uvmsp 

and tnrte or four vUlages. 

^HE pai^ of St EU^adwch skirts Ike pwtsh^ 
tmA Vere» m Middlgsex» on the e»t ; it poiiu Weatmoveland 
westward \ St* James's and TrelaWney parishes in tha eomityy 
pa ^north» and the sea is its southern bonadaiy. The Black 
lliver> and another caUed the T. S., the Hector, the Broad 
River, and sevend snail ones, cDntribiite to the fertilky of this 
<&trict, and to the commercial convenience of its inhabitants. 
The Uadc River, according to Lon«, is the noUest in the 
whole island : bs source is in the north division of the parish, 
at the distance of sixteen miles from the nearest part of the 
sea coQit: it meanders about thirty-fbur miles b^re it readies 
die seg| and is navigable by boats and large b»ges for many 
mileb The Y. S. is the next considerable stream : it is so 
called from an ancient Gallic word formed bv thim two letters^ 
ind signifyisig crooked or winding : in one of its windings, in 
the Imem of a diick wood, it cncomtteis a kind of rocky 
ttreakers) formed by a craggy monntain, froni the fivmras of 
which ^t descends nqndly m a beautifial cascadei dneuwd one 
of die remarkable matoral curiesiti^ of the iafamd* Thetewn 
of Lacdvia is skoefced abevt seven mika inland firom Pedro 
Bay 1 it lies very kw in a kind of bottom, and is haUe to be 
inondated by the waters of a lorafe morass ^vhtch sorrounds it^ 
It contams, however, two tolerable taverns, or inns, for the 
reception of travellers ; and, fi^des a courts-house for the pur- 
nose of holding the <juarterly session of the peace, and trans- 
j^iting th^ fxrSU bosihess, it has abput f9urteen ho«seS| mpstly 
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hf jew^ Accompong and Charles Totm ware in*> 
iiabited by dke Maroons before they were sent into exiles 
There it Hkewise a small hamlet belonging to this parishf 
called Black River Village, remarkable ohly for the handsome 
)Kuish church which stands near it. The soil of this parkh 
varies considerably : in some parts there are rich veins of mould 
adapted to the cultivation of sugar cane; this land lies contigu-* 
ous to the banks on the Y. 6. and Black Rivers : but a prwi« 
«ous tract) conmcuig of notless than twenty thousand acres, 
lies scattered hi wstfte' morass, which might be drained and 
tnside prodffctive. The south-west part of the parish is mpnn« 
tainons and stony, while th^ vates are continu^ ss^ds, parti^ 
cukrly the plam of I^iana. On the whole, it is reckoned an 
unhesdtfay district $ and the tro<^ that were stationed in bar* 
tucks in swampy places near thelny, were attacked with putrid 
ievers artd dysMteries, which proved fatal to many of them. 
Nearly eighrf thousand acres of land in this parish reraafaiun^ 
cukii^ted $ the greater part of it mouatainoiu, but capable of 
^producing cofiee and other valuable commodities. 

W^tmfrtland parish was formeorly a part of St. fiisabet^ 
smd was made a separate 'district in 1705: it thevefe^ joins it 
t>n the eastern skie, and attends to a part of St. Jameses: the 
trdst and south divisions are bounded by the sea coast, and oft 
tihe nMth h is united to the pariifc of Hanover. Its chief rivera 
are Bluefields in the' eastern division, the Bonito and the New 
S&vaimah westward, and the Great River on the north-east 
Aide. But it is principally remarkable far ks head-lands, atid 
good harbours. Blu^eld Bay is the most distinguished. Itis 
situated to the westward, is very spacious, and his such excel- 
lent anchorage, that it is the constant rendezvous, in time ciif 
war, for our homeward-bound fleets and their convoys inteRd* 
ing to steer by the Gulph of Florida. 

The town of Savannah la tifaer, the capital of CJomwall, Is 
situated west Of Bluefield Bay, and is dieltered on the one side 
by the headland called Bluff Point, and on the other by Ca^ 
barito. The roads to this town are for the most part deep and 
dirty. Hie rains in this parish are heavi^ than in the othefs 
on die south side of the island, and the coumry is flat towanli 
the sea ) SQ that durbig the rainy seasons the roads are akaott 
impassable. 

Though the ships that are to take on board the produ^ of 
^he neighbouring plantations, consisting of sugars, rum, maho- 
gany plaidbs, and oth^ c(»nmodities for expoitation, lie before 
the town, it has but an indifferent harbour, or rather road. 
The #ater is Aioaly, and poorly d^nded from a stormy sea ; 
nor is the town much better guarded against the attacks of ai^ 
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encmj/ Tb^ fort, which cost the parishioners iipws^ds of $£s> 
teen thousand poiinds) is^ ill contrlvedi aad frequently under- 
mined by the waves. Formerly eighteen or twenty guns were 
mounted on it^ and kept in good order.; but most of them in 
the course of time, from neglecti have been dismounted : and 
tlie salutes to men of war, and on other oocasionsi are oMiged 
to be given from a battery of fourteen small pieces of ordnance 
placed before the court-house. .This edifice was erected in 
175^1 for the purpose pf holding^courts of commpn^-pleas, the 
(quarter sessions of the justices of the peace^ decticfis>andparkh 
business ; but in 1758 it was enacted by ^e kgislacure of the 
island, that the as&ize court for the county shoukL be holden in 
this town, which considerably enlarged attdextieoded ks juris* 
diction. This town carries on a eoo^erable trade* heing conv 
modiously situated for a correspc^dence with TruxiUo, Kondu* 
)?a9, and the Musquito shore } the passage to which is short and 
^;>eedy> for the trade^wyid serves both going and returning. 
At present, however* it is not large* for it consists of only one 
decent street* and about seventy scatCf»re4 houses. Underneath 
the tourt-house are the barracks, capable of holding seventy 
men: a company of regulars constantly do garrison duty. But 
the .situation is not healthy* on account of a tract of un» 
(drained morass land seven miles in length* which lies to the 
westward, and cannot well be drained^ being covered with 
mangroves* and lying below the level of the sea. Even the 
ground on which the tovrn is built is flat and low* so as to 
.be subject to those excessive heats and putrid vapours* which* 
in the months of July and August, pipduce diseases that 
prove fatal to constitutions, not habituated to the climate by 
long residence. The hamlet of Queen's Tovm* called also 
Seckfoi^d's* and the Savannah* is about two miles distant firom 
the capital: this was intended by the late Richard Beckford* 
Esq. to have been a handsome town* deriving its name firom the 
founder. That gentleman made a free grant of the land in lots 
of from five to twenty acres, and fbrn>ed a plan of regidar 
streets, with a large square in the center* on which the church 
was to be erected ; but the plan not being carried into execu- 
tion* a hamlet was substituted* which consists of a few well- 
built hpuses I but in other respects- it is not a place of any 
note. 

The planters who quitted Surinam in 1675* and the remnant 
of the Scots colony at Darien* who came to the island of Ja- 
maica in 1699* settled in the eastern district of this parish, near 
Scots Cave. From the Dutch emigrants* this division obtained 
the name of Surinam Quarters ^ and the names of several of 



th^ settlements of the Scotch^ poipt out the nation from which 
they .'were taken ; as Culloden, Auchindownj &c. 

On leaving Sayanuah la Mar, the road to Hanover crosses 
the Cabarito River twice, by two bridges constructed with 
planks laid across some beams, but not provided with any side-* 
rails for the security of passengers* The road then proceeds 
by a steep ,ascent> or rather a pass, of about a mile in length, 
and so narrow that two horses can scarcely go abreast. From 
the summit, the e^e takes iuj at one glance, a rural scene en- 
riched with every embellishment of nature and art. The land* 
scape is inexpressibly fine : .cane fields^ villas,, pastures, clumps, 
groves, and rivulets, are promiscuously ^read over the whole 
of its protuberant ^nd diversified surface. This part of the 
parish exceeds most others for the peculiar nature of the soil^ 
which is a kind of Fuller Vearth, soapy and rich, and so con- 
genial to the sugarcane, that a long and uninterrupted cul- 
ture . seems not to have exhausted, or even impaired, its 
ffi-tflity. , 

Hanover parish was not made a separate district till the year 
172$, when part of Westmoreland was formed into a jiew 
parish by its present title. Its boundary on the east is the Great 
River, which divides it from St. James's. The northern and 
western parts extend to the sea coast ; but it is from the south 
of Westmoreland that it has acquired its domain. There are 
.several rivers in Hanover parish, but none of them considera- 
ble,' their sources not being above a few miles from the sea. 
Its principal shipping-places are Orange Bay, Green Island 
Harbour, and S^ncta Lucia Harbour. Gr.een Island Harbour, 
and Orange Bay, are the most north<A^cern parts of Jamaica : 
the former takps its name from a little island at the ofi\i|^ 
about half a league distant from the main land. On the west 
side of the harbour is a small battery of nine six-pounders, a 
sufficient guard to the entrance, as they are always kept ju 
order for defence : there are likewise two more guns at a dis^ 
tance from the battery, near a small tavern, where the main 
battery was first intended to be erected. Northrwest of the 
harbour, there is another small bay, very commodious for ship- 
ping. And on the western side, a strong battery has been, 
built, and is kept up at the expense of a private gentleman, to 
protect his rich plantations in the vicinity : it has eighteen guns 
mounted, and embrasures for twenty- one. 

Orange Cove is situated at a small distance from the above- . 
mentioned bay, near Point Pedro. This is the most delightful 
part of Hanover : it is beautiful beyond description. Where- 
ever the wandering eye directs its view, it meets with a suc- 
cession of objectfr^ equally new, striking, and lively, through- 
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plain, richly covered tritk unties of an Mnorald tiiiti of <££. 
m-ent shades, and striped wich friiiget of lo^fwood, or pen* 
gaine fence $ or, ioMtead of this border, trith riOs dt crystal m^ 
ter. In anc^er rises a v«|t^€% la#n, whose gendy^oloping bo« 
Som b emb^isked yfiih herds and flocks, and its boilers on* 
riched by negro villages, Shaded by clumps of gracefid trees* 
On the neighbouring hM are seen witidmiHs at work, with 
boSing-hOQses and other plantation taoildlngs at the foot ; toge- 
ther with labooret%, cattle, and carriages, adl briskty ocoqned 
in pedSMifHing "Aie 'Vafioiss dtrties aeteb£mt on ookivatmu . In 
addition «d diese aniuiated sceMs, a beitmdisiss ptKMppo a of dn 
sea ofiens «o the nor& ; and a battl«iient of hdb, cfownod 
widi woods, bonnds the noiUhern view. 

Ndt less ddightAil is the prospect of Lueia, the oiihr town 
itdiabited by white people in this psiiriif and te diatsnuig en* 
viroiiSk The harbour at the entrance is hitf a ixiSo sktossi 
and, continuing its channel about a itiile inland^ it expands it^ 
sMtf into a circular bssoii 6f tafearly the same space in every 
direcifeti* 'tbte anchorage in aQ parts is ver^ good; and the 
depth «lf water is (rem wat to siic fathoms. The town icsOf 
h bttt small, consisting only of one kurge street, and tlxnit 
sitty isols^ houses. The sdo^wcft aide stuids upon a 
s ar amp y foundation: the httid behind it, as weU as on each sidO| 
i)ettig tnotintainous, no patft of the town is seen from the ready 
tmtil jou enter it $ and the only filll vtew ctf it kfrom the kar* 
ttotir* Upon the whole, it is not a hesMiy sp^; hot it k 
cOnv«i!ent!y situated for carrying on a profitabie traffic with 
the Spani^ island oPCMhu The encrande of the hafboor is 
4k*onded by a fort erected on the western pointof a small pe»- 
insula: it has from twenty to twenty*five pieces of ordnance 
mounted, and constantly ready for service: there are also bar- 
tacks for fifty men at a small distance ; but the garrison, ia 
time of pea<!e, does not consist of so many. The church, a 
liandsdme brick buildzng, which cost the parishioners upwards 
of seven thousand poun<b, is delightfully sitnfltfed at the ctistante 
of half a mile from the town, and is near the fort. On die op- 
"ponte side of the harbour b a pfaintation, csdled the P<nnt, re- 
snai'kable for its fine situation, commanding the harbour, the 
shipping, the fort, and the town, and a distant view continned 
for many miles over well cultivated cane^fields, and a country 
mo^t agreeably diversified. The progress of knprovements in 
this parish, which contains more sugar works thm some odMT 
^parishes pf three times its extent, afifords a pkt>spect cf its bo* 
coming one of the wealtlnest settlements in the island. 

St. James*! is the ne^t. The boundaries of this paridl are, 
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Trdawney pmsh^ east ; Hanover^ vest ; tbesea, notiik } and 
St* Elizabeth, south* The prkicipsd rivers are, Great Riyei^ 
Marthabne, and the MonteTO. The soiirce of Great River i$ 
at the southern extremity of the parish. It take9 its course ip 
a -winding direction for thirty miles to the sea, falling into it 
«t the west angle of Mcmtego Bay, about five miles from the 
town; and it divides this parish from Hsmover* But though 
in many parts it is of considerable width, it ha3 not suflicient 
depth to be navigable, exc^ for small boats and canoes^ and 
that only for a few miles. 

The coast of this parish has no headland, and but one har- 

bour, which belongs to the town of Montego. This town is 

in a very flourislung state, containing between four and five 

liundred houses, most of which are substantial brick buikiingg^ 

and inhabited by opulent merchants. The streets are regular** 

1 J laid out : the exports from thb port are very cQnsiderable» 

and its trade in general is daily increasing. The numerous 

plantations extend fourteen or fifteen miles inland from the 

sea; but there is still room for vast improvements, the parish 

extending from north to south twenty-tour miles, and upwards 

of one hundred acres remaining uncultivated^ The situatMm 

of the town is on the north side of a spacious bay, inwhich 

the soundings are from four to thirty ftrthoms, the anchorage 

is excellent, and the space sufficient for a large fleet of shijM* 

The entrance is but poor, being only defended by a fort, situ* 

ated an a snuU point of land, about half a mile from the town 

to the north-east. Thb fort mounts a few guns, and may 

hold a slender garrison of a few regulars ; but the bay is so 

wide, that an enemy might enter it and come to an anchov 

out of &e reach of the guns. Tbe inhabitants, therefore, 

for the security of the town, have been obliged to build bar* 

racks capable of lodging one hundred privates and their offir 

cers : th«se are situated on a rock by the side of the harbouri 

the most convenient spot for successful defence. In fact, 

lifontega is become the emporium of the western part of the 

island, and merits every attention of its legislature as a station 

ef the first importance, especially in time of war ; as the bay 

IB capable of receiving a considerable naval force in ships and 

toaasposts, for any expedition. 

From St* James's there is a direct way ahmg the coast to the 
a(|d|oining parish of Trelawney, so named in honour of a far^ 
mer governor of the island. Sir James Trelawney. The pros^ 
pect m travelling to it is cbeary. On one side is the roaring 
aea; and, on the other, is an almost uninterrupted ranse of 
craggy mouotains, which run along the north side of the 
i4smd% hpre and ihef^ indented by creeks and bays, and deft 
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as it ^rert by rivers. In £ict, few districts of Jamaica present 
to th^ eye a more wild and barren aspect than the tract wluch 
lies to the eastward of Long Bay^ till the cultivated parts of 
T^rfelawney open to view. 

. Thi^ parish is divided from St. Anne, onthe east, by the 
river Bucno; the- sea forms its northern boundary; and» in 
the southern quarter, it joins the parish of St. Elizabeth. It 
has but one capital river, the Marthabrse, which is supposed 
to have its source among the mountains, about twelve miles 
distant from the sea^coast: but there is no settlement near the 
spring, so that the situation cannot be exactly ascertained. 
This river runs in a serpentine coiu-se for about thirty miles 
before it reaches the harbour. The depth of water is suJSicicnt 
£or small vessels, and it is navigable for some miles inland by 
boats and canoes. The town of Maithabr^e is built on a ris- 
ing ground about two miles above the mouth of the river. 
Tliis river, which glides by the town, abounds with fish of 
TarioiM 'kinds, and twines so delightfully, that its banks may 
be laid out iii productive gardens, both for pleasure and utility. 
The harboiur i&defcnded by a stnall fiDrt, erected on Point Man- 
grove, prelecting to the sea on the west side: and barracks for 
one hundred men and dieir officers, are situated a small dis- 
tance from the fort ; but the ground on which they stand is 
flwampy, and requires draining to make it healthy. 

The country in the vicinity of Marthabrac is w£ll cultivated 
to the distance of about six miles; but fiirther on to the east* 
ward k still wears a savage aspect. The parish extends more 
Chan fifteen miles inland, yet it is but imperfectly settled to the 
distance of six miles from the sea. A space remains behind 
of eighty thousand acres, uninhabited, of whicn little more is 
known than that it is very mountainous; no puUic road having 
been hitherto attempted, to enable the inhabitant or the stran-« 
ger to traverse the country^ which therefore remains as it were 
undiscovered. 

Other parts of the parish appear to be susceptible of great 
improvements and of valuable plantations. In the eastern ex- 
tremity there is a succession of fine Pimento trees» regularly 
planted in. walks, which continue with little intemqstion bcs- 
yond the river Bueno, the boundary between Trdawney and 
ot. Anne. The beauty of these :spicy groves, interspersed 
with orange, wild iinnamon> ai^d father choice treeS| is highly 
gratifying to the beholder. 

Having thus completed a more distinct survey of the coun^ 
ties and parishes of this island than is to be found in any other 
modem history, it only rcoiains that we add a general state- 
ment of its population) prodiioei piao^tionsi aso settlements. 
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Vc>t this purpose, we shaU, as far as possible, compress the 
\ilrhole into, a single point. To do this, we shall appeal to the 
most authentic document extant in England — the report o( 
a committee of the House of Assembly, made in December 
179h Information of a more recent date might have been 
easily obtained; but novelty makes a very indifferent atone- 
ment for the want of authenticity. Of the authority to which 
we appeal, no question can be made. This circumstance has 
guided our inqjiir^, and decided the preference which we have 

«^''°- . Negro 

Slavet 

In the year 1791, the numb^ of sugar plan- tteo^^ 

tations amounted to ». t - - i . 767-^140,000 

Farms appropriated to the breeding and graz* 

ing ot cattle --------- 1047 — 81,000 

Plantations applied to the cultivation of coffee . 607—-. 21,000 

Of the more diminutive farms, where provi-> 
sions are raised, and on which cotton, pi- 
mento, ginger, and other equally valuable 
articles, are grown, no accurate statement 
has been given. But the number of ne- 
groes employed on these various branches 
has-been estimated at - - • * - - £S,000 

In this last number are included the numerous 
slaves who are resident in the various towns, 
and engaged in the domestic avocations : so 
that, according to this calculation, the whole 
body of enslaved negroes in the island of 
Jamaica amounted in the year 1791 to 250,000 

The Maroon negroes, of whose numbers no 
accurate estimate could be made, were sup- 
posed to amount to - ...--- 1,400 

The negroes who had obtained their freedom, 

and die people of colour, were estimated at 10,000 

The white inhabitants of both sexes, and every ^ 

age ----------- 90,000 

Total number of inhabitants of all complexions 291,400 

From the above period to the present, the most rapid im- 
provements have taken place in almost every article of cqm- 
merce« These improvements have tended to augment the gene- 
ral number of the inhabitants, and more particularly of the 
slaves. In the year 1797, these latter were increased to up- 
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wards of 300^000 ; and not \eS9 than 200,000 of them ^erc 
then employed in cultivating sugar alone. From that time to 
the present, the augmentation hia been at least in an adequate 
proportion in almost every branch of trade. It is evident from 
the following comparative estimates, made in 1788 and 1797, 
that coffee Im not been neglected, while the cane has engrossed 
to much of the planter'sr care and attention. 

At the former period there were exported to * Ih. 

Great Britain - S0S^2$ 

To America - ---------- - 898,273 

1^01,801 

At the latter period^ to Great Britain - . - ' - 6,708,272 

To America - l,g28,S49 

7,931,621 

These rapid advances in prosperity, which appear in the 
short space of ten years, have continued from that period to 
the present. The number, therefore, of labourers neces- 
sary to carry on these and other branches of cultivation, must 
have increased in a regular proportion. If, therefore, we duly 
estimate the circumstances before us, and reflect upon the 
ardour with which die slave-trade was ur^ed by the merchants 
and landholders, for many years prior to its abolition, we can- 
not fix the number of enslaved negroes, now in Jamakat at IsH 
-than 400,000, even on a moderate calculation. 
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BIISTORT OF JAMAICA. 



ifatural history of Jamaiea-^soil^ grMS^ eseuIefiis-'''^vegetaHeS'-^ 
rxotics — trees and frufts^-description of logwood — of indigo and 
%f cotton^-^of the mountain craih-'^f insects^ particularly of the 
moscheto and fire^fiy — reptiles^ yellow^ blacky and silver snakes 
•—lizards in their varieties — of various species of fishes — birds 
in their varieties — of various kinds of animaU'-^rf mquntains^ 
ores^ isfc* 

Epitome of the natural history (f jfamaica^ from the earliest and 

best authorities. 

X* ROM the voluminous writers on that curiouS) useful9 and 
entertaining subject, natural history, it is no easy task to re« 
duce within a narrow compass; and yet with due precision, such 
a description of its various objects in any one country, as may 
prove satisfactory to the reader of its civil history. This, how- 
ever, we have undertaken to perform unth respect to all the 
islands of the West Indies, separately : and as in the civil his- 
tory, so likewise in this department, Jamaica, the principal 
British Colonv, takes the lead. 

The soil of the island is various : the savanna lands are for 
the most part clayey, or intermixed with sandy spaces, some of 
which are of great depth and extent. These are called Sand- 
galls, and produce no other vegetable than a small wire grass^ 
unfit for pasturage, but applicable to many other purposes: 
when dfied, it is used instead of hair to mix with plaster for 
cielings, stuffing for saddles, chairs, &c. and for thatching ne« 
gro cottages, many of the hills, especially those nearest the 
south coast, are covered with rocks of a kind of shell mar- 
ble, which makes an excellent lime, and is used for buildings. 
The interstices of these rocks are filled with a fine black 
mould, which is extremely fertile, and proper for maize, and 
other provisions, such as yams and cocoas. In the interior 
parts of the island, the hills, and even the mountains, are co- 
vered to their summits with a vast depth of soil of various sorts. 
The principal of these are — a red cby on a white marl — a 
ditto on a grit— *a reddish brown ditto on marl — a yellowish 
day mix^ with. common mottld*-a red grit— ^ loose calcar 
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reous mould — a black mould, on a clay or other substratnm 
— a loose black vegetable mould, on rock—a fine sand — and 
their varieties, 

llie black mould is much the best of any of the hilly lands 
for culnirc, and -produces the finest canes. The soil of the val- 
lies is still more variousi as it is compounded partly from the 
washings of surrounding eminences, and partly of the sediment 
deposited by rivers and floods of rain* 

The stately woods, which adorn most parts of the island, are 
filled with trees whose bulk and loftiness exceed any in Eu- 
rope. Many of them 9re firom one hundred to one hundred 
and thirty feet in height, and to a considerable height entirely 
destitute of branches, which gives them a more majestic ap- 
pearance. Cotton and cedar trees have been cut in the island, 
which measured ninety feet from the base to the limbs; and 
several mahoganies, little inferior. To these may be added, 
the trumpet tree and snake wood, which grow in most of the 
woody parts of the island, and rise to a considerable height, 
being seldom, in their most perfect state, under thirty-fiive or 
forty feet. It is a geneiral rule, that a rocky and indiflTo-ent 
soil is always to be known by stunted, crooked trees : on the 
contrary, a deep good mould is distinguished by trees of a large 
diameter^ straight and tall.* 

In this delightfiil island, both maize and Guinea com are cul- 
tivated with much success. Each species is amazingly produc- 
tive $ but the former, firom the number of its crops, is most 
advantageous. Much, however, depends upon the seasonable 
weather. If, when the ^in is deposited in the earth, a con- 
siderable drought ensues, one crop is all that can be expected : 
a happy intermixture of sunshine and showers produces two ) 



* When we confine our obseiration* to «triighrnes», height, and betuty, the 
Barbadoes cabbage-tree may justly claim the pre-eminence, and be •tried the 
princes* of the forest. The seeds of this tree were ^rst introduced into Ja- 
maica by Governor Knovlas, and the soil ha<i been found congenial to clieir 
n»ture. ' Since his 6me, though these trees have been cultivated wit^ great 
care, they have rather been kept for ornament tlian service, because beauty 
rather than utility is their principal recpmineniiatipn. ** It rises («9ys Broome} 
by a tall straight tni|»k, ivhich ptlges ifiodcratplv at sopiie distance from the 
root, and shoots from thence to the top in a regular cylindric tapering body. 
On the top it spreads into a large and beautiful foliage. The extemu leaves 
of this foliage arc erect, and embrace those that are internal ; so that the rt^ 
temblance of the tree is continued at some distance after the timber ceases. 
Xhe young leaves of this tuft of foliage are remarkably tender when boiled, 
and yield a mo^t delicious flavour. But prodigality andt profusion most reach 
to an enormous pitch, before such a tree could be destroyed for a momentary 
gratification.'* Browne aaya, that ^ Mr. Ray makes mention of one of these 
trees, that was observed to ffron^ to the height of /ws iimtM andftvmtyjed^ of 
thereabouts.** 
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flihd occasionally three have been reaped in the same year. The 
6oil'%lso in no small degree determines the profits of the har- 
vest. When that is congi&nial, forty bushels have been pro- 
duced by a single acre \ while an 'uncongenial soil, and unfa- 
vourable weather, sometimes stint the crop to fifteen. From 
the Guinea com, more than one harvest has never been pro- 
duced ; but the quantity which nature yields, in some measure 
compensates for the tardiness of her movements. But even 
this is subjected to variations, arising from the soil and the wea- 
ther. When both have been favourable, an acre has been 
known to yield sixty bushels ; but when these have been un- 
propitious, half the quantity has been all that has rewarded 
the planter for his toiU. This grain is in general sown in Sep- 
tember ; its vegetation is promoted by the mildness of the West 
India winter \ it ripens in the month of January \ and harvest 
immediately commences. 

Among the Calavances,apeculiar species of the pea is sometimes 
cultivated; but its small value, the attention which it requires» 
and the little demand which is made for it, prevent it from be- 
ing honoured with general notice. The rice which might be 
raised, would be entitled to much more regard, were it not that 
it requires a soil which is pernicious to the health of those who 
are employed in its cultivation. This circumstance gives it a 
forbidding aspect ; the life of the slave being of more value to 
the planter, than the rice which might be raised by his labour 
in the most favourable year. In. addition to this, many articles 
of greater importance, which are in themselves more produc- 
tive, and attended with less risk, point out more profitable 
sources of wealth, which may be directed either to home con- 
sumption or foreign exportation. 

Among the valuable articles cultivated for domestic use, thd 
Guinea Urass claims the first place. It is not, however, a na^ 
tive of the island, but was imported about sixty years since 
from the coast of Guinea (whence it obtains its name), as food 
for some birds which were carried from thence to Jamaica as 
objects of curiosity. The death of the birds soon after their 
arrival rendered the seeds apparendy useless, and as such they 
were thrown away. Shordy afterwards, the herbage whicn 
sprang from them was perceived to flourish in a most luxuriant 
manner. This attracted the notice of the cattle ; and the at- 
tachment of the catde to this grass soon excited the attention 
of the planter. From this solitary spot it was propaeated 
tlu'ough the island : the soil was every where found congenial to 
Its nature ; and even the rocks in general were soon clothed 
with its verdure. The introduction of this grass soon increased 
the number of grazing and breeding farms, on spots where the 
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Jiavd of cultivation had rarely laboured before : and the eflfects 
yfete soon rendered visible in the large supplies which^ ^ « 
moderate rate, crowded the Jamaica markets* It is chieflj 
owing to this circumstance^ that to the present time the island 
fJx)unds with beef and muttoni which for cheapness and 
quality may challenge most of the markets of the towns in 
Burope. 

To this exotic must be added another species, denominated 
Scotc];i or Scots Grass, which, though inferior to the former, 
has been found to be highly valuable. This grass, is a native of 
the island, and was found m great plenty when Jamaica fell 
into our hands. It sprung up spontaneously in the low and 
marshy grounds. It has since been very generally cultivated, 
but has been found to thrive most luxuriantly in the swampy 
lands. It is so productive, as to afford an almost constant sv^ 
ply of fodder for horses and mules, during the time they are 
|pept in the stables. 

The manner in which the inhabitants propagate this grass, 
is by separating the joints, and inserting the detached parts in 
fmall drilled holes, made in the earth to receive them. They 
are fixed about two feet asunder, and begin to vegetate in a 
(ew days< The roots and joints of the new plant speedily in* 
crease ^ and the latter branch out into new shoots, which spread 
^ng the ground, and soon fill the field in which they had 
been originally planted. Its general growth is from two to four 
feet. It is mostly ripe for cutting in about six months from its 
first .planting ; and if the ground be. kept free from weeds, it 
yfiHl then arord a crop once every month or six weeks. When 
once planted, it will stand many years, and the failure of a few 
roots can easily be supplied by new joints being planted in their 
I'oom. An acre of g^^ ^'^^^ ^^ filled with this plant, near 
Kingston or SpanishTown, has been estimated at no less than 
^£120 per annum, as its cultivation is attended with fewer in* 
conveniences than that of any other plant of the island. 
. The esculent vegetables of the native growth of the island 
are, cocoa, ochre, lima^bean, Indian-kale, plantains, bananas, 
yams of different sorts, calalue, (a species ot ^inach,) eddoes, 
^:assav], and sweet potatoes. A |dantain gathered, unripe, and 
roasted, supplies the place of bread with manv whites, and, in 
the estimation of the neeroes, is almost invariably preferred b&« 
fore it : but since the mtroduction of the bread-fruit trees, 
brought hither by Captain Bligh from Otaheite in 1793, it is 
most probable it will be less valued by the latter. Besides the 
above-mentioned, all the vegetables which kitchen-gardens pro- 
duce for common use in England, thrive also in the hilly parts 
of this i^l^nd. As for finite their variety and excellent ^ualit^ 
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can hardly he equallect in any other country, llie following' 
are reputed to have been of native spontaneous growth, before 
the Etiropeans settled on the island— ^he anana or pine-apple» 
tamarind, papaw, ^va^ sweet-sop, cashew-apple, custard-applCf 
(a species of chirimoya,} cocoa-nut, star-apple, grenadiila^ 
avocado*-pear, hog-plumb and its varieties, pindal-nvt, nesbury^ 
mammee, mammee^apota, Spanish-gooseberry, and prickly- 
pear. 

The cinnamon' and mango-trees, it has been said, were first 
brou^ into the bland, in 1782, by Lord Rodney. He took 
them, with other East India plants, from on board a French ship, 
which he captured on her passage from the Isle of Bourbon tcr 
St. Domingo, and presented them to the inhabitants. Since 
that time they have flouri^ed to such perfection, that they arer 
become, as it were, naturalized to the country. The vine, the 
fig, the melon, and pomegranate, the lemon, the lime, the 
orange, and the shaddock, with aU their numerous varieties, 
though comparatively covering the surface of the island when 
it fell into our hands, have generally been thought tc be exotics* 
If they be exotics, they must have been introduced at an early 
period, soon after the discoveries of Columbus ; and, under 
divine providence, must have spread in various directions, as na- 
ture stmiulated vegetation, till they ran into the varieties in 
which they were found. 

The medicinal plants are various, and almost innumerable in 
dieir species, of which no satisfactory abridgment can be given. 
They may, however, be found properly classed, and amply de*' 
scribed, in Dr. Browne's Civil and Natural History of Jamaica^ 



* Thit aromatic tpice wat, however, not totally ualmowii in the island 
long before this period, though the quality might have been somewhat inferior. 
Sloane mentioni the cinnamon tree in his cataiogue, and gives a long descrip- 
tion of it in paees 87 and 88, voL II. He says, that it *' grew about twenty 
or thirty feet high, and was about the thickness of the calf of one's leg, hav- 
ing many twigs and branches hanging downwards, making a very comely top.** 
The baric co^isted of one toutward rind, was thin, and of a grayish colour, 
and was of a very biting and aromatic taste, something like doves. ^ All 
the parts of this tree (continues Sloane) are very aromatic, hot, and biting to 
the taste; which, if too troublesome, is cured by fair water. It grows in the 
low land or savamia woods very frequently, ana on each side of the road be- 
tween Passage Fort and St. Jago de la Vega,in Antigua andtheCaribbees.** **Tfae 
bark (he continuetf) is used m a spice, in all our hot plantations, very much ; 
and is cured by only cutting it off the tree and letting it dry in the shade. *^ 
Thus, both the name and description concur to convince us, that this valuable 
spice was not a perfect stranger to the island before Lord Rodney brought it 
thither. At the same time it seems reasonable to conclude, that the cinnamon 
tree last imported was of a superior quality to that of which Sloane speaks $ 
but whether the aacient species wa« a nBtivc or an eiotic, I take not upon vu 
t« detcrauae. ' 
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illustrated with elegant engravings, folio edition, London, 1789^ 
We cannot, however, omit mentioning the Limufli Campe-^ 
chianum, in Sir Hans Sloane's catalogme, in English called 
Logwood) about the cutting of which, in the bay of Honduras 
and Campeachy, so many serious disputes have taken place be- 
tween the Spaniards and our countrymen. As it is of great use 
in dyeing, care has been taken to cultivate this shrub in many 
parts of Jamaica ; but the quantity produced is not sufficient to 
answer the large demands n-om Great Britain. It was there- 
fore stipulated, by an article in the treaty of peace concluded 
at Amiens, that the English logwood-cutters in those bays 
should not be interrupted or molested by the Spaniards. 

Of this wood Sloane observes, voL iL page 183, that it is 
cut about the town of Campeachy, on the southern continent* 
in great quantities, and brought to Jamaica as an article c£ 
traffic, to be forwarded to Europe by the traders of that island. 
In its natural state it is of a dirty colour on the outside, from 
the injuries of the weather, and an exposure to the salt water. 
It is remarkably heavy i and when the sap is taken off, its co- 
lour is of a reddish brown. Dr. Browne observes, that it was 
first introduced into Jamaica firom the main, and is now culti- 
vated in many parts of the island. It thrives best in low 
swampy ground, or shallow waters, where the bottom is rich 
and moderately firm. It seldom rbes more than twelve or 
fourteen feet in height, or exceeds seven inches in diameter. 
Its trunk is of irregular growth, and is cenerally short and un« 
even. Of its various uses little need oe said. Its value is 
well known in most parts of Europe, and its name is as familiar 
in England as that of many trees which are natives of our 
soil. It is the chief ingredient in all purple dyes, and a prin* 
cipal one in our best blacks. Both the bark and gum of this 
tree are gentle subastringents ; but the last excels by adding a 
sweetness to its virtue, which makes it more agreeable to me 
palate. 

The cotton shrub is a plant of luxurious growth, and one of 
the staple commodities of Jamaica for exportation to the mo- 
ther country. All our fustians, calicoes, Manchester velvets, 
&c. are made of this article ; and they form a very considera- 
ble branch of the foreign trade of Great Britaih. The planlT 
thrives best in a rich gravelly soiL 

This valuable shrub, which is deservedly much cultivated, 
seldom rises above six feet in height, and sometimes not more 
than fpur or five« It is planted in regular walks, at such con- 
venient distances from one another, as to give the branched 
room to spread. If the ground in which it is planted be too 
richy the branches will grow with too much luxuriance; in which 



fase pruning becomes necessary to preserve tKe ch>p. ft yieldl 
two crops annually, one in May, and the other in Se^ember^ 
*rhe native wobl which it produces, is inclosed in little pods^ 
and these pods burst whcfn the cotton is ripe^ and expose thei^ 
^eeds to the br^eies and the silm They are then gathered, and 
the seeds are separated from the wool by a machine, in which 
two rollers are so placed as to afibrd the wool a free passage be^ 
tween theiri, while the seeds are expressed. The wool is theft 
picked according to its quality, and packed Up for exportation. 
The plants, which are propagated from the seeds, must be care^ 
fully preserved from weeds ; the earth must be loosened around 
them, when they first begin to shoot ; and the seeds, when first 
deposited in the earth, must be but slightly covered with mould. 

All thef different sorts of indigo being cultivated in every part 
of America, it needs only td be observed, that great quantities 
are planted in Jamaica, and that the produce is a principal arti^ 
cle of exportation t6 Great Britain.* 

The reptile tribe next demands partidular attention. Yet, so 
far as regards our present subject, wfe have but little to offer to 
the reader ; for all the classes are common to the West Indnt 
Islands in general, and only a very small number are peculiar 



* Of indigo there are four distinct species, and they at^ differently deno- 
minated, and Tarioiisly- described* The first is the Indi^ Berrj. This is m 
smaU shrub, and commonly shoots to the height of seven or eight feet. The 
principal stalk is both tough and hard : the branches are somewhat prickly it 
the ends; arid the leaves, which are of an oval figure, grow in tufts. The pulp 
of its berri^s^ which Ire ntrnierous, ii very thick, and communicates both to 
paper and linen a fine blue stain, which soap will not take out: but as thesa 
berries are pot remarkably full of juice, no great attention has been paid to 
the cultivation of thi9 plant. 

The second kind is denominated the Tndigo Plan6 This is by no ifteans of 
a hardy nature; i^ yields^ indeed, a large portion of native dye, but iw 
quality is of an inferior sort. The quantity, however, is a material consider* 
ation; and though the cultivation of this species is attended with many ha- 
zards, it is generally preferred. The plant itself varies from the former m ita 
stature, and rarely, rises to a h^ght th^t exceeds two feet and a hsflf^ 

The third is the- Guatimala Indigo Plant, probably so called . from having 
been imported from Guatimala. It frequently rises to the height of three or 
four fee*, and shoot^ up several suberect branches as it rises from the ground. 
It is of a much hardier nature than the hidigo Plitit The pulp which it yiel^ 
is much superior in quality to that which the Indigo Plant produces; but at 
the same time it is deficient id quantity.- The hardiness of its nature, however^' 
ensures a tolerable cultivation: but it is generally confined to fields which are 
not wholly appropriated to the purpose, and to Uiose places where the seasonK 
are precarious. 

The lait species is the Wild Indigo, so denommated from its growing ivild 
in all the savannas of Jamaica. There can be little doubt that this plant Wat 
cultivated in former years, perhaps when the island was in the possession of 
t}is Spaniards; because many indigo works which were then erected remain 
tisible to the present day. The dye of this plant it excellent in quality, pe»« 
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to Jamaica* Of diese^ the ship-worm of lamaica is the first 
in order. This insect is extremely destructiye to all the ships 
that anchor for any time in the harbourf of the island. It cots 
with great facility through the planks, and burrows a considera- 
hle way in the substance of them. It pierces with eoual ease 
through most sorts of timber. Palm-trees alone are n-ee from 
the attacks of these insects. To remedy this evil in party the 
bottoms of most of the ships employed in the West India trade 
are sheathed with copper. In the harbour of Kingstooi these 
reptiles fi;enerally destroy the largest piles of the hardest and 
most resmous wood in the space of a tew years. 

In class 2, of insects that are composed of solid as well as 
muscular parts, and furnished with stiff articohted limbs, as 
well as {MToper organs of vision, Dr. Browne gives a curious de- 
scription of the Black or Mountain Crab, agreeing in every ma- 
-terial circumstance with the accounts of the French writer, Du 
Tertre, translated by Dr. Goldsmith in his history of the ani- 
'mated earth, and from him c<q>ied by Bryan Edwards. 

These creatures, says Browne, are very numerous in some 
parts of Jamaica ; they are genendly of a dark purple : but this 
often varies, and you frequently see them spotted^ or entirely 
of another hue. They live chiefly on dry land, and at a con- 
siderable distance from the sea, which, however, they visit 
once a year, to wash off their spawn; and afterwards retvm to 
the woods and higher lands, where they continue for the re*^ 
fnaining part of the season; nor do the young ones ever fail to 
follow them, as soon as they are able to cravd. The old crabs 
generally regain their habitations in the mountains, which are 
seldom less than a mile, and do not often exceed three from the 
shore, by the latter end of June ; and then provide themselves 
with convenient burrows, in which they pass the greatest part 
of their days, going out only at night to feed, m Decen^ber 
and January they begin to be in spawn, and are then very ht 
and delicate, but continue to grow richer till the month of May» 
which is the season for them to wash off their eggs. They be* 
gin to move down towards the sea in February, and are very 
much abroad in March and April; but the males about this 
time begin to lose both their flavour and the*richness of their 
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flips topenor to that of any of the fonner ktodt. Thoogli the qoantitT h imm 
coDiiderablei yet the hardinet* of the plant, in a great measure, supplies that 
deficiency. No soil in these regions appears unpropitious to it t even In the 
driest savannas it tvill flourish with luxuriance. £ach species should, however, 
he refreshed with moisture, to reach that perfection which its nature is capahle 
of attaining. In the history of Mairtiiuco, the rtader will find Mmc sildirin>ail 
observatioiis on cotton and mdigo. 
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juices. It is remarkable, that the bag or stomach of this crea- 
ture changes its juices with the state of the body ^ and while 
poor, it is full of a black, bitter^ disagreeaUe fiuid, which di- 
minishes as it fattens; and at length acquires a delicate rich 
flavour. About the month of July or August, the crabs fatten . 
again, and prepare for moulting i filling up their burrows with 
dry grass, leaves, and abundance of other materiab* When 
the proper time comes, each retires to his hole, shuts up the 
passage, and remains quite inactive, till he gets rid of his old 
shell, znd is fully provided with a new' one. How long they 
continue in this state, is uncertain 3 but the shell isftrst c^erv- 
ed to burst both at the back and sides, to give a passage to the 
body ; and it extracts its limbs firom all the other parts gradu* 
ally afterwards. At this time the flesh b in the richest state^- 
aiid cohered only by a tender membraneous skin, varieeated 
with a multitude of reddbh veins \ but this hardens gradually 
after, and becomes a perfect shell like the former. It is, how- 
ever, r^narkable, that during this change there are some? 
stony concretions always formed in the bag, which waste and 
dissolve gradually as the creature forms suul perfects its new 
crust. 

This species of crab runs very fast, and always endeavours* 
to get into some hole or crevice on the approach of danger. 
Nor does it wholly depend on its art or swiftness ; for while it 
retreats, it keeps both its claws expanded, ready to catch the . 
assailant, if he should come within its reach ; vsid if it sue-* 
ceeds, it commonly throws off the claw, which continues ta 
squeeze with incredible force for nearly a minute after i while 
the crab, regardless of the loss, endeavours to make its escape, 
and to gain a more secure or lonely covert, contented to renew 
its limb with its coat at the ensuing change: nor would it grudge 
to lose many of the others to preserve the trunk entire, though 
each comes off with more labour and reluctance, as their num« 
bers lessen. This, I think, is the most rational^ and philoso* 

Ehical account of these extraordinary reptiles ; whereas the 
ombast narrative of Du Tertre, comparing their march to the 
flea to that of ari army for regularity and order, and making their 
number amount to millions at a time of new-born crabs sitting 
on the shores, is not authentic. Both Goldsmith and Edwards 
should have known better than to have inserted such absurd 
anecdotes in their respectable works. 

A minute description of the insect tribe would be an almost 
endless task : the objects which this work is calculated to cm* 
brace, necessarily prescribe our limits here ; and yet the pecu-^ 
parities of the insect race ought not wholly to be passed over ia 
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•tlence. We shall} therefore, give a brief description *of two, 
the moscheto and the fire-fly. 

The moscheto is well known in most of the tropical regions; 
on the continent and glands it is alike at home. It is a species 
of the gnat kind, which it much resembles. As these insects 
seek their food by night, they are excessively troublesome to 
the inhabitants, and particularly so to those who have but just 
landed on the coasts. They bite with particular venom, and 
the skin commonly blisters whenever it has been perforated by 
them; and sometimes these blisters terminate in obstinate sores. 
The inhabitants of low and woody parts, to which these dis« 
turbers of tranquillity resort, are frequently obliged to raise a 
considerable smoke about their habitations, to disperse these un- 
welcome visitors; and in most parts they ate compelled to sleep 
with a species of net thrown over their b^, to prevent an- 
ttpyances in the night. On some parts of the main they swarm 
in Buth abundance, as not only to render the lives of the inhar 
bttants uncomfortal^Ie by their bites and buzzipgs, but^yen pre* 
carious and hazardous. 

• Another mos^ curious and extraordinary insect, very com- 
mon in Jamaica, and mostly met with in the mountains and in- 
knd parts, is the large &:e-fly, thus described by Browne: 
^f This insect is of an oblong form, about an inch or better in 
length, and moderately broad in proportion. It is very strong 
and elastic; and being tl^rown on its back, will sometimes 
spring to the height of' four or £ve inches above the level on 
which it i& plaoed. This insect,' besides the peculiarity qf its 
^rihg, is one of the greatest curiosities the island affords ; for 
it really is a perfect phosphorus for a considerable part of its life^ 
most of its internal parts being at times ltmunpus« But though 
the luminous rays Aaw naturally from the insect while awake» 
it seems to have the power of interrupting them at pleasure, 
and then thea^ are quit^ opake. A person pay, with great ease, 
read t^e smallest print by the light of one' of tliese insects, if 
held between tlie fingers, and moved gradually along the lines, 
with the luminous spots immediately over the letiters; but eight 
or ten of them being put in a clear phial, will give light enough 
to read and write by it very clearly. They are seldom seen in 
the day-time, but wake with the evening, and continue to move 
and glow for a considerable part of the night. They fly very 
disorderly in general, and their freiquent obscure intervals ren- 
der their flight still more confused ; but they move towards each 
t)tlier, for nature seems to have given them thj[^se luminous 
powers to distinguish one another; and hence the negroes 
have Ie;imed the art of holding one between their flngcrs, and 
paying it up and down^ so tha^ it mav be seen by others, whQ 
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^y directly towards it, and pitch upon the hand. They will do 
the same, when, for want of one of their species as a decoy, ;the 
negroes take a burning stick, or a candle, and wave it up and 
down, if they do not discover the deceit before they come too 
near. They are so drowsy and torpid by day, that it is a difficult 
matter to make them shew any sign of life ^ and if they do, it is 
pnly to fall into the same state immediately after ; y^t, while 
they keep awake, they are luminous, though they recover their 
foil vigour only with the night*'* 

Sloane says, that these fire-flies have four lights, two about 
the eyes, and two under the wings ; and that they ar^ frequent- 
ly caught, ai)d carried to the habitations of men, because they 
hunt and destroy the mosquetos, and take them about the per-^ 
sons that sleep in hammocks. The luminous rays of this insect 
continue in full vigour till they grqw hungry, when they begin 
gradually to languish, and the insect will expire unless dis? 
charged from this state of confinement. 

Qt reptjle^ there are several classes, both of the serpent and 
Uzard tribe, common to all the West India I^land^ : but the 
Yellow Snake is the most known in Jamaica ; it is frequently 
from eight to sixteen or twenty feet in length. These serpents 
have a homy protuberance on each side of the anqs, which 
may, upon occasion, help them in climbing trees, which they; 
often do with great ease^ The yellpw snakes* move but slow- 



*On this extraordinary rqitile. Sir Hana Sloane has n^esomeobcervatioBs 
which cannot fail to entertain the curioqs, y/hq kvfi pqt had an opportunity 
of inspecting his work. 

The Yellow Snake is for the most part to be found in th« woody mountainsi 
coiled up in the paths as ropes in a ship^ They ar9 nv% bjiftful, unless irrita- 
ted; nor will'they bite, unless they have thei? young nestr them, and ix, is in 
their defence. Their bitingB rarely prove mortal, although ^(Mnetimes the 
wounds are very much swelled ana infiamed-r-proye tedious ip curing, and 
9IC much worse than those inflicted by the black snake. 

They feed on birds and r^its, which they swsJlow whole, without any ancon» 
veniency. Many have been killed with thirteen or fourteen rats in each of 
their bellies. 

The Indians (Sloane observes) catch them without any difficulty. An la* 
dian, who had brought him several^ used to take them behind the neck so that 
they could not bite him, anA then permit tbta» to twist about his arm with 
their bodtes^as they pleased. When disposed to kill them, his method w^y, to 
pot the tail of what he had taken under his foot, and to hold the neck ig hif 
hands ; and then, stretching the snake till the back bone was either injured oj^ 
dislocated, and pinching or twisting the lungs with violence, soon accom« 
{dished his purpose. 

t A hunter told Sloane, that once hearing his companion groan lying by him^ 
he saw that by a snake twisting itself about him he could not speak. Sc^eing 
his-companion in that dangerous situation, lie immediately obtained a stick. 
on fire at one end, which he held towards the snake. On perceiviog the ap« 
proaching brand, the reptile stretched out its head, and began to hiss; whicl| 
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jj^ catcbing their prej* more by stea}tli or chance than by agi- 
lity : but when they fix themsehres upon a tree^ their length 
generally ^nabks them to seize every thing they can manage 
that passes underneath ; for they wind their tail psurt round 
eome limb, and stretch the £»re part downwards. 

The Silver Snake of Jamaica, ^riikh is but rarely to befbimdy 
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the man perceivinf , leised the opportunity, and iDftaatly cnt off it« bead. 
The hody of the •aalce^ after aoiae time, relaxed it» hold,^ and the man, who 
bad been detained a prisoner, wa« set at liberty. He related thai hit aitoatioa 
was such, that he could not lon^ have surviTed, without being rescued from 
hsa-nnpritonmeiit. Sloane concetves that the circulation of the blood was 
ttopped by the twisting of the snake : and by this means we naj easily 
conceive that it ought destroy any animal which it could encircle within itt 
folds. 

They m general nestle about old cabbaji^ trees, hollow stumps, Ac. If 
tho places of their retreat are explored, and cleft with an axe or other mstrv- 
meat, as soon aa light enters they thrust out their heads, and are iooa di»* 
patched. 

But since these reptiles are the avowed enemies of the rats, which are so 
destructive to the sugar-canes, the planters are not solicitous to destrt»y the 
race. I&terasC, which associates with man in general and interweavcf itsdf 
^th the majority of hia actions, aiR>rds protection to the most noxious rep« 
tilea. ' It is, perhaps, extremely difficult to say in what region we shall fix itft 
bounds, though I am by no means an advocate for its universal application. 
But the real Christian alone is an exception. 

NodBQut) luMfwer, aa theM reptiles are, they are not destitute of sagacity ^ 
(Hid they are capable of acquiring docility, since they may be tamed. " I had 
IHM 9i thia kiad (taya Sloaae) tamed by an Indian for me : it would iolUnK 
the Indiad aa a dog would his master.** 

A soake thus domesticated by an Indian was given tp air Hans Skiaae ; 
whiek, i^jathcr wkh a guioa and aa alligator, he destgned to bring vritb 
him into England ; but unfortunately he failed in respect to them aU. The 
viake was preserved in a large jar, ih^ mouth of ^rhich was covered over with 
boards, and these boards se90|«d with weights^ It was fed every day vrith thn 
entrails of fowls, and such other articles as the kitchen produced, and teemed 
Ibr^some time highly pleaded with its situation. Confinement at length grew 
irksome, and the snake (which was about seven feet in length) forced aaide 
|he boards which covered the jar, and obtained its freedom. It then got tu 
the top of a large hous^> the inhabitants of which, not liking such company, 
ahot it ^d« 

The guana ^fras put on board, and lived at large for some time ; till one day, 
lis it was running over the gunwale of the vessd, it was frightened by one of 
the seamen, jumped overboard, and was drowned. 

The alligator continued sometime longer, hot did not Kve to reach the poit 
•f its destination. It embarked on the Kith of AAurh, I €88, and vras con* 
ihied in a large tub filled with salt water, and was fed with nearlv the same 
food that had been given to the snake. It continued from that time to the 
24th of May following, when, without any particular accident, it died. 

For the substance. of this* note I am indebted to Sir Hans Sloane. The par* 
ticulars have been collect^ from diiORerent pages of his work, and in several 
l^arts inserted in his own langnag^. f hf matf rials may be A»mid in vol. i^ 
Mget S95, 336, apd S46, 
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is remarkably smaH* when compared to the yellow taAe whkh 
"we have, just described* It seldom exceeds nzteen inches in 
length) is larger in proportion to its lengthy and is generally 
found in the hollow parts of decayed trees. One thing re* 
markable in the silver snake is, that the anus is placed so near 
the mouth, that it has sometimes been taken for it. They are 
generally considered as extremely venomous, though specific 
instances of their poison have rarely occurred. 

The large Black Snake, more active and slender than either 
of the foregoing, is also an inhabitant of Jamaica. It is about 
twelve feet in length, and towards the tail is more tapering than 
even the yellow snake. In common with aU others of a similar 
q>ecies, it is deemed poisonous ; but it seems to be a character 
unsupported by proof. 

The small Black Snake differs from the former by its «ze, itt 
•lender make, and its extreme activity. It rarely exceeds three 
feet in length, and is thought by many to be exceedingly ve« 
nomoos, though no mischief was ever known to be done by 
it* These serpents are plentiful in most of the islands, and are 
ciot easily intimidated. They frequently erect themselves on 
the hinder part of their bodies, and assume in moments of 
danger very formidable attitudes ; and thip circumstance pro» 
bably has procured for them that character which they have not 
otherwise merited. 

The Alligator or Crocodile b of the lizard species, though 
difiertng from the general tribe in many essential particulars ( 
as, first, with respect to its size, which is monstrous,, being from 
fourteen to twenty-four feet in length. It moves very slowly 
on the ground, and generally seeks its prey in the water ; but 
when any small animals come in its way on land, within reach^ 
it seizes them eagerly, and soon destroys them. This creature 
has a strong musky scent, by which it is frequently discovered 
at a distance ; and its eyes are like those of the cat and shark* 
The alligator has been observed to live for many months with- 
out any visible sustenance; which experiment has been fire- 
quently tried at Jamaica, by tying their jaws with wire, and 
putting them, thus tied up, into a pond, well, or water-tub^ 
where they live for a considerate time ; but often rise to the 
surface to take breath. Though the shape of the body is like 
the lizard, it differs in having the whole surface covered over 
in appearance like a tortoise ; but the skin may be more pro- 
perly said to be hardened into a homy substance from space to 
space, than to be furnished with real scales. The tail b oblong, 
|x>inted, and nearly quadrilateraL These creatures lay their 
eggs in the sand : the eggs are somewhat larger than those of 



t goose, and, a^ they are pretty transparent, readily sintW M 
the first formation and growth of the animal.* 

The next species of lizards is the Great Lizard, called also 
the Guana. It has a long, forked, muscular tongue, divided 
toes, and a scaly skin : it lives a considerable time without fbodf 
and changes its colour with the weather, or the moisture of its 
place of residence. It -is supposed to live upon impyerceptlble 
particles, lapped up in the air $ for it is observed frequently to 
throw out its forked tongue like the chameleon,t as it walks 
along ; and is never seen to touch any thing on the ground. 

The flesh of this creature is relished by many people, served 
up in fricassees at table, and thus prepared is preferred by many 
to the best fowls. Father Labat corroborates this use of thb 
species of the lizard as a delicious food, for which purpose the 
negroes in the French islands are employed to catch thenu 
This is accomplished in the following manner : the neero car^^ 
ries with him into the fields a long rod, at one end of which 



. * The Scorpion of the West ladies is too conspicuous among the enemies of 
nankind to be entirely omitted in this brief descripMon. The scorpion it a 
native of many regions, and it is generally said that in cold countries it loses 
its venom* In most of the sugar plantations it is well known ; but its chief 
f>laces of residence are in dry uninhabited houses, and decayed buildings. 
It is a creature which seems destitute of fear, and is at once vigilant and dar& 
ing. Vlien threatened with approaching danger, instead of attempting to 
retreat, it assumes an undaunted resolution^ and puts itself in a posture of de- 
fence. Its sting is in its tail, which h erects, darts fdrward, and exposes in 
every gesture of defiance. When any animal approaches within its reach, it 
is seized with the utmost avidity ; ana the sting, which is accompanied with 
malignant poison, is darted into the creature with yety great virulence. Thm 
wound inflicted' by the sting, and contaminated by poison, is extremely pain* 
ful ; and those parts which lie contiguous soon put on a livid appearancb 
The utmost care must be taken, in dressing the Wounded part, to prevent tho 
poisonous matter from spreading, and to preserve the patient from falling by 
a moftificatton. The scorpion has some distant resemblance to a lobster. 

f The Chameleon may also be reckor^ei amdng the residents of Jamaica^ 
and is certainly of the lizard tribe. It is a native of the eastern continent, ana 
was originally imported into this island from the coast of Guinea. The heaA 
is disproportionably large, the jaws well stored with teeth, and the soeketsof 
the eyes deeply sunk in the head._ It has four feet^ and on each foot the toe^ 
or claws are disposed somewliat like those of a parrot. It chiefly resides in the 
woods, and frequently takes its station on the slender branches of trees, on 
which it sustains itself with the greatest steadinen. In its movements it isca^ 
iremely slow, though it is supported by preying upon the most active of th* 
insect tribe. But though its motions are tardy, they are performed with so 
much eas>e and address, that its approaches are rarely suspected by the devoted 
prey. Advanced within a certain distance, it poizes its body as occarion may r^ 
quire, and uncoiling its long slender tongue, darts with inconceiv^bU swifkacssy 
uid rarely fails to seize its prey* Another sorprising circumstance, which tends 
to facilitate its success, is, that it changes its colour wth itf station^ and by puN 
ting on the domprexion of tfvery twig and branch over which it passes, oiht 
,hits one of the most astonishing phenomena ia natttre. 
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IS a piece of whipcord with a running noose. These lizards are 
generally found basking in the sun on the dry limb of a tree. 
The negro whistles as loudly as he can, to which the guana ap- 
pears to be very attentive, and with which he seematobe highly 
pleased ^ for he stretches out his neck and turns his head, as if 
to enjoy the notes more completely. The negro then approaches, 
still whistling ; and, extending iiis rod softly, begins tickling 
him with the end of it in the side and under the throat, which 
delights him so much that he turns on his back, stretches him- 
self out at length like a cat before a good fire, and at length 
falls fast asleep. The negro then dexterously passes the noose 
over his neck, draws it tight, and thus secures him. These 
creatures are easily tamed, and will live in a house, lying upon 
a bed or sopha, quite indolent in the day-time ; and may be 
permitted constantly to go out at night. But they lose their 
fat by being thus kept ; and, dwindling away, are no longer fit 
for eating.* 

The Galley Whasp is another of the lizard tribe, and some* 
times exceeds two feet in length. It is an inhabitant of the 
woods, and of low marshy places. It is generally of a dirty co* 
lour, occasionally interspersed with stripes of a lighter or of a 
darker hue, and incidentally changes to a fine yellow, resembling 
gold. It is generally considered as by far the most venomous rep- 
tile that Jamaica produces, on which account it is both hated 
and dreaded. It is said, that its bite is always mortal, whether 
applied to man or beast ; and no specific has hitherto been dis- 
covered sufficiently efiicacious to counteract the malignity of its 
poison. But whether this be fact or not, I will not vouch. Its 
teeth are short, even, and immoveable ; and no apertures are 
discovered in any, through which it can emit its poison. If it 
be of that venomous nature which is generally represented, it 
is more than probable that the poison it communicates must lie 
in its saliva, which immediately enters through the wound 
that the tooth inflicts. It has^ indeed, been said, that none 
of the reptile tribe are really venomous, and that the bite of 
none is mortal in any of the West India Islands. This asser- 
tion may be founded upon fact; but it would be w^h the 
utmost reluctance that I should be induced to make the ex- 
periment. 

Innumerable are -the tribes of fishes that are found in the 
seas surrounding the West India Islands, and in the inland 
rivers, the names and proper descriptions of which would fill a 
moderate volume. Great varieties, and abundance of different 
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•peciesy are brought to the markets* of Jamaicai bot vtrj Sew are 
to be distingubhed as known to that island alone ; we shallj 
therefore^ only notice those which are most remarkable there. 

The Trumpeter, or Trumpet Fish, is frequently in the har* 
bours in the months of June and Julv, and is generally about 
eighteen inches in length. The Ancnoyy, or small Silver Fish, 
about thre^ Inches in length, is very common in the harbours of 
Jamaica. It is very deucate, and in great esteem with most 
lovers of fish : it is generally eaten fried, and likewise {nckled» 
fmd then is not inferior to the anchovy of Italy. 

The Dolphin also is a native of most parts of the American 
iieas, especially of those which lie in warm latitudes. This 
£sh is remarkably voracious, and the avowed enemy of the fly- 
ing-fish. Sloans observes, that << they are the swiftest swimmers 
that are, their bodies being contrived for that purpose. They 
^^ursue tibe flying-fish with avidity, till the latter get out of the 
water where the dolphins cannot reach. They love (continues 
Sloaae) the company Of ships, because of what scraps are now 
«nd then thrown overboard. I have been assured by some who 
Jiave sailed in Guinea ships, that they have had the same shoal 
of dolphins follow them for many hundreds of leagues, between 
Guinea and Barbadoes. The dolphin is good for food, but is 
iremarkably dry } and though much prized by voyagers, yet 
^ere it on shore in a market where other fish are to be had, it 
would be esteemed no great delicacy.** ** One thing very re» 
markaUe in this fish is, the various ccdours it puts on before it 
dies, beine usually yellow with ranges or rows of small blue 
and round spots, which strangely cluinge, and afiTord that jdea^ 
0ure to the eye, that I confess I never saw any thing of this na« 
Ixire so surprising. But after all it comes to a yery light blue 
colour wh^n des^i which it keeps ever after.'* Sloane^ vol. i. 
page 21, 

Another is the Old Wife, This fish is very much liked in 
America, but must be skinned before it is dressed. It is served 
up either boiled or stewed, and makes a Very agreeable dish 
4Stther way. The body is generally about twenty inches or more 
m lei^^, and nine over. 

Another species are called the Cuckold Fish. They ar^ very 
rich fppdi ^d, when well stuffed and baked, excel all other sorts 
of fish in America. 

The great Sea Devil is a fishy monster, very large, veieiw 
|ng commonly from 100 to SOOO pounds, it is very £«• 
quent in tl^e harbour of Kingston^ but is not good for food. 
MuUetSj eels, perch, and many others of the sea-fish usually 
brought to the J^don markets, are likewise common in 
Jwaica, 



. The Shark, which is large, Toracicvus, swift, and strdng, £re^ 
quanta most parts of the uidian seas. ^* In the cahns all ovef^ 
ttese seas (observes Sloane) it is ordinary to have sharks come 
about the ships. We had some often came to ours." The au- 
thor may observe the same, who has seen them catight, and 
brought upon deck. When taken on board a ship, the violent 
blows with which th6y assail the decks with their tails, al*e tre^i* 
mendous, and even sometimes attended with danger/ The 
seamen, therefore, in general cut them with a hatchet, which 
occasions an efiusion of blood, and weakens their force. The 
mouth, instead of being at the extremity of the head, is placed 
considerably under, so that the shark must lie with its belly up- 
ward, to seize and feed upon its prey. And were it not for the 
time that it would take in turning to its proper position for 
s^mnming, no fish inferior in strength coidd escape. It grows 
sometimes to an enormous size, particularly in the Mediterra^ 
BeaUi These fishes, like the dolphins, foQow ships through 
trackleft oceans, and hover round them in hopes of prey. 
They swim much swifter than a vessel which is under a press 
of sail ; and pass £rom stem to stem, and from side to side^ 
without any more apparent difficulty than if the ship had beeil 
lying at anchor* Oviedo observes, that *< they enter the riversy 
and are no less perilous than great lizards or crocddiles, devour^ 
ing horses and mankind; and that the females bring forth 
about thirty-five young ones alive at a birth." Instances of 
their voracity and. strength maybe multiplied almost withoul. 
end. 

The Flying-fish is a species of an opposite nature to the 
shark. It has the haf^y faculty of removing from one element 
into another, but is pursued with avidity in both. In the water 
it b chased by dolphins and sharks, and in the air by cormo« 
rants and mews4 These fish are of the herring tribe, which 
they somewhat resemble both in taste and form. They have 
two fins, remarkably large, from which they obtain assistance 
both in the water and the air. When closely pursued by the 
dolphins, so that their danger becomes pressing, they quit 
their native element, and fiy sometimes nearly two hundred 
yards before they again drop into the water. The length 
of their aerial voyage seems to be determined by the Wetness of 
their fins : while this continues, they remain above Water ; but 
when the fins become dry, they are obliged to fal( imi^iediately 
into their native element. They frequently movoi' in shoals, 
and are to be found in most of the warm latitudes through the 
ocean. It often happens, that in their aerial excursions they 
light on ships, or in their boats ; and as this is in their de- 
scent towards this water^ they are taken with the utmost ease. 
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This the author has seen himself, who has also eaten of thedH 
and approved of their taste. 

The Grooper» the Rock-fish, and the Jew-fish, are generallf 
esteemed as some of the best productions of the American seas. 
The jew-fish grows remarkably large, and has been known to 
weigh about three hundred pounds. It may be considered as an 
exception to a general rule which has been taught by experience^ 
that excellency declines in proportion as magnitude increases. 

The Porpoise, the Grampus, the Bottle-nose, and the Sper- 
maceti Whale, are not strangers to the West Indian seas ; but a 
minute detail of each would be tedious and uninteresting. Of 
the spermaceti whale, as its general character is known, much 
needs not be said. It is broad and unwieldy, and aboiit sixty 
feet in length when fully grown : the teeth are straight, and of 
a conic form, about eighteen inches in length, and about six 
inches in circumference at the base. Its fins and soUd bones are 
proportionably long and large. But large and powerful as this 
enormous fish is, it is not unfrequently attacked by the^shark ; 
and instances have been known, in which whales, when tsken 
by man, have exhibited wounds which had been inflicted by 
those voracious enemies. 

The Mantee is another of the enormous kind, and generally 
frequents the mouths of those large rivers which are peculiar to 
the western world. It is said to be exquisitely quick in hearing, 
having two apertures adapted to that purpose, as well as an 
equal number similar to nostrils, through which it occasional! j 
breathes. The skin of this creature is remarkably strong and 
elastic, and, when cut into suitable portions, isnob^d sub^tute 
for horsewhips. Both the mouth and nostrils are adapted 
for breathing, which can be performed only on the sur£u:e of 
the water, ^nd is always accompanied with hideous groans. Its 
fins are proportionate (o the bulk of its body, and that of the 
tail b remarkably broad and spreading. A great many of this 
tribe have been occasionally taken $ they vary from each other 
in magnitude, and sometimes weigh not less than two thousand 
pounck. A vast variety of different kinds, not mentioned here, 
may be found in those seas, but they have nothing peculiar to 
recommend them to particular notice ; we shall therefore quit 
the ocean for the land. 

The mountains and woods abound with a variety of birds, 
some of them remarkable for their variegated and beautiful 
plimiage, and others for their melodious notes. Amongst others 
are a small Martin, the whole upper parts of whose plumage are 
of a glossy, golden green, the inferior parts white; blue finches ; 
dark brown thrushes ; wood-peckers of various kinds ; black- 
birds of the Merops species i blue sparrows i long and shon- 
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tailed humming-birds ; blue and red throat, and orange-colour* 
ed bull- finches ^ and brown petrels. 

There are several species of doves natives of Jamaica, and 
all of them reckoned very rich and delicate food ; the ring-tatl 
pigeon ; the bald-pate; tlie white-winged dove ; the pea-dove, 
so called from its green colour (it has only a few white feathers 
in its wing> and it makes so loud a cooing in the woods, that it 
is heard at a considerable distance); the white-bellied dove; and 
the ground dove. They aie wild, and feed on most kinds of 
wild grain, particularly the red mangrove, wild co£fee berries, 
the berries of the prickly pole, &c. 

There is also the Jamaica or Lesser Mock-bird, called also 
the Nightingale. " This," says Browne, " certainly excels all 
other birds both in sweetness of melody and variety of notes* 
It sings often with ecstasy ; and in its raptures I have often ob- 
served it fly upright from its stand some yards, and run head- 
long down to the same place again. I have seen them frequent- 
ly perch on some convenient tree near the houses in the savan- 
nas» and pour forth their little notes for many minutes together, 
as if they had been conscious of the .pleasure they gave ; and 
you may often observe the notes answered from the neighbour- 
ing woods on these occasions, but then they generally listen and 
sing by turns. These birds are seldom kept in cages : it is said 
they never thrive when confined ; but this, I suppose, is owing 
to the people not keeping the proper food for them. It is ex- 
tremely like the mock-bird of North America in shape atfd size^ 
but they dififer a little in colour. 

The long-tailed Humrhing-bird, which is well known on the 
continent of America, is also an inhabitant of this island. It 
is chiefly noted for its variegated colours, its glossy plumage, its 
inconceivably rapid flight, and above all for its diminutive size. 
It is a species which seems to link together the insect and the 
feathered tribes. Its bill is slender, long, and arched ; its tail 
rather long, and its legs and thighs remarkably short; its size is 
about that of any ordinary beetle.* Like many of the insect 
tribe, it draws its sustenance from that delicious nectar which 
the cups of flowers afford ; it is chiefly on the wing, and flits 
from flower to flower with all the agility and industry of the 



* Of this beautiful little creature, Sloane speaks as follows. It was about 
an inch and a quarter in length from theeitremityof the bill to that of tht 
tail; and about twice as much from the tip of one wing to that of the other, 
when extended. The bill was bIackish,<%ompres8ed, and about three quarters 
of an inch long ; the tail very short ; the head, neck, back, and wings brown» 
and of a changeable colour. They are to be found where flowers are. Thelr 
«g^ ^e all white, and not so large as a small field pea. They make a noise in 
flyuig, just like a humming-bee. When they fly ia suashaae, I think I never 
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bee* It is in general remarkably gentle ; but ifhen pt6vtk»df 
and in times of nestling, it exhibits a degree of fierceness, to 
which its strength is apparently unequal. In these seasons it 
pursues birds ot the largest size, attacks them irith impetuosity 
in the most tender parts, and rarely fails of patting them to 
flight; and when pursued, it escapes with such velocity that it 
is instantly out of sight. It builds its nest with cotton and 
down, and fastens it to some concealed spray of the lemoD or 
orange tree* 

The Mountain Hawk is a native of Jamaica, and lives chiefly 
in the cooler mountains: it is about the size of the English 
kite, and is a bird of prey, living mostly on young birds and 
lizards. 

. The Quail is not whoUy unknown in Jamaica, though it is 
Aot.a native of the island, but was (Higinally imported firom 
l<lQrth America. The island is not hostile to the increase of 
thisspedes : but they build their nests upon the ground ; and the 
«D^es, which are perpetually exploring their secret haunts, too 
frequently devour their eggs, and destrory their young. On this 
account they are not numerous, nor is it probable that the race 
will ever be considerable. Their size and manner of life bear 
much resemblance to that of an English partridge; from which 
circumstance they are not so commonly known in Jamaica bj 
the name of quail as by that of the partridge. 

Peacocks are also found in Jamaica : they vary but little from 
duose triiich are known in England ; but as they are not natives 
of the island, they are rather considered as objects of curionty, 
and are chiefly to be met with at the habitations of the prind^ 
palpeople. 

The White-breasted Guinea Hen abounds in the island. 
Multitudes are wild in the woods, and they increase remarka- 
bly fast. They lay sixty, eighty, or a hundred eggs, »cid hatch 
at one brood a vast number of young. There is another spedes, 
not distinguished by the whiteness of its breast, but which is in 
other respects much the same as the former. 

The Blue Mackaw, a more beautiful bird, though not so gaudy 
as the red, is a native of Jamaica, but not common, and is 
wild in the woods, particularly in the parish of St. Axme. 



taw a more beautiful sight; the feathert hang moit delicatdy coloured «id 
tnuispareat. Their humming seems to ppoceed from the actkni of thdr wing* 
against the air. They are to be found aU the year king in Jamaica ; hot mow 
plentifully and in greater variety after the nitts» when the flowers ar« mott 
Trequent. Thb bird, feathers, inwards, &c. being put into the balance wfaea 
just Idlled, wdghed not over twenty gtaioi. Ths tiUMtanot of thia nouia ttkMa 
Irom Shnaei voL iL page S06, 
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The Gabbling Craw is a native of Jamaica, and ytvf com* 
0ion in the inland woody parts. This bird b very shy and 
wary, and very, noisy : it seems to imitate the sounds of most 
syllables in every language, in its gabblings. It feeds generally 
aa fruits and other vegetable productions, and is frequemly serv* 
ed up at table when young. 

There are two species of parrots in the woods, natives of the 
island, both green ; but one sort has a yellow bill. They are 
neither so beautiful, nor such good talkers, as the gray and green 
of other countries ; they are, however, esteemed as deiicat* 
food, and are served up at some tables in preference to 
piseons. 

There are likewise two kinds of Parroquets ( the one all green» 
the other green with a red breast. Of fowls there are the same 
kinds as in ^gland ; and, besides these, a great variety of wa« 
ter fowl, most of them brought from other parts, as the Spa* 
nish-main Duck, &c. But the Whistling Duck and the Teal 
are natives. The first sort breed so fast, that they are very 
common in all parts of the island, and are a standmg dish at 
every table*, but the other does not thrive so well, and its 
young are too often destroyed by amphibious animals. Both 
sorts frequent lagoons, ponds, and the bays and harbours. 

The Carrion C>ow, or Turkey Buzzard, has some resemblance 
(o a turkey, both in its shape and appearance ; only it is rather 
less in size. Like the turkey, the upper part of its beak is co* 
▼ered with a loose red skin : its sense of smelling is so exqui* 
site, that it may be said to stand without a rivaL It feeds on 
putrid carcases, and the most filthy excrements. It flies rather 
slowly, and directs its head towards the wind. The noxious 
exhalations soon strike upon its sense, and it moves immedi* 
dtely in pursuit of prey. In these warm regions, where putre» 
Auctions are the immediate successors of death, this bird is of 
essential service, as it hunts among the bushes for such animals 
4>r birds 4u may have retired to these lonely recesses to die. 
Both town and country areoccasionally frequented by itj and but 
little doubt can be entertained, that it prevents the air in many 
cases from receiving a putrid taint. And so conscious have the 
inhabitants been m the great utility of these birds, that their 
safety was established before the days of Browne by legislative 
authority. They do not breed fast ; and such is the peculiar 
constitution of tneir nature, that they smell most intolerably 
within a few minutes after they are killed. 

The Flamingo was perhaps one of the most astonishing birds 
of which th^ new world could boast. In the days of Sloane, 
as that author observes, ** it was very common in the marshy 
and fenny places, and lik^wis^ in the shallow bays of Jamaica,'* 
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He observes^ however, that he never savr this bird in Jamaica ^ 
but he had an account from several of the inhabitants, whom 
he thought very honest and understanding men, that it was 
found on the island. (Sloane vol. ii. S2\7) In the days of 
Browne, as he himself tells us, ** these birds, though inhabi- 
tants of Cuba and the main, were seldom seen in the island of 
Jamaica, except when forced thither by stormy weather, or im- 
ported by the curious." They go (says he,) in flocks, and 
keep generally by the sea side, where they have often proved 
a safeguard to the neighbouring settlers ; their numbers, size, 
and colour, having sometimes imposed on the timorous and un« 
wary, who have taken them for soldiers.* They are tall up- 
right birds, and seem to hold a medium between those birds 
tlut live chiefly in water, and such as only frequent waterj 
places ; for though they swim with great ease, they live mostly 
near the surf. When they feed, they turn the upper part of 
the bill towards the ground, and the point towards their feet. 
(Browne, p. 480.) 

The Flamingo is said to have been a bird of a most statelj 
port. Though of a dark colour while young, except a few fea- 
thers on the crown of the head and the comers of the wingsy 
it assumed a different colour as it advanced in years ; it was then 
clothed with a most exquisite plumaee of thfe most beautiful 
scarlet. The largeness and beauty of this bird rendered it at 
once an object of wantonness and curiosity, and without doubt 
caused it to be pursued with the most unfeeling avidity. Un* 
able, through the eagerness of its pursuers, to increase its spe- 
cies, the whole race has long since been unknown in Jamaica : 
but whether, like many other sorts, it has been exterminated, 
or only driven from these its native seats, to find an abode 
in some more hospitable region, it is hard to say. Perhaps 
those which Inhabited Jamaica are totally extinct, though the 
species may still be in existence in some dbtant and seques- 
tered country, where they enjoy tranquillity, remote from the 
perfidy and wanton barbarity ox man. 

^ That roch a deception as this should be possible, mar seem exceedinely 
strange ; but the strangeness must disappear, when we aumtt an observation 
of Sir Hans Sloane. This author tells us, ** that the beft and ereatest bird of 
St. Christopher's, is a Passer Flamipeo, which walking at her length is as ull 
«s a man.** Vol. ii. page 321. Admitting this description, and the glare of its 
scarlet plumage, it must have formed a most majestic appearance ; and whea 
to this we add that these birds always associate m flocks, they most hare a»> 
aumed a terrific aspect to an invaoing army, tot^allv ignorant of their exist- 
ence. There is therefore nothing extravagant in tne assertion of Browne, 
which says ** that the dmorous and unwary have taken them for soldien^** 
And we cannot but mention it with regret, tnat a bird so sinsularly beautiful 
il^ould be, as for M we )m^| ext^m^iaated froiji th^ face of the wUlf 
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When Qone but savages inhabited these sylvan recesses, tki 
birds enjoyed their element, and lived without the dread of ex^^ 
terminating molestation. The flamingo, that glory of the forest^ 
could then open the beauties of its plumage to the sun, and 
tinge the element as it flew with its waving fire. But numerous 
years have elapsed, since it has made its appearance in any of 
these islands ; and unless the species has been preserved in the 
venerable forests of the continent, on some creeks of the ocean, 
which none but savages have yet discovered, we may hencefor*^ 
ward inquire for the flamingo in vain. 

But norvrithstanding the beauties which the tropical birds ex-» 
hibit, the profusions olF nature, or rather of nature's God, have 
attuned their voices with a less sparing hand. Their plumage 
is more variegated and dazzling, but thdr notes are less har- 
monious than those which enliven the woods of our native 
land. The bpunties of Providence seem distributed with equity 
even towards the feathered tribes, in a degree which we can- 
not contemplate without admiration. Those melodious notes, 
which gladden the forests of the temperate regions, make an 
ample amends for the deficiencies of external beauty, which 
between the tropics b lavished with all the intermixtures of light 
and shade. 

It is not, however, to be imagined, that a perfect silence pre- 
vails throughout the torrid zone. Many of the warbling tribe 
unite their voices to break the silence of the groves. The Mock- 
ing-bird of America, and the native dove, which is an inhabi- 
tant of almost every country, conspire to delight the ear with 
the harmony which their voices afford. The former, which seems 
to have no particular notes of its own, imitates those of almost 
every other bird. Not a musical sound breaks upon the silence 
of the night but it catches by imitation, and repeats with a de- 
gree of racility which nature only, under nature's God, can 
inspire. While the latter, which cooes in plaintive number^, 
seems to enkindle compassion in the feeling breast, and to 
awaken the soul to sympathy by an involuntary impulse. 

Resounding from tree to tree, the intermingled notes which* 
interrupt the silence of a Wesit India night, though not to be 
compared with those vernal airs which give life to our native 
woods, are highly pleasing to the contemplative mind. They 
open the door to a train of solemn reflections, which may be 
pursued with much advantage by the pensive and thoughtful, as 
they wander, absorbed in meditation, through these profitable 
shades. To a stranger just introduced into these islands, every 
scene b new; and he contemplates with wonder the informa- 
tion of every sense. Novelty never faUs to charm ; and the 
beauties of creatioui always delightful) now become an inex- 
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haustible source of pleasure^ through almost endless tariely and 
intrinsic worth. 

When curiosity, which is natural to the mind of man, has 
prompted an individual to ascend any of the mountains» which 
rise in stupendous magnificence and sublimity^ die whole scene 
becomes entirely changed.* The traveller enters the confines 
of a new mode of being, and creation puts on another fomu 
As he continues to ascend, the climate changes ; the birds lod 
insects which hover round him are totally &tinct firom all he 
had seen below ; even the trees are strangers to his sight ; and 
every thing is completely new. 

The birds which occupy these attic regions, seem never to 
have visited the plains beneath. Difierent finom those of their 
genus below, the inhabitants of these solitary abodes open their 
beauties to the sun in a maiision of security, where man can 
neither admire nor destroy. They are so little known, that 
they have scarcely * obtained any other names than Birds of the 
Mountains ; and the various notes which they occasionally utter^ 
like the variegated appearance which their plumage exhibits, are 
such as have rarely made any impression on the human ear. 
The oldest inhabitants of Jamaica are strangers to the summits 
of the mountains ; their animal and vegetable productions are 
either contemplated at a distance, or are totally unknown^ 
and little doubt can be entertained, that many creatures en^ 
dued with animal life now inhabit the almost inaccessible part% 
which are as distinct from those below, » as they are firom one 
^Uiother. Every step in ascent discovers somethmg new; many 



* Though the tc^most ttoaes of many of these moontaini were never vii 
by mao, their sides have been ascended to a cQnsiderable height; and in these 
parts all nature puts on the aspect which is above described. And could their 
tummits be fully explored, no doubt can be entertained, that a scene entirely 
new would open itself in these elevated abodes. For as the appearances Ol 
thiugs, so far as the mountains have been examined, are totally difietent from 
those which are found at their bases; so if is reasonable to conclude, that a 
higher region would open another prospect, as diversified proportionally in aU 
its parts, and as distinct from those below, as those bdow are difierent from 
one another. 

Every nook of ground on which the ascending traveller treads appears 
completely new, and seems never before to have been trodden by the foot of 
man. Both rocks and trees are perfectly different from all below, and are en- 
tire strangers to the human eye. Many of the trees appear to be coeval with 
the deluge : the hoar of age is visible in their ancient boughs. The canker of 
time seems to have laid an embargo on the progress of nature, to have arrested 
her in her proceedings, and to have spread a something analogous to rust over 
all her works. The clouds roll beneath the traveller's feet ; diminutive pros- 
pects disappear ; the ocean encircles him at a distance, and laves the margin of 
the island with his '« world of waves.** The spectator gases vrith astonish- 
ment on the views which surround him ; and he can scarcely disbeUere the 
evidence of his senses, which tell him that he has entered anotW world. 
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^rts ar6 ^et unexplored ; and analogy, founded upon past ex- 
perience> tells us^ that both birds and beasts, inhabit the moun- 
tains of Jamaica) with which the inhabitants of the island are 
utterly unacquainted. The peculiarity of their situation secures 
their retreat, and promises perpetuity to their species, because 
they are beyond the reach of unfeeling man. 

On the plains below, several birds and animals are now to be 
found, which have been imported from Europe, and from the 
continental shores ; and many which originaJly inhabited this 
island have disappeared. There are, however, a multitude of 
the feathered race still living on the island, of which we have 
taken no notice, because they have nothing peculiar which can 
entitle them to the regard of the reader : their names and cha- 
racters may be found in Sloane and Brown ; and to their vo« 
luminous writings we refer him. There are, in their collec- 
tions, several which frequent the seas, and numbers which 
inhabit only the land. Many are found hovering on the ocean 
two hundred miles from land : they seem governed by a pow^ 
erful instinct which we cannot comprehend, through which they 
know their situation, and find their way to the distant shores. 
But we must quit diis department of animal life, ^to view it 
in another form. Our survey of quadrupeds will, however, 
be short, since many of those which inhabit Jamaica are well 
known. 

The animals in common use for food in Europe, are bred in 
Jamaica ; and in order to secure plenty for the inhabitants, great 
numbers of homed cattle are imported; so that the markets are 
well supplied at reasonable prices. With resect to other ani- 
mals, such as horses, dogs, cats, moukeys, squirrels, goats, &c. 
they differ but little from those of the same species commonly 
seen in England ; and none of any estimation are peculiar to 
Jamaica. Many that were once abundant are now become 
remarkably scarce; and some which were formerly well known 
are not at present to be found. 

The opossum, the racoon, the musk rat, the armadillo, the 
pecary, and the aico, or native dog of the blands, are nearly 
now extinct. Like their ancient masters, they have fallen vic- 
tims to their merciless invaders, and are only to be found in 
more favourable portions of the globe. A species of the smaller 
monkey seems to have been overtaken with a similar fate. It 
was hunted in early days with unremitting avidity, because it 
was regarded with unreasonable detestation ; and the destruction 
of the little animal seems to have been the only reward which 
the cruel hunter expected to recompense his toil. 

In the extirpation of these animals, as well as in that of the 
flamingo^ we see cruelty, without the plea of avarice to support 
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ts j^retensions. And it appears as if man naturally delighted 
in the groans which his barbarities extort from those crea- 
tures which he destroys in sport. When the pangs of snfferiDg 
' nature can yield pleasure^ in cases where neither conveniency 
nor advantage can justify the action which extorts the groan, it 
places the disposition of the mind in a light which we cannot 
contemplate without sorrow. It proves, that the soul by nature is 
the very reverse of that infinitely good Being in whose image it 
was originaUy created ; and we learn, from the action itself, how 
far man is unhappily degenerated fiY>m Him whose tender mer- 
cies are over all his works. 

The Agouti, which seems to be a species peculiar to itself, 
and occupies a middle station between the rabbit and the rat, 
has, however, survived the general carnage which has destroyed 
both man and beast. These animals are still fi^uently met 
with in the larger Leeward Islands. In Porto Rico, Cubay and 
Hispaniola, they are abundant \ but in Jamaica thejr are only 
discovered in the mountainous and unfi*equented parts. In most 
of the Windward and smaller islands, the race is nearly, if not 
altogether, exterminated; and perhaps the period is not remote, 
when we may inquire in vain for the agouti in some of those 
islands in which it is now found. And probably the principal 
reason why the race is still in existence in the larger islands, is, 
that they have a more extensive tract, in which they find shelter 
iind protection, without being exposed to those imminent dan- 
gers which await them in the Windward Isles. 

Of the animals which are extinct, or nearly so, a short de- 
scription must suffice. The Pecary, which once abounded in 
all the islands, is a species of the hog, and may still be found 
in the territories of Mexico. It is brought from the conti- 
nent as an object of curiosity. The bristles of this animal are 
of a bluish cast, and their extremities are tipped with white. 
On this account the appearance is singular, and rarely fails to 
attract the notice of the spectator. In addition to this, the 
pecary possesses no inconsiderable share of courage. When 
pursued by its enemies, it attacks the assailants, and not un* 
frequently obliges them to retire. From an aperture which na- 
ture has provided, a musky secretion is regularly discharged, 
but more particularly so when it is heated by excessive action. 
It is from this circumstance that these creat u res have obtained 
the name of the Musk Hog ; and as they abound in Mexico, 
they have acquired the general appellation of Mexican Musk 

*^ The Opossum (says Browne) is a native of North America, 
pnd is frequently brought to Jamaica by the sailors. Nature has 
juriushed the feipale with 9 v^ry cyrious lodge between the in* 
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tegument of the abdomen, to carry and preserve its young 
fix>m danger." In this circumstance it resembles the kangaroo 
of New Holland, and the wild cat mentioned by Bougainville 
in his voyage round the world. 

The Racoon was once abundant in Jamaica, though, as 
Browne observes, it was originally imported from Cuba ; on 
vrhich account it was denominated the Spanish Racoon. Its re- 
treat was in hollow trees, and the sugarcane supplied it with 
food. Two objects conspired to its d^truction, and ultimately 
terminated in its final extinction. As a destroyer of the sugar- 
canes, it was considered as a vermin, and was watched and pur- 
sued with the utmost eagerness, to prevent the mischiefs which 
were the consequences of its depredations. As an animal, it 
vns regarded as excellent food, and was eaten by all ranks of 
people, but particularly by the negroes. These were unfortunate 
circumstances for the racoon ; and it requires no penetration to 
accoimt for its extermination. In many respects it resembled 
the rabbit. Its eyes, lips, and teeth, were much the same as 
those of the rabbit; but its ears were shorter and much smaller. 
Its hair was rather coarse and rough. The vegetables on which 
it fed were occasionally held to its mouth by the fore-paw. There 
was another species, about the size of a hare, and in this con- 
sisted its chief difference from the former ; but both sorts are 
now nearly extinct. 

The Musk Rat bore a striking resemblance to our common 
rat, but differed consideraUy in size. In this it resembled the 
hare ; but the tail was long, and it had in appearance all the 
features of the former animal. Its only defence was that of 
secrecy. Instead of ascending trees, or seeking the interstices 
of rocks, it burrowed in the earth, to elude the vigilance of its 
pursuers. The musky smell, however, which it constantly 
emitted, soon betrayed its retreat, and rendered it an easy prey. 
When taken from its concealment, it was unable to make any 
resistance ; it fell into the hands of unrelenting man, and yielded 
submissively to its fate. 

The Armadillo, which has in shape some resemblance to our 
hedge-hog, is also nearly extinct in this island. Like the hedge- 
hog, it has the faculty of rolling itself up in a circular form in 
times of danger $ but instead of presenting those natural spears 
with which the hedge-hog is provided, it retires within a jointed 
shell, somewhat resembling the hinder part of a lobster, and 
by this means places itself in a state of native security, unless 
attacked by some formidable assailant. It, however, holds its 
rank among the quadruped race, and has been esteemed most 
excellent f^xi. On this account it was hunted with eagerness ; 
md the delicious flavour which its flesh afforded contributed to 
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kasten its extermination* When these islands were first disco* 
Tered by the Europeans, this animal was found in abundance. 
The Windward and Leeward Islands were alike its habitationsj 
and it seemed to find a home in every shade. 

The Alco was a particular favourite of the native Indians, 
Kid it appears to be the cmly domestic animal which they had. 
It was caressed by them with remarkable fondness ; it was car* 
ried occasicmally in their arms, and even cherished in their bo* 
soms. Of its rank in the brute creation we may observe, that 
it was the native dog of the western world. In appearance, iu 
head somewhat resembled that of a fox ; but,* remarkable as it 
may seem, it had not the power of barking. Curiosity was, 
however, but a partial reascm why the alco was fondled. The 
Indians occasionally fed upon it, and therefore it was fattened 
with the utmost attention ^ and its flesh was esteemed by them 
as the greatest dainty that the substance of animals could 
supply. 

But though these creatures of which we have just spoken are 
now extinct, or almost so, in this island, many have been im- 
ported to supply their places. The fox has been brought irom 
Guinea, and the goat from the Moscheto Shore. The camel 
has been imported from the eastern continent, and difiSerent 
ftpecies of domestic animals from various portions of the globe. 
Horned cattle appear to thrive best ; that the climate is not 
hostile to their natures, may be inferred from their great in« 
crease, and the little degeneracy which the species undergoes. 

Sheep have been unirormly bred in the island ever since the 
time of the Spaniards. The climate seems congenial to their 
natures, because they multiplv fast. But though they augment 
in number, they degenerate m size. Their wool also k^es its 
natural quality, and in passing through two or three generations^ 
changes into hair ; and the exteripr of the sheep puts on the 
perfect appearance of the goat. Thus Providence adapts the 
clothing of animals to the various climates v^ch they inhabit 
The fleece which covers these valuable creatures in colder coun- 
tries, would not only be useless, but an insupportaUe burden, in 
the torrid zone ; hair, therefore, becomes an excellent sid»ti- 
tute. But such is the tenderness of their firames, that their 
covering in the West Indies would be insuflicient to shield them 
from the inclemencies of a northern winter, and on that ac* 
count the fleece is kindly bestowed. 

There is a species of Monkey in Jamaica, which has no more 
than four fingers on each of its fore-paws. It is rather large, 
and remarkably active : its tail, which is long, is particularly ser- 
viceable in its various exploits, and is made subservient to most 
cf its actions. ** The creature holds every thing bf it (sayi 
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Browne), and slings itself with the greatest ease Irom every tree 
and post by its means/' It does not appear to have been a na- 
tive of Jamaica, but was originally imported into the island from 
the western main, of which country it constituted one branck 
of the food of the Indians. 

It is, indeed, from the western continent that many of the 
most valuable productions of Jamaica have been procured. 
Among the vast variety which it presents to. our observation, 
both in animal and vegetable life, the majority has been import* 
•d) though most of those which were once exotics .are now 
naturalized to the country which they inhabit. Plants and tree% 
insects and animals, have puticipated in those revolutions which 
the West India Islands have undergone : the mountainous parts» 
which are inaccessible to the invaders* are the only portions 
which present ns with a view of the pnmitive state of thingst 
Without doubt, the introduction of European arts has consi* 
derably improved the surface of the land ; and many advan« 
tages have been both conferred and derived, which in ancient 
days were totally unknown. 

But whatever alterations may have taken place among the 
▼egetable and animal tribes, the productions of the waters are 
placed beyond the reach of change. Many of the finny inha- 
bitants are of an equivocal nature ; and from their being of the 
amphibious* kind, they have been variously arranged. Others^ 
from the peculiarity of their form, have been differently de- 
scribed, and occasionally placed among those animals which are 
peculiar to the land. C>f this the Manati> or Sea Cow, de- 
scribed by Sloane, is a remarkable instance. Though an inha^ 
bitant of the waves, he ha$ placed it among the land animab^ 
from its great affinity to them, and has given it a place among 
the quadrupeds of Jamaica in the following words : *^ This is 
sometimes taken in the quieter bays of the islands, though rare- 
ly now-a-days. They have formerly been frequent, but are, by 
the multitude of people and hunters catching them, destroyed. 
They are caught by the Indians, who are reckoned the best hun- 
ters, knowing the haunts and customs of their game, and being 
very dexterous at it, especially those of the Mosquitos, or Costa 
Rica. They lie towards the siuface of the water in rivers and 
bays, have two fins like arms, and are struck with arrows having 
cords fastened to them with a buoy at their ends. They are so 
large as to require a pair of oxen in a cart to carry them ; they 
are the best fish in the world, .and appear like beef or veal. 
Their cured flesh keeps long without corruption, is brought 
from Espanola to Spain, and is like to English beef in signt, 
and to tunny-fish in taste. Manatis feed on grass growing un- 
der water. It is fourteen or fifteen feet longif is called, from 
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Its fiiis> l/bimti \ the skin makes shoes. The tail is cut inf a 
pieces^ and put in the sun for four or five days ; it appears to be 
nothing but a nerve; but after the moisture is dried away, they 
put it into a pan, and, frying it, it turns to butter mostly, which 
is very proper, never turning rancid though kept very long, 
and being good to fry eggs in, for lamps, and medicines : it 
has two young ones, and two dugs. There was a fishing of 
them in Jamaica and Cuba. What is said of the fishing of them 
with the remora, or reverso, by the Indians, by training them 
up to it, is fabulous, though they will stick to such fish as 
these are.* 

<< This fish yields store of sweet mantega, or lard ; b a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred weight ; gives two stones in the head, 
over the eyes, near the brains, which cures the stone in an 
hour. Purchas saw one voided as big as an almond. Purchas 
also observes, that it feeds on an herb that groweth by the bor- 
ders and within the rivers." 

Of the animal tribes, we must now take our leave. We 
have seen enough to convince us, that the widely extended re- 
gions of the globe were destined, by the infinitely wise Creator, 
to hold an intercourse with one another, that a mutual inter- 
change of their various productions might reciprocally take 
place. The redundancy of one portion seems admirably calcu- 
lated to supply the deficiency of another. Islands are benefi- 
cial to continents, and continents to islands; and we learn, from 
contemplating the animal and vegetable kingdoms, that God 
has made noming in vain. 



* Hiougb Sloane, at qnoted above, toL li. p. 330, says, diat the account 
pTen of the remora, or reverso, is fabnlous, Mr. Edwaras has asserted h as 
a fact, and he quotes Oviedo in support of the assertion. Citing from Oviedo, 
he observes, that the remora is employed as falconers employ hawks. The 
remora is not more than a span in length; it is carried out at sea of a calm 
mominj^, and is fastened to the canoe by a small but strong ]mt. The instant 
that a fish is perceived under water, the remora darts away with the swiftness 
of an arrow, and immediately fastens upon its prey. The line, with a buoy 
At its extremity, is then thrown overboard ; and as it floats upon the sar£sce, 
k is pursued by the canoe, till the fish on which the remora is fixed is ex- 
hausted with swimming, when, by the assistance of the line, both are drawn 
up together. ** By this method (adds Oviedo) I have known a turtle cauglitf 
of a bulk and weight which no single man could support.** 

Mr. Edwards then gives some account of the Mainati, one of which he saw 
taken. It is a sort of amphibious creature, neither quadruped nor fish. It has 
two legs, and is covered with hair; it suckles its young; and from a supposed 
resemblance in the head, it has been named bv the British seamen, the Sca Cow. 
Its flesh, which tastes somewhat like pork, is thoiirht to be very good, both 
fresh and salted. Mr. Edwards also concurs with Sloine in this, tl^ it feeds 
on grass which grows at the bottom of the sea. Acosta, a Roman Catholic, 
admits the excellencv of the food, ** but being doubtful whether it was flesh or 
flsh, fek some KrupUi ia estiog it on Fnday* 
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Of the numerons plaints and trees common to all the islands^ 
very few are exclusively natives of Jamaica. The following are 
the most worthy of notice^ from their great utility. 

The Bermudas Cedar> a native tree^ grows very plentifully 
on most of the Blue Moimtains^ where it is frequently cut 
down for planks and other convenient uses. It is good timber-> 
wood, and admired for its smell, lightness, and close even 
grain. It is fit for wainscoting, and all the inward parts of cabi^ 
net work. 

The" Papaw Tr6e grows wild in many parts of Jamaica, and 
is easily propagated by seeds and layers. There are two species, 
die male and the female. On the former, the flowers are pretty 
large, and grow in clusters among the leaves. The seeds are 
round and rugged, about the size of black pepper, and alwlys 
enveloped in a soft gelatinous substance within the firuit : they 
have a sharp biting taste, and are given to children troubled 
with worms as a certain remedy. The fruit, when ripe, has a* 
pleasant sweet taste, and is much liked by many people; but 
while young, it is commonly used for sauce; and when boiled, 
and mixed With lime-juice and sugar, is not unlike or much in- 
ferior to real apple-water, or very small sweet cider. It is re- 
markable, that water impregnated with the milky juice of this 
tree, renders meat tender, when washed with it 5 but if it be 
left steeped in it for ten minutes, it becomes so soft, that 
it will drop in pieces from the spit before it is roasted, or fall 
apart like rags in the boiling. 

The Cocoa Nut Tree is plentifully cultivated in most of the 
warm climates of the western world. Its fruit is well known 
in England, and therefore requires no description. The tree 
which produces this nectareous fruit rises to a considerable 
heightj and is very plentiful in Jamaica. Both' beauty and 
utility ensure its cultivation ; and as it thrives well in the tor- 
rid zone, there is no probability that the species will ever be 
lost. The fibrous parts of tlie husks in which the nut grows, 
are converted, in some parts of the East Indies, into various 
sorts of cordage, for which they seem admirably adapted ; 
though in Jamaica they have rarely been applied to any valua- 
ble purpose. The leaves of the cocoa nut tree are occasionally 
used for thatch ; and the tender shoots, when boiled^ are an 
excellent substitute for cabbage. The timber is applied to va- 
rious purposes. The juices obtained by tapping the tree, when 
they are mixed and fermented with molasses, yield a plea- 
sant and wholesome spirit, which bears a great xesemblance to' 
arrack. • 

The mountains of Jamaica abound with copper ore of vari- 
ous species ; and two mines were worked for some time in thr 
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liguanea Mountains ; bat neither of them produced sufficient 
to pay the expenses attending the hibour and process of the 
^ manufacture. Mr. Long, however, g^ves it as his opiniont 
that it is much to be regretted that the copper and lead mines 
in thb island had not been more effectually prosecuted ; be- 
cause> upon the computation that every sugar esttate which pro- 
duces one hundred hogsheads a year, must be at a certain ex- 
pense of j£6B per annum for copper and lead alone, it will ap- 
pear, that the island expends j£4i5 yOOOf or thereabouts, every 
year in these articles ; which might be saved. The former 
failure in working the copper mines was owing to their being 
undertaken by two private gentlemen, who^e fortunes were 
inadequate to the enterprise : it ought to be a public work, at 
the expense of the collective body of planters^ regulated by aa 
act of the legislature. 

In the bed of the river called the Rio Minho, in Clarendon 
parish, bits of gold have sometimes been found after floods. 
On this subject a memorable anecdote is preserved in Long's 
history of Mr. Beckford, so weU known in England as an alder- 
man and lord mayor of London : '* Wh»i he vras at his estate 
in this island, situated on the banks of that river, the manager 
one day brought him a piece of fine gold, which had been pick- 
ed up in the s^nd of the river ; and, at the same time, ad- 
vised him to send for a skilfpl metallurgist, who would proba* 
bly discover a rich mine within his own land thereabouts. To 
this proposal Mr. Beckford made no other reply than this— - 
*f Whibt we have got so profitable a mine above ground (point- 
ing to Ins cane pieces) we mall not trouble ourselves about hunt- 
ing for any under ground.'' 

Of minerals, fossils, and shells, the accounts are but imperfect 
and unimportant, independently of the baths and mineral 
springs already noticed m the respective parishes where they 
are found ; here therefore our sketch of the natural history of 
the island is brought to a conclusion. 
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HISTORY OF JAMAICA. 



MstaUiskment of the Protestant Religion in the island of Jamaica^ 
under the government of Oliver Cromtoell — ofjhe Church of 
England^ during the reign of Charles IL — attempts to restore 
Popery by James IL — -prevented by the glorious Revolution nvhsch 
placed Jrslliam III. on the throne of England — state of religion 
in the island from that period to the reign of Geo. iL-^^Settle^ 
snent of the Moravians in 1732 — account ^ their ministry, 

1 HAT extraordinary revolution vliich subverted the ancient 
monarchical constitution of England, at the same time over* 
turned the ecclesiastical hierarchy of the established church, and 
substituted in its stead the Presbyterian system, which does not 
admit of episcopacy, or any other dignified orders or distinc- 
tions among the priesthoo(L 

Presbyters, or elders, from whom this party has been com- 
monly denominated Presbyterians, are, in general, the seniors, 
or prmcipal laymen, of ^each separate congregation or commu- 
nion. These manage the temporal afiairs of their respective 
churches jointly wim the pastor, who is of course an elder ; 
and elect, with the unanimous concurrence of all the other 
njembers, or the msgority, being the heads of families, the pre- 
siding minister, called the Pastor, and also an assistant, if either 
the extent of the duty, or the age or infirmities of the pastor^ 
render such an appointment necessary. 

In a way similar to these regulations zi home, Cromwell, 
after the surrender of Jamaica to the English government, sent 
over seven ministers, as the sole religious estabUshment for the 
whole island ; and in this state the spiritual concerns of the 
first English settlers rem^ed during his administration. 

The restoration of Charles II. was immediately foHowed by 
a revival of the old civil and religious establishments in the 
British colonies ; in which the external forms of religion, as well 
as the laws, were assimilated as nearly as possible to those of the 
mother country. Consequently, though the established church 
of EngUnd eained the ascendancy, and the parochial clergy of 
the island of Jamaica were subjected to the ecdesiastical juris- 
dktuMd of the bishop of LondoDi who daimed it as an appen- 
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dage to his dioceset yet a free toleratioiiy not only of the Ro- 
man Catholics, but of different denominations of Protestant 
Dissenters, was specially enjoined by tlie king in his instruc- 
tions to the governors. 

But the propensity to Popery which discovered itself in that 
monarch's reign, and the open encouragement given to it when 
James IL came to the throne, rendered it absolutely necessary to 
make restraints by acts of parliament. The island itself w.is 
endangered during that short period by the intrigues of Cis 
Foreign Papists, and the countenance of the Roman Poiit'.r*, 
under the hopes, then entertained, of a general restoration of 
the Romish faith and ecclesiastical government throughout t\e 
British dominions. This was providentially prevented I y the 
glorious Revolution, and by the constitution settled by tiie Dill 
pf rights signed by William and Mary, on xlia'w joint acre <•- 
ance of the crown. Hereby the enjoyment of the ci\»'i and 
religious liberty of the people was firmly and permanenMy >e- 
pured ; and all fear of the perversion of the Kinjrdom to the 
superstition, and to the persecuting principles, of the chui ch of 
Rome, was totally removed. It was, however, judged con- 
sistent with sound policy, for the reasons aoove mentioned, to 
prevent professed Papists holding any ofHce or place of trust 
under the government of Jamaica, by obliging all persons .ispir- 
ing to enjoy them, to take the customary oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, which, according to the tenets of their reli- 
jgion, the Roman Catholics of those days could not. But men 
pf all persuasions are freely admitted as inhabitants, only 
foreigners are required to take the oath of allegiance. 

The bishop of London has at present no jurisdiction, except 
80 far as relates to the conduct of the $:lergy and their ordina# 
iion 'f his authority in spiritual concerns in all other rcspeds 
having be^n annulled by an act of die legishture of the island. 
Even m this department he can only send them letters of ad^ 
monition, caution, or reproof; but it is not in his power to de- 
f)rive them of their beneficeii, or to remove them (jrom* their 
cures, whatever imnioniiity may mark their lives. The gover* 
nor of the island for the time boing, personating his majesty, 
is considered as supreme head of the church; and the right to 
exercise ecclesiastical dominion constitutes a branch of hLs pre^ 
rogative. It is from him that the clergy derive their parochial 
authority ; by him they musf be inducted into their respective 
rectories and livings ; and to him they must be accountable fov 
their neglect of duty, jg[id foy any irregularity which may dis-. 
grace their conduct and degrade their profession. A previooi 
qualification^ however, is necessary, before a candidate can bo 
^cceptf d hy \h^ eoY^rn^r, Jle must bri^g Y^th him (estiqi^o- 
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nials of his having been regularly ordained according to the 
canons of the church of England. These being examined and 
fipproved by the governor, his letters of ordination are regis* 
tered in the secretary's office ; but nothing furtho* is required 
in point of law. 

. The provision which is here made for the support of die 
clergy, varies considerably from that of the establishment in 
the mother country. Tythe laws are unknown ; so that the 
complaints which arise m>m individual expression, where tythes 
are enforced by law» have here no ground for existence. In« 
stead of these, the sums which are appropriated to the uses of 
the clergy, are established by an act of the legislature, so as not 
to admit of an augmentation or diminution, except In^ a new 
)aw. These sums are levied by the magistrates, in conjunction 
with the parish vestries, by whom the fees are also .regulated for 
baptisms, marriages, churching, and burials. These fees be* 
come the property of the officiating clergymen, whose establish- 
ed salaries vary through the island, from j6100 to JBSOO per 
annun>, in proportion to the various duties which are supposed 
to be performed. To these sums have been added £50 per 
annmn, as a remimeration for some losses which the incumbents 
have sustamed in their perquisites, since the burial of the dead 
within the churches has been prohibited by law. To stimulate 
tthem to the discharge of their duties, and to urge them to 
adorn their profession by the piu-ity of their lives, the laws- of 
Jamaica have vrisely decreed, that no minister shall enjoy the 
emoluments of his office, or the salary annexed thereto, any 
longer than he discharges in person the sacred trust reposed in 
him, unless prevented by sickness, or compelled to remove to 
j^ome dbtant part for the recovery of his health. Thb humane 
exception is, however^ too frequently made a cloak to conceal 
those deformities which the law was designed to prevent. * For 
though the governor has it in his power, on the complaint of the 
parishioners, to suspend any clergyman in the island for dissolutQ 
behaviour, . yet the pretext of ill health is generally admitted, 
and a dispensation is granted. The clergyman then retires as 
soon as a curate is procured to officiate in his absence, and but 
jUttle solicitude is manifested for his return* In no part of the 
island are pluralities allowed. The only circumstance which 
looks like an exception, is, that the minister of Spanish Town 
acts also as chaplain to the governor. 

In addition to the salaries and fees of office of which we have 
already spoken, glebe lands of considerable value are annexed 
to some livings ; and a dwelling-house must be provided foi; 
^ach clergyman. In those parishes where no parsonage houses 
luy^ bee^ erected^ the magistrates are obliged to erect one at % 
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sum which shall not exceed jS500, or to hire one at a rent not 
above £50 per annum* But in cases where neither of these can 
be done^ the stated rent must be paid to the minister^ in mone^^ 
that he may provide for his own residence. From these cir- 
cumstances and summary statements, it must evidently appear 
that the clergymen have an ample provision made fer their sup- 
port throughout th^ island. Nothing seems wanting to render 
their accommodations comfortable, even where the emoluments 
are the least, unless through their pride, immorality, or mo- 
rosene^s, they have made enemies of those who would other* 
¥rise have been their fiiends.* 

Of the character of the clergy in Jamaica, Mr* Long 
observes, that ''he shall say but little;" and the author <v 
thb hbtory chooses to follow his example. Ample room has, 
however, been left for more pious and zealous labourers in the 
vineyard of Christ, to use their best endeavours to preach the 
gospel with energy to the white inhabitants, and to the free peo- 
ple of coloiu*. AU these having been baptized in thnr in£mcy, 
have been educated as professed Christians, but have not, m 
general, shewn in their )ives and conversations, that they had 
a lively sense of the duties enjoined them by the sacred pre* 
cepts of the pure and undefiled religion of Jesus. And as for 
the poor negro slaves, most of the clergy of the island have 
taken part with those selfish and prejudiced men, who on all 
occasions have exerted their influence to prevent their conver* 
sion to Christianity. They have falsely imagined that it would 
render them vrorse servants, by inspiring them with hi^er no* 
tions of themselves than it was prudent for thenx to entertain, 
and consequently with a spirit of independence. Whereas the 
very reverse has been experienced v for the converted negroes» 
it is now allowed by all the candid proprietors of slaves, are 
more dutiful, and more contented with their humble situation, 
than those who still adhere to the barbarous superstitions of 
pagan idolatry. 

To the missionaries belonging to the church of the United 
Brethren, commonly called Moravians, from Moravia in Ger* 
many, from which country they first emigrated, many heathen 
nations in different parts of the world, and parti6ilaiiy the 
negroes employed in the odtivatiiMi of the lands in the Kridsh 
colonies, have been indebted for the first knowledge axid prac* 



* In this island no legal marriage can take place, unlcn the tNaiiia of tfat 
respective parties have been pubfished three timet in the parishes (o which 
tbef belong, or oniew a special licence for that purpose be obtained firon the 
gOTcmor. 
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tice of Chrisdanity. A society of these Brethren settled in Ja-» 
maica about the year 1732> and have continued their henevo* 
lent labours to this day, though not with th^ success which their 
endeavours have been crowned with in other islands* Many of 
the negro slavesi notwithstanding, have been instructed by their 
missionaries} and several truly converted to God i who have for- 
saken the habitual vices to which they were addicted before 
their conversion, and have led exemplary lives, conformable to 
the doctrines of the gospel of our blessed Redeemer. 

A just tribute of praise, under the grace of God, to these 
Moravians, our truly Christian brethren, cannot but be accep* 
table to all evangelical believers ; and it has been given to the 
public in such candid and liberal terms by the Rev. Melville 
Home, late chaplain to the British settlement at Sierra Leone' 
in Africa, and now vicar of the new church in the town of 
Macclesfield, that no apok^ can be required for inserting the 
following account of them, from his excellent letters on mis- 
sions, addressed to the Protestant ministers of the British 
churches. 

" The Moravian Brethren have been, among us, what the 
Jesuit missionaries were in the Roman church. They have 
laboured, and suffered, and effected more than all of us. Their 
motives have been pure ; the missionaries unblameable; their 
self-denial, courage, hardihood, and perseverance, admirable; 
and tkeir success such as to give general encouragement. They 
have never provoked persecution among the heathens, nor in« 
curred reproach among Europeans, by a secular, sordid, tur- 
bulent spirit. Their success cannot be referred to the learning 
of their ministers, the richness of their funds, or the names 
and influence of great patrons. The case was far otherwise: 
in all those respects they have lain under heavy discourage- 
ments. We must then account for their success upon other 
principles; and they are, I think, very obvious. Their mis- 
sionaries have been men of ardent piety. The brethren had it 
not in their power to hold out any improper inducement to 
them. They are all of them volunteers ; for it is an inviolable 
maxim with the Moravians, to persuade no man to engage in 
missions. They seldom make an attempt where there are not 
half a dozen of them in the mission* They live together in 
one family, and, where they find it necessary, labour with their 
own hands. Hence their missions are less expensive than those 
of any other people; they can engage in more missions than 
they would otherwise be able to support. Their missionaries 
are entirely of one mind, as to the doctrines they teach, their 
mode of inculcating them, and the discipline they exercise over 
their flocks. Their habits are congenial ; and diey have been 
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iccostomed for a cotirse of years to give scrupuloaa attentiOit Uf 
every rule of their church. Few cases can occur to produce 
diversity of judexnents among them. They live togetl^ vmh 
tbe regularity ot a monastic institution; and the frequent stated 
returns of devotional exercises, keep up the spirit of piety. 
They have each of them their proper departments in the fanu- 
)y ; and occupied as diey are with study, private and public de^ 
votion, preaching, and the various duties of the pastoral care, 
they have no time to be idle. If any of their missionaries are 
carried off by sickness or casualty, men of the same stamp are 
ready to supply their place. Thus mutually supporting and in* 
spiring one another, they are sheltered from those tempests, 
which discharge their fury on a few solitary beings, badly united 
together, and pbced in circumstances where the zeal and abili- 
ties of an individual, however ^eat, can effect little." 

A character at Once so genuine, and so disinterested, requires 
BO comment. We have no remark to make which can sully so 
fiiir a picture \ and, in point of general description, there is 
nothing which we can supply. And though the endeavours of 
tbese servants of the most lugh God have not been attended in 
Jamaica with that success which, according to human estima^ 
tion and wishes, might be expected, yet no argument can be 
gathered from hence against the utility of their actions, or 
against the piety of their designs. 

Th'e generous exertions of the Moravian brethren have been 
extended through every quarter of the globe ; and their pioas 
labour^ may be a seed-time to some future harvest. Through 
their lives and doctrines they may be preparing the way, amonr 
tihe most benighted nations of the eardi, for that happy period 
when a nation shall be bom in a day, and when all shall know 
the Lord, from the least unto the greatest. We should there^ 
fore reproach ourselves with a vrant of candour, were we to 
estimate the real usefulness of this people, by tlie apparent sue* 
cesses which have crowned their labours. They have laid them* 
selves out for God, and their reward awaits them beyond the 
gi^ve. 

At the close of the year 1792, the Moravian brethren, scat- 
tered over different portions of the globe in the work of the mi- 
nistry, amotinted to one hundred and thirty-seven, including some 
women who had accompanied their husbands to the extremities 
of the earth. Of this number, fifty-live, of whom the women 
mad^ a part, were stationed in different islands of the West 
Indies ; and of thc^e, tbree men -sud their wives had taken 
up their residence in Jamaica, the island which we now have 
undw consideration. The author himself made them a visit al^ 
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thfeir settlement in the parish of St. EUiabeth^ in the yeaf 
,1793. 

Of their successes in this island, their reports are exceedingly 
bnefj and far from being gratifying to their desires and their 
hopes. In their periodical account published in 1790, they 
have only this short article : ^* In Jamaica, all our missionaries 
were well last May. Brother Christian Zander, in Mesopota-* 
mia, departed this life the 18th of May. In the first quarter 
of the year, seven negroes were baptized on the Bogue estate." 

In their third number, published in 1791, they say, *^ In 
Jamaica, a violent hurricane raged on the first of September^ 
by which the chapel in Mesopotamia was unroofed; but in 
Carmel no damage has been done. All our brethren and sisters 
in both places are well, but lament the slow progress of the 
gospel in that island. 

. In page 83 of the succeeding number, they observe, ^' tn Ja- 
maica, the progress of our mission is but slow; yet several of 
the heathen have received the gospel, turned to the Lord with 
their whole hearts, and been added by baptism 'to the church of 
Christ." This account is dated May 23, 1791. 

In page 120, they adopt the same complaint : '^ In this island 
the progress of the gospel is but slow. The disturbances ikhey 
had upon the neighbouring island of St. Domingo have not 
affected the state of the negroes in Jamaica, as was appre- 
hended." 

In page 165 they remark, '^ In Jamaica there appears at pre- 
sent but little fruit attending the preaching of the gospel ; and 
the missionaries call upon all their bret&en every where to 
unite their prayers unto the Lord for a renewal of his gracious 
work in the hearts of those negroes already baptized, and fop 
a new awakening among the heathen." 

And, finally, they inmrm us in the tenth number, page 210^ 
** In Jamaica our brethren complain that the progress of the 
gospel is very slow. — ^They have lately been invited to preach on 
an estate called Peru." 

Such was the situation of the Moravian missions in the year 
1794. We may learn from these periodical reports, that 
though Paul may plant and Apollos water, it is only God that 
can give the increase. Nothing but the efficacy of divine grace 
can soften the obdurate heart ; — of Ourselves we can do nothing; 
— ^and all our sufficiency is of God. 'lliough at the same time 
we know that this grace is offered to all; and the soul which 
yields to its operations — which thus comes to Christ — shall in 
no wise be cast out. 

When piety and talents are exercised in th^f service of God, 
and exertion is not crowned with prosperity, we feel ourselves 
VOL. I. • 3 F 
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lost in that ocean of immensity — the unsearchaUe ways and in* 
comprehensible providence of Godi But we are also fully as- 
lurecf, that he will treat the heathen world with the most perfiect 
equity — that he will estimate the conduct of mankind only ac- 
cording to the talents respectively afforded them» and will not 
dxpect to reap where he has not sown. In the midst, thereforet 
of discouragements, we may learn, that it is our duty to trust 
God where we cannot Irace him, — to follow our blessed Lord 
through evil and through good report, — to live in the dbcharge 
tf our duty, and to leave events to him* Though the laboiu^ 
of these pious missfonari^s afibrd us a gloomy prospect in Ja- 
maica, the scenes are more enlivening in other islands. These 
kiso will appear before us, when we take our leave of this bland, 
after having surveyed that extensive work wliich God has been 
pleased to carry on by the instrumentality of other means. At 
present we must bid adieu to the Moravian Brethren, and turn 
our thoughts to the success of those missions which have b^n 
established and carried on by the late Reverend John Wesley, 
and by the Society late in connexion with him.* 



* The Baptists hnve bad societiM among the negroes in Jamaica for nev 
tvnxkty jeanr, and much good haa arisen therefrom. Their succeaa in that 
island, m the conversion of souls, has for exceeded that of the Moravian 
Brethren. But for want of doAiments the author is not able to enlarge npoa 
this subject. He will only add, that in the course of his three visits to h 
maica, he was so far acquainted with their proceedings, that hm u 
Ifaty have beta truly us^ul to hundreds of tht ncgroM. 
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CHAP. XflL 



filltTORT OF JAMAICA. 



Remarks on the zealf pitty^ and ttsefitlmss of the Reverend John 
Wesley — the author*! union with him, and first arrival in the 
"island of Jamaica — his report on the state of religion, and ai^ 
vice to Air. Wesley to send over missionaries to preach the gospel 
to the negroes — establishment cfthe Methodists in the island — m^ 
pid success of the mission — account of the founding of a Methodist 
Chapel in Kingstom — description and engraved view ' of that 
chapeL 

X HE venerable naxxie of John*Wesley is well known through^ 
iDut the united kingdooii and the doctrines which he taught 
have been frecpiently investigated both by his friends and foes. 
The zeal and activity of Mr. Wesley exposed him to the sco£ 
40ti infidelity, and brought uppn him the charge of enthusiasm 
from those characters who profess Christianity, but who know 
not God. Even by his enemies his name is more or less r^ 
verenced, but to his friends it is endeared; and it will descend 
^msullied to posterity, and be held in grateful remembrance sp 
long as it shall be deemed a virtue to have been beneficial to 
^mankind. 

The holy ardour which prompted him to energy among hip 
countrymen, urged him to cross the Atlantic to diffiise the light 
of the gospel in the Western World. In England and America 
his name and character are alike known ; his zeal found no 
rival, except in his usefulness \ and, divesting our minds both of 
partiality and prejudice, we dare to rank him among the very 
£rst of the public benefactors of noankind. 

In the West India Islands he knew there were myriads of 
his fellow-creatures sitting in the valley and shadow of deaths 
and embraced the first opportunity to enlarge Us sphere of ac- 
tion by the means of his missionaries, and to spread those truth3 
thxx>ugh these benighted regions, which had been so iiappily 
diffused at home. 

It was from the fullest conviction of duty that the author of 
these pages joined himself to diat venerable man ; and from 
I'ntering into his views, and feeling with him a congeniality of 
sool^ tl^ he presumed to co-operate with him in his pious an^ 
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Tast designs. A work so extensive as to embrace at ooca Great 
Britain, Ireland, and America, required much assistance, and 
sometimes demanded the presence of Mr. Wesley when it 
could not be obtained. To remedy this inconveniency, his 
friends were dispatched to different parts, to preach the gos- 
pel, to cherish the infant churches, to superintend the diffimnt 
departments of the work which had been so happily began, 
and which, from immediate successes, promised a plentiful and 
lasting harvest. 

In the early stages of this important undertaking, idiich 
God has so sigpoUy owned and bles^, the preachers who acted 
under the direction of Mr. Wesley were comparatively but 
few in number. Their successes exceeded their mo«t sanguine 
expectations ; the harvest was great, but the labourers were few. 
The Lord of the harvest, however, soon raised up a number 
of pious men, and inclined them to go and preach among the 
heathen the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

The character of these men, the integrity of their views, the 
whole deportment of their moral conduct, and the discipline 
which has been established in the Methodist societies, are open 
to public inspection. Those who are acquainted yrith all these 

Grticulars, will not refuse the tribute of respect which Mr. 
elville Home has paid to the Moravians } and those who 
Jiave no such acquaintance with them, are incompetent to pass 
an opinion. 

It was on one of these important errands, that the writer of 
these sheets embarked for the continent of America, i^th an ear- 
nest hope of being serviceable in that quarter of the globe^ But 
it would be foreign to the design of these volumes to enter into 
ft minute disquisition of the transactions of the continent, though 
his second voyage to th^t portion of die globe ultimately led to 
the general establishment of the gospel in most of those islands 
which we are about to survey. On these grounds, howeyer, 
some remarks, made by the author in the course of his voyage, 
may not only be pleasing but profitable to the reader ; especi- 
ally as they may be considered as remotely connected with the 
providential ori^ of that work which God has wrought 
among the negroes in these isles of the sea. 

The author's second voyage to America commenced on Sun- 
day the 24th of September 1786, and his destinatidn was to 
visit' the continent. But it pleased the almighty disposer of all 
human events to change his course ; for after contending at 
sea against violent storms, the ship sprung a leak, which ex* 
posed him and the whole ship^s company to immifient danger 
bf foundering. Three missionaries accompanied him, who were 
ifi the first instance, with himself| bound for Nova Scoti^ 
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By the 5th of December the danger became so extremdy 
imminent, that a little council was held ; when the captain, be* 
ing convinced of the impossibility of reaching the port of Ha- 
lifax that winter, resolved to sail with all possible expedition 
for the West Indies. This resolve he immediately put into exe- 
cution, and on the 25th of December we landed at St. John's 
in Antigua. The journal of our proceedings in that island will 
be found in its proper place, combined with its civil history* 
The present chapter being restricted to the state of religion in 
Jamaica, it is to this object that we must confine our views. 

The providence of God, which watches every numbered 
hair, and attends upon all our steps, appears too conspicuotis 
to be overlooked, in the instance which has just been related* 
Violent and continued tempests, which endaxigeredthe lives oT 
all the ship's company, were made subservient to his wise de* 
signs. And by these unpromising means we perceive in the 
event, that God has opened a wide door for the preaching of 
the gospel, through which multitudes have been already con* 
verted, and brought to an acquaintance with that adorable Sa- 
viour> whom to know is life eternal. 

When we took our departure from England, the author had 
no design of visiting these insulated regions ; but necessity 
urged us thither, and the call was too imperious to be disobey- 
ed. Thus the most awful dispensations of Providence are but 
so many parts in the general harmony. They are but the issues 
of an infinitely wise direction, moving in an enlarged circle^ 
which ouir understandings, darkened through sin, are not al- 
ways able to perceive, and but rarely competent fully to com- 
prehend. O that we may always be obedient to the calls of 
God, whensoever we perceive them clearly ! and when they 
are wrapped in shade, may we seek instruction by applying to 
the Father of lights ! 

It was not till the third visit made to America by the autlior^ 
that he sailed from Tortola for Jamaica, and landed at Port 
Royal on the 19th of January 1789. Here it must be ob- 
served, once for all, that some years before this period^ societies 
of Methodists had been formed in the other islands of the 
West Indies.* But those who ministered in holy things were 
few in number, and totally unequal to that extensive work 
which has since been carricul on. A more enlarged plan was 



* It is not improbable, tbat these accounti at first view may appear some* 
what' cooiiued. To remove any such unfaTourable impression, the reader is 
requested to examine the religious history of Antigua, in which the progrcsa 
«f the miitiona is traced from its earliest period fhf history of that island will 
iplve every problematical expresyioii, an^ixifoqn h^u in what manner tiie epif» 
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now to be ptffsuacL The openings of ProTidence had rendered 
an increase of pious missionaries necessary in all the British 
islands, that the light of the gospel might be held forth to all 
the Africans who had been left to perish in the idolatry which 
ihey had imported firom their native shores. The event has 
^tified the measure; God has blessed the labours of his ser« 
rants in an especial manner in the conversion of multitudes of 
the negro slaves ; — *^ a work most assuredly genuine, if there 
be a genuine work of God upon earth/' 

In this glorious undertaking the late Mr. Wesley eniinendy 
distinguished himself by his zeal and important aid^ and by 
engaging the whole body of his preachers, in Con£^:€oce, to 
unite in promoting this great undo^kinff. By these naeans 
the author was supported in carrying on this work of Christian 
love and compassion, in behalf of a multitude of souls dwelling 
in darkness and ignorance. Sanctioned by the patronage and 
direction of that truly evangelical minister of the gospel, in 
whom he had found a father and a friend ; whose memory he 
will hold in constant veneration to the last hour of his sojourn 
f>n earth ; and with whom, through the merits of their great 
Redeemer, he hopes again to be united in glory ; he has been 
enabled, through divine grace, to add perseverance to reso* 
lution, and to ttel on this side of the grave a full assurance 
that his labour has not been in vain in the Lord. 

At this period the form of godliness was hardly visible in 
Jamaica ; and hs power, except in some few solitary instances, 
was totally unknown. The exertions of the Moravian Brethren 
were quite inadequate to the field which lay open before them* 
Iniquity prevailed in all its forms ; and both whites and blacks 
were evidently living without hope and without God io thf 
world. 

Under such circumstances, that those who knew not God 
should despise his ordinances, and treat his servants with con- 
tempt, it was reasonable to expect. Derision and opposition 
fire the legitimate offspring of that carnal mind which is en- 
mity to the things of God. In every age and every climate 
human nature is the same. Vice predominates in the unre- 
generate heart ; and he who attempts to stem the prevailing 
torrent, unavoidably exposes himself to those censures and 
reproaches which our blessed Lord and Master so explidtiy 
foretold. 



pel has been introduced into almost all the othet* British coloniet m th«t Archn 
pelago. But the island of Antig^A being so much inferior to Jamaica, it would 
Aare been a violation of drder^ in a natural and dvil view, to haT« introductd 
it first. 



the actthor's stay was but short on the island at this time \ 
but he preached four times in a gentleman's house in Kingston^ 
to small but increasing congregations. The room being too 
confined, a Roman Catholic gentleman very generously of- 
fered him the use of a very large one, which had fre^lsntly 
been eiftployed as a public concert-room. It is hoped, that th« 
following brief account of these early eflforts, from the author't 
journals, may be usefully cited ; as it shews the dispositions 
of the people^ and the infant state of the work of God at thai 
era. 

The first evening I preached there, the congregation wai 
considerable, and received the word with great decency and 
great attention* Whilst I was pointing out to the unregenerat^ 
the fallaciousness of all their hopes, and the impossibility of re* 
versing the decree, '^ Except a man be bom again, he cannot se% 
the kingdom of heaven,*' and seriously inquiring of them, whe- 
ther they had found out some new gospel as their directory, si 
poOT negro-woman cried out, ** I am sure you are a new priest." 
The second evening, the great room and all the piazzas round 
it were crowded with people. I believe there were four hun- 
dred white people present (th^ largest number of whites I ever 
preached to in the West Indies), and about two hundred ne^ 
poes ; there being no room, I think, for more. After I had 
preached about ten minutes, a company of gentlemen, inflamed 
%rith liquor, began to be very turbulent ; till at last the nois* 
increasing, they cried out, *' Down with him, down with him.'* 
They then pressed forwards through the crowd in order to 
•eize me, crying out again, ^^ Who seconds that fellow !*' On 
which my new and gsdlant friend Mr. Bull, whose house was 
then my residence, stepped forth between the rioters and me^ 
laying, *' I second him, against men and devils." 

Mr. Bull was supported by a lady* who made one of the con- 
gregation. This Christian heroine, notwithstanding the deli- 
cacy of her sex, the concourse of people, the confusion which 
appeared, and the amiableness ol her disposition, stood up, 



* Thiff lady in ber younger ycart had retided in England, and had been a 
aiember of the Methodist Society in JUondon. Through the various yiciiti- 
Cudes of life, she had left her native land, and taken up her residence in Ja* 
maica, in which place her religious impressions had died away. It, however, 
had pleased God to afflict her with a dangerous illness, and this awakened 
Wfthitt'her « sensibility of her danger and her loss. She had in this extremUy 
made an application to the throne of grace for mercy, and God had inclined 
Im> tttf to her tupplicationf, and given to her a manifestation of his pardoning 
love. Thus from the abundance of the heart the aouth was opened to speak 
a word for God. 
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and reasoned boldly with the rioters on the impropriety of thei^ 
conduct. 

Chagrined at the reproofs which had so unexpectedly over-^ 
taken them, and ashamed of finding resistance, where they ex« 
pected to obtain silent approbation, if not support, their activity 
began to lessen ; and shame, the companion of conscious guilt, 
soon led them to desist from their design. They appeared fiiily 
convinced, that instead of asking, " Who seconds the preacher,* 
they had reason to inquire, ^' Who seconds us'?" They seemed 
satisfied that nine-tenths of the congregation disapproved of 
their behaviour ^ in consequence of wiuch, they abandoned their 
object, and retired. Their language, however, survived their 
actions. Though evidently ashamed, and apparently conscious 
that their unpleasant feelings were perceived, they seemed wii« 
ling to support appearances. Like the school-boy in Blair, 
who *^ whistled aloud to bear his courage up," these gentle- 
men, while they retired firom the scene of action, repeated theiF 
former vociferation ; and nothing but ** down with him, down 
with him>" was heard firom them while they were descendinj^ 
fhe stair-case, which they had mounted with so much vigour. 
Thus God, when we put our ccmfidence in him, in the midst 
of strangers can raise lip friends ; he can stop the mouths €£ 
lions, suspend the action of fire, and preserve his faithful ser« 
vants free from harm. 

The spirits of the congregation were so discomposed by thia 
unhappy accident, that I gave out a hymn, and then chose ano- 
ther text, and preached to a serious and attentive audience. I 
was at this time hilly convinced, that great good might b^ 
dqne in this island, if the gospel were regularly preached here 
with power j and forming an estimate firom the serious de- 
meanour of the congregation, the attachment to the gospel 
which was manifested by many, both among the enslavea and 
firee, it appeared evident, that a small society of truly awakened 
perscms, both among the whites and blacks^ might be imme- 
diately formed in Kingston. 

The island itself was too populous to give sanction to neg- 
lect, and too wicked to leave us any room to conclude that the 
inhabitants were in the road to heaven. Between S and 
400,000 souls, living chiefly without hope, and without God in 
the world, forbade all suptneness ; and the attention of ms^y 
among those who heard, by giving an early promise of a pro- 
ductive harvest, presented an opening which pointed out our 
path. 

In addition to these circumstances, justice obliges me to ob- 
serve, that no place, either in Europe or America, in which 
the gospel had not been preached, was ever visited by me^ 
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whttre ^ maflj militia as I feceiTed in Jamaica were conferred 
on me by the inhabitants* A train of circumstances pointed out 
our road ; our work by plaiiily before us $ and God, who has 
promised never to leavi^ or forsake his £uthfulpeople) provided 
for our safety, and supplied our temporal wants. The pro»* 
pects before us were supported by promises of assistance from 
many <^ the respectable inhabitants^ and we felt as much rea-^ 
son to exercise gratitude as hath. Four or five families, of 
some property, opened their houses, and very evidently their 
hearts also, to me ; and assured me, that any missionaries we 
should in fiiture said to the island, should be welcome to beds^ 
and to every thing their houses afforded* 

Thus was the work of God begun in the south of Jamaica. 
But being called to similar duties on the continent, the author 
did not return to the West Indies till the close of the yea^ 
1790, nor to the island of Jamaica till the 5th of January 
1791 ; when he landed with Mr. Werrill, one of the mission* 
aries, at Montego Bay. Thejoumalof his proceedings is con- 
tinued in the following narrative: 

This town probably contains about 5000 inhabitants. The 
trees and plantations are so interspersed, as to give it the most 
rural appearance of any town, I think, I ever saw. Bat we 
were without a friend or single acquaintance in the place; and 
to those who are endued with the tenderest social feelings, this 
is no insignificant trial: though I do know, in the general, to the 
glory of the grace of God, that the Lord is a sufficient conso- 
ution in every dim^te and country. We had, however, a 
9tronjg persuasion that there was work for us to do in this town. 
We walked about the streets, looking and inquiring; but every 
door seemed to be closed against us. To preach m the open 
fur, is almost impracticable in this burning clime : besides, the 
negroes in general are not able to attend till the evening, when 
the heavy dews would render it in a high degree imprudent 
and dangerous to preach abroad. 

Thus circumstanced, we had some thoughts of quitting Mon- 
tego Bay, and of repairing immediately to Kingston. A recom* 
mendatory letter, which 1 brought with me from a respectable 
friend in Cork, to a gentleman of his acquaintance who resided 
in this part of the island, we found of but little service. We 
were received by him, it is true, with much politeness, and 
invited to a most elegant dinner; but we received no assbtance 
ihzt tended to promote our principal design. 

While we thus thought of returning to Kingston, an acci- 
dent, if such it may be termed, laid an embargo upon us, and 
defei^t^'our resolution. Oi^ boxes were on board the ship in 
which we had sailed, and could not be delivered for three or 
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four days. Here then we were confinedy at least till oor arti- 
cles were taken from the ship. 

While we were dining on the following day at an ordinary, 
I simply told the company of the business on whick we camCi 
and complained of our hard lot, in being deprived of the op- 
portunity of preacliing to the inhabitants of the town for want 
of a place. One of them observed, that the large assembly- 
room, which was frequently used as a play4iouse, and had fcnr- 
merly been the church, where divine service was performed on 
Sundays, would be very commodious. Inunediately after din- 
ner we waited on the proprietor of the assembly-room, a pri- 
vate gentleman, whom I sh^U ever remember with gratitude 
and esteem* He very generously gave me the use of the room, 
which has two galleries, and will contain about 5 or 600 peo- 

fie. He also lighted it at his own expense. The first evening 
had most of the gentry to hear me, who attended invariably 
during the remainder of my stay : but hardly any of the co- 
loured people were present ; the man whom I sent round the 
town calling only on the whites. But every evening afterwards 
the blacks attended, and their numbers increased beyond ex- 
pectation. Each time the congregation in general heard with 
deep attention. A few rakes only twice clapped their hands, 
and cried out, " encore, encore," but were afterwards prevent- 
ed by the interference of some of the gentlemen. 
. The last evening I preached there, I had about five hundred 
nearers ; and after as faithful a sermon as I was able to give 
them, on the necessity of the new-birth, I informed them, that 
they would soon, I believed, be visited by another of our mi- 
nisters ; at which all seemed satisfied. Having thus, under the 
divine blessing, opened a little (3opr for the gospel in Montego 
Bay, I set .off with my friend for Kingston on the 10th of 
January. 

In this visit to Montego Bay, like that which first brought me 
to these islands, the hand of God appears too conspicuous to 
be overlooked. A violent tempest, and the danger of founder- 
ing at sea, prevented us from reaching the contment, the place 
of our primary destination, and drove us to these shores ; and 
our inability at this time to obtain our boxes from the ship in 
which we sailed, detained us in Montego Bay, after we had 
resolved to quit it without speaking in public one word for 
God. 

But that detention, which was unavoidable, gave leisure to 
promote inquiry ; inquiry led to information 5 and information 
to application and success. Through these connected circum- 
stances, a door was opened in this part of the island also for 
the preaching of the gospel, through which many hundreds 
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hid an opportunity of hearing the things which make for their 
everlasting peace. Even here, as well as at Kingston, the soil 
appears propitiouS) and this must boun4 our estimation. It is 
our duty to be faithful in action, and to leave events to God. 
. In our second day's journey we arrived at the foot of a great 
mountain, called by no other name than Mont Diable (the 
^ Devil's Mountain), of which we had received from various per-i 
sons most dreadful accounts.* The landlord of the tavern at 
the foot of the mountain told us of dreadful precipices, and 
of the fall of many travellers down them, who were never 
Sifter heard of. When we had dined, and rested our weary 
horses about two hours, we set off by the light of the moon, in 
order to conquer this tremendous hill, at the earnest request 
of my companion ; though I acknowledge my great imprudence 
in yielding to him. The precipices far exceeded my expecta- 
tions, in the awfulness and horror of their appearance. I4or is 
it at all improbable, that many persons have been lost, through 
intoxication, or umiily horses. Even my miserable policy want-^ 
ed much to crop a fine tuft of grass on the very edge of one of 
them. However, with much labour and patience, and the aid 
of a gracious Providence^ we arrived at a tavern on the other 
side of the mountain about eleven at night. 

On the i^ext day we had the solenm pleasure of riding 
through a part of the country which contains one of the 
greatest curiosities in Jamaica, within about 13 miles of Spa- 
nish Town. On a sudden, the traveller seems to be perfectly 
locked up among the hills, without any possibility of going fbr-> 
wards ; till, in a moment, a narrow crooked pass betweeil 
two rocks, hidden from his view till he comes full upon it, opens 
to him. ' Between these two vast rocks we rode about a mile or 



* ThiB day we rode throuj^h tBe parish of St. Aone, which exhibits a de- 
lightful prospect. Though not altogether bo picturesque as some of the ap* 
pearauces in St. Vincent's, it is incomparably more magnificent and noble. 
The elevated mountains on the right, the fluctuating ocean on the left, and 
the extensive plain between them, opening iu bosotn and exposing all its 
beauties to the sun, variegated with rich plantations, and clothed with sugar* 
canes which waved before the impressive breeze, yielded a grandeur of ap- 
][)earance at once pleasing to the imagination, and delightful to the eye. 

We beg?n to ascend the mountains on the 12th. Near the summit of one 
of them, our senses were regaled with an abundance of orange trees, of 
.that species which in Europe is denominated Seville. We gazed, on their 
beauties as we passed these spicy grove* ; and the contrasts which diversified 
the scenery around us, added still more charms to the romantfc vi:rvv9. 

At tl»e inn where we dined, we met with a poor negro-woman, who -had 
been brought hither from South Carolina. She evidently possessed itie fear of 
God, and seemed to seek for opportunities to wait upon us. We spoke to her 
of Jesus Christ, and her sOul drank in every word concerning religion/ with 
a degree of eagerness that proved she was wncere. 
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two» with a beaotifol yurliag rhrer on o«r righL D^nr CEfi% 
I tldnk, are inferior to these rocks loheight* Peomanmaur ia 
North Wales is higher ; but the scene has superior advantages 
here, ^m the rocks being on each handy and almost equ^ 
high, and perfectly perpendicular. 

On our arrival in Spanish Town^ I found a strong desire t» 
bear a testimcHiy for Jesus Christ in this benighted place ; and 
for that purpose made various applications for a room to preach 
ia^ but in vain ; tiU at last a tavern-keeper told me that his 
long room was at my service. It was «ow too late to send no* 
tice round the town, so I deferred my attempt till another 
time. The next morning (January 24th) we set off for Ki^s- 
ton» which is distant thirteen miles firon Spanish Town. Ine 
whole route from Montego Bay to Kingston is cme hundred 
and twenty- six miles, a very l<mg journey at all times in that 
burning clunate; but especially so then, as the roads were very 
deep in the plains, owing to the vast quantity of ram which 
had lately £dlen. 
. Notwithstanding our various trials, the novelty, beautyy and 
grandeur of the different proq>ects we met with on the way> 
and perhaps a peculiar turn of mind for extracting out of these 
innocent transitory things much of that sweetness whidi they 
are capable of yidding, together with the approvmg amik of 
Heaven, made the journey very agreeable. But who can count 
the various beauties of these prolific repons I Abundance and 
variety strive together for mastery, and akematelv appeal t» 
the judgment and the senses. The contemplative mmd is over* 
whelmed with a profusion of bounties. But the power and 
goodness of God are conspicuous in alll 

The following year our chapel in Kingston was completed. 
It is eighty foet in length, and forty in breadth, and will con* 
tain about fifteen hundred persons. It has galleries on three 
sides, and is built exactly on the jbn of our chapel at Halifax 
in Yorkshire, known to and admnvd by numbers of our friends 
in England. Underneath the chapel we have a hall^ which is 
absolutely necessary is this very hot countryt four chambers, 
and a large school-room. 

In the year 1792, the author again visited Jsonaica. Daring 
his absence Mr. Hammett had been a^>pointed missionary to this 
island. His labours had been chiefly confined to the town of 
Kmnton, but not exclusively; for he had followed the leadings 
of Providence wherever he found an open door. Through his 
preaching, many had been benefited, and manv ofiended. The 
disposition whidi had vociferated *^ down with him, down with 
Wnxt* had not yet subsided. On the contrvy» it had raged. 
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frith gra^ar violeiice) paidptneeatyaa had put «n a most teni4 
£c fonn. 

But notwidistanding these discours^ements, Mr. Hamxnett 
was not without his friends ; his labours had not been in vain i 
many had received the word with gladness, and knew in whom 
they had trusted. It was in this intermediate space, between 
1789 and 1792, that the chapel was built to which we have al- 
luded : even in this instazice divine providence appeared con- 
spicuous; for it was erected in the circle of danger, and rose 
amid surrounding storms. 

The chapel i^ situated on a very beautiful spot, called the Pa-., 
rade. It commands from the balcony a prospect of part of the 
town, of the harbour, and of the fields. But the persecutioa 
which we have experienced in this place, fac, very far exceeds 
all the persecutions that we have met with in the other islands, 
unitedly considered.* Mr^ Hammett's life was frequently en- 
dangered. Mr. Bull, whom I have mentioned in a former 
page, several times narrowly es^caped being stoned to death, par- 
ticularly one night, when he eluded the vigilance of the rioterr 
by being disguised in a swt <tf regimentals. Often our most 
active friends were obliged to guard our chapelf lest the ont^ 
rageous mob might puU it down to the ground. 

The negroes being constantly employed on week-^ays from 
funrise to sunset, either, at work or at their meals, it became 
more particularly necessary to preach in the evenings. Tins 
circumstance gave the rioters an opportunity of sheltermg them- 
selves under me canopy of night. They availed themselves of 
the favourable shade, and gave the fullest demonstration by 
their actions, that they loved darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds were eviL But we forbe^ to record specific 
instances of brutality and wickedness, or to mention the names 
of those *' whose sons shall blush their fathers were our foes.** 

To depart frc»n persecution, was to flee from duty i and to 
apply for justice, was but another name for sustaining wrong. 
To abandon the chapel altogether, was to expose it to ruin and 
demolition \ and to persevere in the usual course^ was to en- 
danger life. To quit th^ scene of action, was to give up the 
contest, and to arm those by whom we were oppressed with 
that victory for which they had been contending, and which 
would become a formidable weapon on every future day. Mr. 
Hammett, however, was obliged to refrain from preaching by 



* At this present time (1808) a violent persecution fagesin Jamaica. But 
for this we must refer the reader to our Appendix ; as a memorial, ttatinf 
adl the particuhrsi lies now before Ms Majesty and bk ouNt bonpvrable Trivy 
Councu, 
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candle-liffht* It wasa measnre necessary for the occasion ; and 
as wickeoness sometimes shrinks from the bee of day^ it was 
a means of abating the persecution. At last the rioters rose one 
night between eleven and twelve o'clock, and broke down the 
gates of the court leading to the chapel f on which four of the 
magistrates interfered, through the strong remonstrances of a 
gentleman of influence in the town, who esteemed us, though 
he was not of our society. They accordingly published an ad- 
vertisement, which kept the rioters from that time within tolera- 
ble bounds, fiut the newspapers were full, for several months, 
of letters for and against us. Many stood up in our defence 
amder feigned signatures, two of whMn were masterly writers. 
lEvery thing that was bad was said of Mr. Hammett, every 
name that was disgraceful was given to him. With respect to 
myself, they published an anecdote of my being tried in Eng- 
land for horse-stealing, and flying to America to escape justice ; 
though few, if any, I believe, credited the report. Some of 
the rioters were prosecuted ; but the jury acquitted them, against 
the clearest evidence. 

On the first evening of my arrival, I ventured to open the 
chapel again for preaching by candle-light, and had a numer- 
ous audience; but some of them were very rude. I thought 
^ it, however, most prudent to pass them by unnoticed. Mr. 
Hammett at this time lay dangerously ill of a fever and ague^ 
and had not been able to preach for near a month ;* but Mr. 
Brazier, our other nlissionary appointed for the Kingston cir- 
cuit, having arrived here a few days before me, I took him 
with me to Spanish Town, leaving Mr. Werrill to take care of 
our Kingston society. In the evening I appeared in the long- 
room of the tavern, according to the before-mentioned per- 
mission, having previously sent notice round the tovm. "Wlien 
I entered, I found it nearly filled by the young bucks and 
Uoods (as we used to term the debauchees at Oxford), and not 



* Harassed with penecution, opposition, and fatigue, Mr. Hammett 
at this time worn down to a mere skeleton, and the restoration of his health 
appeared extremely doubtful. His enemies had often killed him in report, 
and had eren insinuated that he had been buried by his friends in a clandestine 
manner. In a private interview which I had with his physician, be gave It as 
his decided opinion, that all his hopes of recovery depended on his remorat 
to a colder climate ; and, thcrpforev as I was shortly to visit the continent, 1 
determined to take him with me, that no metliod might be left untried for the 
restoration of so valuable a life ; concluding, if his health retnmed, that he 
mieht revisit Montego Bay, and establish a mission in that town. Mr. Bracicr 
and Mr. Werrill, two of the missionaries, were now in the island; and by them 
Spanish Town, Kingston, and Port Royal could be well supplied. But, alas! 
how short-sighted is man ! this very step, which was dictated by pure bcn^* 
valence, eoded intheruia of that great aad useful mimster. 
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a Single lady was present. Soon afterwards many of the coloured 
people of both sexes came, and filled the vacant places. Dur- 
ing my sermon* the bucks behaved so rudely, that I observed^ 
before I concluded, that if any house-keeper would lend me a 
hall, I would preach again the next evening \ otherwise I should . 
probably be obliged to leave the place. — " Farewell, Sir," said 
one ; ** Good luck to you, Sir," said another ; and thus they 
went on till I withdrew. When Mr. Brazier and I consulted 
together on the subject, we were fully persuaded, from the coun- 
tenances and behaviour of the coloured people, that the Re-» 
deemer's kingdom might be enlarged by preaching the gospel to 
them ; and that w:e ought not, by any means, to give up the point. 
Before bed-tunejt ^^^ gentlemen came to me at my lodging, and 
offered me their halls to preach in ; but, alas ! when I called on 
them the next morning, they had been frightened by their 
friends, and both' of them retracted their engagements. We 
were then determined to move on the true gospel plan, <* from * 
the least to the greatest." Accordingly, we hired a poor cbeap 
house (if it may be called by so lofty a name), in the outskirts 
of the town, ot a mulatto, from month to month. Here I 
preached in the evening, to a considerable number of the peo- 
ple of colour J and, notwithstanding the poverty of the place^ 
some of the bucks attended, and were ruder, if'^ possible, than 
the night before. During the height of the noise, I felt a spirit 
wliich I think I never felt before, at • least in the same degree. 
I believe it was a spark of the proper spirit of martyrdom. 
At the conclusion, therefore, of a pointed, though short address 
to the 'rioters, I told them I wa^ willing, yea, desirous, if the 
kingdom of Jesus could be promoted thereby, to suffer martyr- 
dom; and my words seemed to have a considerable effect on 
their minds. I then published myself for the Thursday even- 
ing following ; and on the succeeding morning, after giving di- 
rections about making some wooden candlesticks, to be placed 
against the wooden walls, we returned to Kingston. 

In the evening I had a large congregation, - and I believe a 
considerable number of our enemies were present. My sermon 
was partly addressed to the Deists, partly to the Socinians, and 
partly to the Arians. At first they began, according to their 
custom, to be noisy; but I was happy enough to command their 
deep attention during at least three-fourths of the discourse. 
On the next day I returned to Spanish Town, and had a consi- 
derable number of the coloured people to hear me in the evening, 
and some of the bucks, whose attendance I could have spared. 
After sermon, I plainly told them our full determination of go-i 
ing forward, and of applying for justice to the legal powers of 
the country, if perseveringly insulted and abused. I aUo ohi 
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ierted» that if no justice wa» to be found in Jamaica, I waamrt 
fit obtaining it completely at home* Early the next morning I 
{Areached to an attentive congregation of coloured people, sm 
then enlarged on the nature of Christian discipline. After- 
trards, I bought some boards to be made into boiches for the 
(nreaching-house } and, leaving Mr. Werriil behind me, re> 
turned to Kingston ; my poor horse falling down with me on 
the way, out m mere weakness* 

On Sunday the 29d, I met the society in Kingston, after 
morning preaching $ aiKl was highly pleased with the testimcmy 
which many bore to the glory of the grace of God. The num« 
Uer in society in this town was about one hundred and fifty } 
in the whole circuit, two hundred and thirty4bur ; which was 
mn increase of eighty^foor since the last accounts I had received 
before my arrivaL 

Thus, in the midst of persecution, and encircled with those 
dangers which have been in part enumerated, the clnirch of 
Crod continued to increase ; and we may safely conclude, that 
the converts made, through the divine Messing, in such gloomy 
and disastrous .seasons, gave evident pro(^ of a genuine work 
of grace. To what else can we attribute their adherence to the 
co^el in Such calamitous moments i No temptations could al« 
rare them, no delusive charms could seduce them. They had 
nothin? in this world to expect, either in promise or possession, 
from their faithful testimony of Jesus* On the contrary, they 
had every unfavourable appearance to encounter and oppose* 
little less than a constant scene of misfortunes presented itself 
before them ; and it required but a small decree of penetration 
for any of them to discover, that the surorings which they 
contemplated in others were soon to be experienced by then> 
selves. 

Tet, notwithstanding they had nothing temporal to hope ftir, 
{mt every thing to fear, the fact is, that the society increased. 
To what then can we attribute a mode of conduct so diametri- 
cally opposite to every principle of worldly prudence ? We can 
only impute it to the eiHcacy of that grace to which we ascribe 
our salvation in time, and which we hope to adore through aH 
eternity. 

Mr. Hammett had two or three interviews, before his ill-» 
ness, with a young African prince, a son of the king of Mun- 
dingo. . This was the second visit which the prince nad volun* 
tartly made to Jamaica, with the captain of the ship in which 
he sailed from Africa. He had lost a sister many years beforei 
who, as the family supposed, was stolen away ; and to his ereat 
surprise he found her in Kingston. She lad actually been 
Stolen, and was, when discovered by the princei a wtsab^ of 
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nor KKietj, vkh her hiislxind» wlia was a free bbdb) a leader 
of a class, and an exhorter* The priiice proiQised Mr. Ham- 
mett that he wovld send two slaves from home as the purchase 
of his sister* that she might return to her native countr7» and 
l^ing her husband along with her.* 

I noiw set out for Port Roy^, to be ready for the brig ia 
which I had taken a passage for myself and Mr. Hammett to^ 
Charles Town> Sooth Cardina $ a^id preached in the evening 
to a large congregation in the house of Mr. Fishley, the first 
iriend I met with in Jamaica on my former visit. There had ' 
been some persecution in this place^ many of the outrageous io 
Kingston having agreed to assassinate Mr. Hammett here ; but 
the mapstrates behaved with such sj^irit and iAtrepidity» that « 
the persecutors were glad to hifle thetr heads. 

llie day before we s^led» Mr. Werrill came firom Spanish 
Town to take leave of me» and brought nm the reviving tuiiajes^ 
thstf for the three days he had successively preached thare» ne 
had had peaceable and attentive congreg^iona of cdiouied 
people, and had begun to form a class of catechumens ammg 

Before my return home from a fifth voyage to the continent 
of America, I made my last visit to the island of Jamaica^ 
landing at Port Royal in March 179^. An^gnant fever had 
put a period to the labours and life of Mr. Werrill, who vrsisk 
succeeded by Mr. Fish. With him, and a young ezborter who^ 
attended me as a servant, I set off for Montego Bay on the 
1st of April, in order to improve the opening which divine 
Providence had there favoured me with two years before. 

After travelling through a champaign country, our vievrsi 
near sunset were uncommonly romantic. The hanging rocbl 



* That the ways of Heaven in many cases are dark and intricate, willieaTe 
no room for doubt ; yet we sometimes observe the most astonishing' events 
accomplished by most unlikely means ; and we frequently perceive that GUmI 
hnngi good out of evil, through that infinite power and wiadMii which make 
every thing subservient to his purposes. 

Tnrough villany this African princess was stolen. The theft led to her 
transportation and slavery. Slavery in a foreign cUmelirooght both her and 
her husband within the sound of the gospel, which, through divine grace, as 
far as man can discover, has been made the power of God to the salvation of 
their souls. Judging, therefore, £rom what is past, our' thoughts may anti- 
cipate future scenes ; and analogy warrants the inference. The recalling of 
tins woman and her husband to Africa, may possibly be a means of i ft rod to- 
eing some kno^edge of the goipd in those almost unknown x^oos of th« 
globe. And though Christianity may not take any extensive spread thraqgh 
this medium, yet it may so dispose many among them who are now in hea- 
thenisb darkness, that when, on some future occasion, God shall be pleased 
to open a door, their l;ttart| may be serened, and prepared to recchp his 
saored trnths. 

VOL. I. d Ij 
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jtod trees formed a most grotesque and awful q>pearlmce* Alt 
the rocks were white, and so perforated, that they seemed like 
immense heaps of white moss. About sunset we arrived at a so- 
litary inn in the midst of the mountains, after riding thirty miles 
in the heat of the day ; and made our dinner and supper at one 
meal. The place was called the Creen Ponds* Next mom-r 
mg before sunrise we began to ascend May Hill, a vast, steep 
mountain, r nd about eleven o'clock gained the sunnnit, which 
contained a iew square miles of ground. Here if e found a ta* 
vem, at which we breakfasted ; and on inquiring the name of 
the parish (Elizabeth parish), I recollected that the little handful 
of Moravian Brethren who reside in this island could not be 
far distant from me. My landlord confirmed my ideas, and in- 
formed me, that we could easily reach the house of Mr. Angel, 
one of the Brethren, )yy nisht. I then recollected that Mr. 
Angel wais brother-in-law ot Mr. Joseph Bradford, one of our 
travelling preachers. When we arrived at Mr. Angel's, it was 
just dark; but he was from home, and the chief person in lus 
'storehouse informed us, that five miles further was the settle- 
ment of the Brethren, where we should meet with a hospitable 
reception. As Mr. Angel's house was a large one, I felt it un- 
kind to W seht five miles through, the dews of the night, which 
very few of the planters through that whole Archipelago would, 
I belijeve, have done. However, I hired a guide, who brought 
lis to the place. . Mr. Lister and Mr. Boweii, the ministers, to- 
gether with their wives, received us with the utmost courtesy } 
and here, indeed, we found ours(slves at home. O hpw com- 
fortaUe is it, jn a countiy where so little even of the form ot 
religion exists, to meet with pious persons of congenial spirits 
with ourselves^ The kindness and attention of this simple- 
hearted family made ample amends for our dark and dreary 
ride. With diem we could sweetly speak and sing of the love 
of J(^si|s I and our Lord was truly present both in conversation 
and prayer. After an early brisakxast, these loving people con- 
veyed us one stage in their one-horse chair, while the guide 
whom t|iey had provided brought on pur horses. May our 
common Lord and Saviour reward them ! 

Whf n we arrived ^ the i^nd of our stag^, we found it neces- 
sary to cross a great number of cattle-pens and plantations, 
and met with no more inns till we reached Montego Bay. We 
accordingly set o^* across the country, and arrived about noon 
on a plantation, of which a Scotch gentleman is the manager. 
Here we were received with the greatest dvility and politeness ^ 
but had not long arrived, before the rains poured down like 
torr^ints; and we were thankful to diving Providence, and tt^e 
fjia^ter of the house, for this comfortable asvlunu Next rnQfrn- 



W we vrere'bsroared vnth the cdmpany of several i^ehdemen 
of the island for fifteen mHes* One of them, who had an 
elegant saddle-horse as well as a phaeton, percehred that I was a 
littk fatigued with the heat, and insisted on my tratelling in 
his phaeton most part of the way, while he rode on hors^ 
back. Oar company, at partings advised us by all means to 
stop as soon as possible, and to rest for the remainder of the 
day, lest too violent exercise mi^ bring on an itt@unmation of 
the blood. We accordingly caffied at the first house we met 
with ; but the master was ab^nt, and we were refused admit- 
tance: yet, probaUy, the proprietor, if at home, would have re* 
ceived us cheerfully ; for there are no men that I have evv^r been 
acquainted with, more generous and hosptable to strangers than 
the West India planters. ^ We then retired to some distance 
from the house, and sat down on the grass to rest ourselves^ 
whilst our horses were cropping the herbage around us. From 
thence we went to a plantation called the Seven RiveH ; where 
Mr. Price, the manager, whom I found to be my countryman 
(a Welchman), gave us a hearty welcome. Being now ren-esh- 
ed, we proceeded on our journey, and came to another plantar 
don, caUed Montpellier, where we abode for the night. 

The next morning we set off at day-break, and breakfasted 
an Montego Bav. Immediately afterwards I cSlled upon my old 
Acquaintance mt. Brovm^ £he proprietor of the assembly-room^ 
wlu> generously gave me the free use of it again. The next 
business was, to send a messenger round the town from hoiise to 
house, to give notice of my preaching in the evehihg ; in cofl«- 
sequence of which I had a very considerable congregation* 
After I had enforced oh the audience the great truths of Qiri^ 
tianity, si company of rakes^ with a printer at their head, kepc 
up a loud clapping of handi for a considerable time. I then 
Ivithdrewinto Mr; Brown's dweUing-house: but my companion* 
lost me; and» going out of the room into the street, was in* 
stantly surrounded by the rakes, who shouted, and swore they 
would first begin vnth (he sefvant: 6n which an officer of the 
army drew his sword, and, stretching it forth, declared he woul4 
run it through the body of any one who dared to touch the 
young man; on which they all^lunk back, and withdrew. The 
next morning I went to church, and in the afternoon preadied 
to a deeply attentive congregation tn the assembly-room, from 
1 John v« 12. << He that hath the Son, hath life ;" and all 
tras peace. 
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* M^. Fbh Wat attacked With tnch violent head-«ch«t on the jourDiy» tha^ 
bt w)if obli^ to rctuni to &i||ftcMi. 
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Having no engagement far dinner, I Srent to the aniinary» 
vhere a gentJemaii took me aside into another room. After 
many apologies, and expressing big great regard far ine^ he 
infiormed me^ that a plot ixras laid, and inteoded to be put in 
exemtioii against me at cfae asKinbiy-rooBi in the evening and 
that povpder was to be used. He thenefore adrued me to give 
tip^tfaougfats of preaching* I thanked him for his weU-meanC 
advice, and tender fedings on my account ; but observed, thai 
I vras in the vray of ditty ; and if mj great Master was pleased 
to ta^e me to himseif that evening by the violence of widced 
men^ ,or in any other way, i was perfectly satisfied; well know* 
ing, that it was easy for hm to raise a far better instroment than 
I was, for bis graoous purposes; and that, throogiitfae divine 
assistance, I should endeavour to preach at the time i^ppcnnted. 
*Tke evening came, and a crowded congregation attended. A| 
the beginning of the service, the printer, mciuitiu i wl above, 
began to be noisy; onwfaichoneof the magistrates of the town, 
w& was present, stepped ap to him, and spoke sock stnang 
and antkorttative words, Aat both he and his oncnpanions 
tfaoiqgbt proper to be silent from tkat time. After this, aeverai 
gentlemen oif the town treated me with great respect* But, 
what was of infinitdy more importance than civilitv, polite^ 
ness, and re^dt, many of the negroes darinc my snort resi- 
dence in this place were avrakened by my pubhc ministry, an^ 
my visits to tbtem in their respective habi^ttions. 

The next town that I visited was Martha-Arse, being joined on 
the niad by a captain of aship from Hull, who proved to be a 

S agreeable and pions companion* Here we intended only to 
oar horses, and to proceed on our joumey» But a captain 
of aLoodoamerdiant-shm, vrich several other gentlemen, so 
ardently entfestedme to mvour them and the inhabitants of the 
town witk a sermon m the evening, that I complied vrith their 
request. Tbe assembly-xDom was acoonlingly procared^ and 
a Isrge congregation attended. 

I preached on.the new birth from John iii. 9. For aboor 
twenty minutes a deep silence reigned throughout the aadience; 
when the very o^ain, who in the first instance had so impor- 
tunately entreated me to preach, broke out in the following 
words: ^' Sir, if what you say be true, we must ail be damned : 
I do not like your doctrine at allP Hie rakes instantly H>6t 
the hint, and from that time there was nothing but confinon. 
However, I elevated my voice to its highest pitch, and conti- 
nued my discourse for about twenty minutes longer in the midst 
of noise and distraction. Several ladies, who sat opponte to 
me, seemed perfectly attentive during the Whole of tbeservke* 
One of t&em, who was the first lady in the tow^, as I was if- 



ttn^ards infiMrmed, addressed herself) after I had retiredi t9 m 
young gentleman who had been cme of the rioterSf in tba M^ 
lowing manner: *' Till this time I alwsys considered you as a 
decent) irirtaoas yonng man ; but now I find you are a.¥q^ 
iiond ; and I ferbid you ever to darken my door again/' 

I now fbond aany £riends» Two pious captains from Liver* 
pool waited iqpon me ; one of whom particularlyt of the late 
Mr. Medley's congrmtion> was, I verily believie> a tniraing 
and shining lights I& is well known and ridioiled in the north 
pf Jamaica) under the appellation of the Preaching Captaiik 
The captain also from Hull) whom I have mentioned ahovc^ 
offered to take me back to Engknd, gratis ; but my avocations 
Ifrould not permit me to accept of has generous offer) especially 
as he could not return in time £ar th^ Methodist Conference. . 

On lettfing. to my chamber) a Mr. KitcheU) the mate of a 
tfup) whose wife is a member of our London society) waited 
on me) and recpxested me to take a bed in his sh^. I immar 
diately accepted of his ofier) and lodged that night in his vea* 
sel in the bay. But before I left t& tavern) I called at tht 
stable to inqinre after my faorte) and found that he had been 
ranoved from his stall) and that his com and fodder had been 
stolen fr*om him. I immediately returned into the tavcnit and 
in a circle of gentlemeO) who were in a jovial mood) cooa* 
plained of the usage I had received. One of them) a stout 
youn^man) about nx feet h^gh) iastandy came op to me) and^ 
standi]^ by my side) said that he would defend ma against the 
world. On thiS) he began to swear, and -bawi) and roari till 
the whole family were in a perfect constetnatian. My horse 
was immediately replaced, and fresh com and fodder procured 
for him. WIml tbis w» accomplished) the young gentleman 
IXM^ me aside) and) staggering (for he was very drank)) ad» 
ibessed me as follows : ** Sk, I was once a Methodist) of the 
countess of Huntingdon's connectkm in Bristol ; and had tho 
honour df being for some time a steward of that society. I 
have now in my custody several letters written with the ooun* 
tess's own hand : these I have shewn to many in this island. 
But) O Sir) they only laugh at them) and at every thin^ which 
is sacred. And though) Sir, I find mpelf obliged to live and 
converse as the rest do, or I should become an object of uni- 
versal contempt and ridicule, yet (says he) beating his breast,) 
^* I have* it herC) Sir, I have it here : I have fiiith) Sin I have 
faith.*' Poor young man I thought I ; if the great woman) 
whom you so justly commend) and whose memory will ever be 
reverenced by the truly piouS) were to hear yoU) ^e would say^ 
as that eminent minister of God) Mr. George Whitfield) ob- 
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served oo a smular occanoiiy ^ I see dasAf joa trt Hfoe dt mf 
€OttfertSf amd not a convert of Jesos Chrnt.'' 

After vpeodiag a verj comfiortable m^tt in the ship^ I re^t 
tnniiedtoslioreeaity intliemarniii^of tlie9di, andproceeded 
on my joDmejr- The nest dxy ve traveiltd neatly to die top 
of Mount Diable, of the preopicet and romantic viewB m . 
which I have spoken in a former page. The feUowing night 
welay at Spamah Town, and the neBt day arrived at oor di^Kl 
in Kill gston« The motnii^ sncceedii^^ I had two or diree 
hoots' refrednnent in the public ofdmances of God vrith oor 
bdoved society in that town^ In the afternoon Mr. Fish, with 
many others of my friends, accompaniedme to the packet, in 
which I sailed for England the next day, and was aately landed 
at Falmouth on the 6th of June, 1793. 

On the 4<th of June, eariv in the morning, as we were en- 
tering the mouth of die Ei^riidi C3iannel, the sailor at tht 
mast-head gave notice of a sau in view. The captain instantly 
went to die mast-head, and, after remaining there a considera- 
ble time, came down, and infinrmed us that we were then cer« 
tainly chased by a privateer. For twenty-ftnnr hours the chase 
continued, till the privateer was within about a mile and a half 
of our packet. We had no force sufficient to make any re- 
sistance. All was <leqnir among tl» crewand passengers} till, 
behold I appeared Lord Hood, with eleven sail of the line, and 
all: their accompaniments, bound ftir the Mediterranean* Joy- 
fully did we sail into the midst of our friends, while the priva« 
teer, pursued by one of our frigates, made the best of her way 
towards the coast of France. Thus did a most gradoos Frovi*- 
dence deliver us! 

The succeeding accounts of the pro s pero u s state of our socv* 
ttfs misnonary establishment in diflferaitt parts of the island, 
are comprised in letters from several of die preadiers to the 
author ; which are subjoined fiom copies ftdthnilly taken from 
the originals, and given in regular order according to their 
dates. 
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CHAP- XIV. 



HISTOUT OF JAMAICA. 



Progress of the misskn^^-'various obstaeles tvhick opposed tie suc^ 
cess of ike gospel^-'-etecount of the persecution in 1602 — -generai 
state of religiott* 

X HE events and circumstances which have occupied the con- 
cluding pages of the preceding chapter, have unavoidably ear- 
ned our views forward* to a date which, with an eye to general 
narration* oueht not to have been anticipated. The journal of 
the author led to the adoption of this measure. The period of 
its commencement pointed out the time for its introduction: 
and when onc0 beeun, it was impossible to suspend its progress, 
without, breaking the thread of his personal observations. But 
this circumstance has necessarily obliged him to omit several in- 
teresting particulars* which ^are too m^portint in themselves to 
be altogether neglected, and too closely connected with the sub- 
sequent parts of this history to be passed over in total silenqe* 
The dates of these events being prior to some which have been 
inserted, xhst author is compelfed to survey, in retrospection* 
the transactions to which he adverts* and o£ whieh his journals 
have taken no account. 

The removal of Mr. Brassier to the continent* on account of 
his declining health* and the subsequent death of Mr. Werrill^ 
both of which events ha{^ned in the year 1791, placed the 
societies on the island in a solitary condition. For some time 
they were left without any missipnary* thoueh there was a suf- 
ficiency of employment for three or iour. Montego Bay at this 
period held forth an inviting prospect. The seed which had 
been sown in that place seemed to have taken root j but it wanted 
to be watered with the dew of heaven* to mature it against the 
approaching harvest. Kingston was of far too much conse- 
quence to he neglected. A missionary was wanted for each 
pla^* but there was no on^ in the island to attend to either. 

Such viras the situation of the society in the island when Mr. 
Fish arrived* in 1792. On the whole* h^ found their a£Biir^ 
in a much better state than his fears had suggested. The num- 
]i>er in society amounted to about 170* including those on three 
f(f foffr plantetions ia t}ie mountains. The violence of peiv* 
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tecoticm liad idso atbated ; a few solitary stones were^ indeedi 
thrown occasionally at the chapel^ but personal interruption sel- 
dom happened* No attempt hadf however^ yet been made to 
establish preaching by csmdle-light; so that on the whcdef the 
society rather enjoyed peace than prosperity. 

The care of the wbcde island now devolved on this angle 
ttuBsionary^ aided by such internal helps as the societies co^d 
fvoduce. The town of Kingston mgre particularly required his 
attention \ the scattered sheep whidi were on the mountaioff 
denianded some assistance* and Fort Roval was an (^ect which 
called for care. 

The time and attention of Mr. Fish being wholly engrossed 
by the necessary attentions to the infant churdies in those places 
lie was under the necessity of abandoning Montego Bay. The 
distance between this place and Kingston was too great to admit 
of a division of his labours. His own sentimeitts of the pro* 
^ress of religion during this poiod arei that ^^ the gospel was 
making a gradual progress among the people of colour j but that 
ibit w£te mhabitants were inattentive to its charms.'* 

On the anniversary of that awful calamity which has been 
already described, the dreadful earthquake of 1692> whkh 
sws|Ilowed up Port Royal with its inhatMtants and wealth, Mr. 
Ush observes as foHows : ^ The day on which it happened, has 
been kept as a solemn fast by the app<Hntment of the assembly. 
In the momine our con^gation was smaU \ but that in the even- 
ing was one of the largest and most attentive I have ever seen in 
the island; two young men excepted, who, being unwilling to 
hear' the rod iaaa Him that hath appointed it, went out soon 
after the text was mentioned.*' He then concludes the subjea 
with this pointed and appropriate remark — ** Should die judg- 
ments of the Lord again come upon this island, perhaps even 
the ^niiites may learn righteousness.*' 

Mr. Fish thus continued his solitary labours till the arrival of 
another missionary, about die end ot July 1794. During dus 
period he enjoyed that peace to which his predecessors had long 
been strangers, and the work of God prospered much. His 
endeavours were made a blessing to many \ a cQSisiderable nam- 
ber was added to the society) and some others were at least so 
far humanized, that they were broken <' from fierce barbarians 
into men." 

Even ** returning justice had again lifted aloft her scale** 
The magistrates had set their ftices against riotous behaviour^ 
and applications for redress were not always inade in vain. 
^ We obtained," observes Mr. Fish in one of his letters, ^ a 
Warrant agsdnst those who disturbed us at the prayer*meeting ; 
but as tm persecutors were very .willkg to pay ^osta aai 
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flamMeS, we droned the pros^utkMif wd haVe not been dis^ 
lurbed since." 

. Ths^ the laboors of Mr. Fkh were crowned with sQme-siiC4 
cess, we may plainly perceive from the fc^iowin^ comparathre 
estimates. On his arrival in 1792» the whole of the societies 
contained 170 members i but on the arrival of his coUeague in 
July 1794, during which interval he had laboured alone, the 
number amounted to 2$0. : Here then, by the active exertions 
of this pious miflsioDary, was an actual increase of 1 1,0* members, 
who gave reason to h<^ that they Ware not only united to our 
aociety, but also nnked to God.* 

' On the arrival of the ether missionary at Kingston, Mr. Fish 
gave up the society to his care, and immediately repaired to Mon» 
tegO Bayj which had been sdmest wholly neglected from the time 
it was last visited by the author of these pages in the month of 
April 1799. On Ins arrival he immediately wsuted on the ma«» 
gistrate^^ and made them' acqtatnted with die design pf his com- 
ing thither. A short consultation was held between them, and 
consent was at last given that he should prtAch* The assemUy^ 
room, of which we have already spoken, was again obtained, 
jaad service was regularly performed therein during the first six 
nx>nths of his residence in this place. The congregation wai 
by no means contemptible; many of the principal ^inhabitants 
attended, and all behaved with becoming decency. 

It was on the 6th of June 1795 (a day which oii^ht to be re* 
membered with the deepest humiliation by all the inhabitants of 
that f^ce), about two o'clock in the afternoon, that a dreadful 
fire broke out near the centre of die town. The origin of this 
conflagration was never clearly ascertained: by some h l^s been 
ascriU^ to accident, and by others to design. But, what cause 
soever mijght have called it into being, certain it is that it raged 
with almost unexampled violence ; and, in the short space of 
five hoorfi^ laid a great part of the tAwn in' ashes. The flames 
for some time spread only in one dtiiection, and threatened all 
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* It may be f»optr to five our reader^ once for all, an accnnrte idea con« 
c^miiig the reygKNU i&mieDce of our sociedet* la che ^(eneral, tl^ regular 
congregatjoaf are five or six times as large as the societieSi and even much 
larger m proportion on the plantations in the West Indies. In the societies 
are frequently several local preaehers and exhorters, who are constantly enw 
ployed on Statday* in the ntniotry of the word. In all the societies there ai« 
clas»4eaders, who have the oversight of a saudl number, from 1^ to SO, of 
the members. These clas^-leaders also hold prayer»meetings in different houses 
in the towns and villages where they reside: and indeed we endeavour, under 
divine grace, to make even every private member of the'society, as the apostlo 
CEprfsees it, " a kiag and priest onto God and the Father.*' 

* 90h* i» ^ I 
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before tihem with impending desplatioa. But on t soddenj m 
a manner as unaccoontable as their origin, they todc an unex- 
pected torn, without any visible cause^ and immediately burst 
out in a contrary way. 

The damage which was done by this awfiil visitation of God, 
was very considerable; and the confusion, and disorder that 
immediately followed, and associated with the astonishing evaot, 
will submit to nodescripdon. It is a fact, however, ixdiidinoiie 
can deny or disprove, that not a ringle hooae bdonging to any 
one member in the Methodist society was injuredy thrag^ the 
flames occasionally came near them.. An Infidel may a t tri bu te 
this to chance; but a Christian will see and acknowledge in it 
the hand ot God. 

A pious young wcMnan had removed out of that part wfaidi 
was destroyed, only a few days before, and by that means pre» 
served her property from destmction. Had she been in the 
place of her former residence, not asingle artide would proba- 
bly have escaped. On this occasion al«), the Infidd and the 
Christian are harhf at issue : the latter ascribes it to pnmdence, 
and the former to chance* 

The following little circcnnstance may not be unworthy of 
notice, however trifling it may appear in itself. In the heigbi 
of that confosion which the fire occasionetil, a gentleman (so 
called) was swearing most horribly; on which a negro, wholnd 
heard him, accosted him as follows : '' Ah massa, no use corse 
and swear now; cursing and swearing do all dis." 

The assembly-room in which Mr. Fish preached, and in 
which a grand ball had been given the niefat preceding the fire, 
was^ consumed; and the houses which had escaped, vrere so 
crowded with those inhabitants whose dwellings had been de- 
stroyed, that no place could be procured which would contain 
the congregation. 

To add to that calamity which we have mentioned, another 
c&aster almost instantly followed the fire, more serious in its 
nature, and more destructive in the con&equences wiiich it 
threatened ;-— the commencement of the Maroon War. Mon« 
tego Bay was at no great distance from the haunts of the Ma- 
roons, and on that account lay exposed to dangers of the most 
alarming kind. Neither night nor day could promise safety. 
The restless activity of the savages bade defiance to calculatimi 
they committed devastations boui with sword and fire.; and eo- 
nerally found means to elude the vigilance of every gusffd which 
was set to watch th^ movements, an4 1^ prevent their in* 
cursions. 

All these events were unfinendly to die interests of the gos- 
pel. The attention of the inhabitants was entirely engrossed 
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with retfofipection md anticipation : bdiind them they saw the 
fire» and bmre them the sword* The ctmseqtience was, that 
the oMigregation dwindled away, and ahnost every mind seem- 
ed wholly absorbed in these diners. Our worthy missionary 
therefore, after labouring amonff them, almost in vain, fbracon* 
uderable time hmger, returned to Kingston, according to the 
discretionary power intrusted to him. 

Havine thus traced Mr. Iish to Montego Bay, and marked 
his exercises, successes, and disamointments, while he continu- 
ed in that part of the idand, it will be necessary to takeasnrv^ 
of the progress of religion in Kingston and its vicinity, which 
now inore immediately fiell under his particular ca|re« 

It has been already noted, that another missionary reached 
Kingston in July 1794 ; at which time Mr. Fish, resigning his 
charge, set off for Montego Bay. Nothing of any conadera- 
ble import occurred in the early months after the aurrival of the 
new missionary. The chapel in Kineston was well attended ; 
the storms of persecution were dispersed ; and a gradual increase 
of members took place in the societies, many of whom felt the 
powers 6( the world to come. At Port Royal, indeed, the so- 
ciety which had been ftnrmed appeared at first to be evidently 
on the decline. It was composed of persons, who had not pro- 
perly counted the cost before they began to build : hence a de^ 
gree of stupor seemed to have overtaken them, ^ndiich it was 
not easy to shake off. But though Port Royal at first bore too 
strong a resemblance to Montego Bay, Kin^onand its vicinity 
put on a different appearance. Even at Port Royal, toward 
the dose of that year, a movement appeared. On some of the 
large sugar estates a door was also opened, which, for want of 
labourers, it was difficult to enter ; but whkh, from the success 
it promised, it would have been uhpaidonable to neglect. So 
early as 1795, languor had given place to a spirit of hearing, im 
Port Royal; and so far had the work of God begun to revive^ 
that sevml, who had been the avowed enemies dP the cross of 
Christ, began to feel some relidi for the things which made for 
their everlasting peace. The society, which had been reduced 
to a mere remnant, augmented in numbers, and a work of grace 
shone'^out afresh in almost everv heart. From the spirit of hear- 
ing which prevailed, and the deep attention which was paid to 
the truths deliv^ed, a mat ingathering to the real church of 
Christ was expected, w ith these views before them, Mr. Fish- 
ley, master-builder at Port Royal harbour, a respected member 
of our society, wrote the following letter, dated March 26th» 
1795. 

** I trust, through your asnstance and advice, our present 
worthy inii^^ wtU be ^Ue to give a happf account of Im mis- 
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n0D» He 19, in taj optnicmy veil adapted fok; atlie if^wnple, 
lovingv penevering with all faitbiiibicfls, MfOBBg not Imnm. 
I hope he will soon have work enough to cnq>hi7 two or duee 
more; tor there are daily invitations for him to preach to tht 
poor blacks, from those who weie not long since avowed ene- 
mies of aU rdigion. I therefore think it hi|^y necessary dial 
he should have assistance as soon as convenient." 

The religious state of Port Royal we may gather from the 
preceding letter; and this town and Kii^ston were the places 
which dbiefly divided. the missiottary'slaboars. Fromthesab* 
sequent account k will evidently appear, that he had not wpetit 
his time in vain in either town. ^ Hu letters evidendyasmrev, 
Ifaat though his endeavours had not been accompanied vritk that 
degree of p ros p erity which was equal to the ardesicy of his 
wiSies, yet they had been so frr crowned with succcts> as to 
leave but little room for complaint. His views of the state e( 
religiou, together with the impressions made onhisnttid at tfab 
time by the spiritnal prospects with which he fidt Umadf sor- 
rounded, are best expressed in his own words. The fieelings of 
CHIT besoms must Convince us, that when prosperity in die tmngs - 
of God accompany us in the discharge ot our duties, the effects 
which resuh ttom frvours received are most naturally expressed 
in the warm effusions of a grateful heart. Experience dictates 
this truth; and it is corroborated by the folloiringletterywl^ch 
is but an echo of what every pious'mind would toA on a sijh^ 
lar occamn. 

LETTER L 

DaUd Kingiton^ Jamaica^ M^^Z% 1795* 

*^ I take my pen to write to you; hut hardly know what to 
say: onfy this, that conudeting the place and station I am in, 
md the state erf* our societies, Ihavegreat need of more grace, 
wisdom, and love, than I possess. And yet, glory be to God, 
lam not discouraged. Ifeel his con^brtaMe presence with me, 
thoughthemostunworthy of all his servants, aiid I hope Ihaive 
an interest in your prayers. 

'* I use my endeavours to remove prejudices from die minds of 
the peopIe» and, blessed . be die Lord, I have oiet with great 
success. I have tntroduced evening preaching on Thursdays; 
and instead of 20 or SO hearers, vdmm we used to have on Sun- 
days at four in the afternoon, we have our chapel pretty well 
crowded with I suppose 8 or 900 hearers. Muiy merchants and 
principal inhabitants attend, and all are very quiet and atten* 
dve. We were obliged to move our singing-meeting frtnn the 
school-room (wl&& s^ last could not contain a foiffthpartdFdie 
people Haax attended) intothe body of the c)u^lf and now tht 
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diapdis weH crovrded at that meeting. May the Lord in ten* 
der merdj^ lajto his hand^ and build ns all up for his glory. We 
greatly need ministers that will speak boldly and cry aloud, ment 
that are alive to God, and who will venture their lives and their 
all far God and for the poor negroes.** 

We may plainly gather firomchis letter, that though the state 
of religion in Kingston was not so high as our sanguine expec* 
tatimis might induce us to hope, yet the prospects were far from 
being of a discouraging nature. All circumstances considered^ 
they were as favourable as covld reasonably be expected. Mul- 
titiKles were induced to hear the word ; many had joined them* 
seWes to the society, and several had found peace with God. 

That the labours of this missionary were not less^>rosperous 
after an abode of two months longer among the people of Kings- 
ton and Port Royal, the fi^wing letter will fully evince. The 
period of his residence assures us that his judgment must have 
been macured on the subject of his epistle; it was writt^i when 
his sttuBtion must have been fully felt; when the observations of 
twrive mondis must have pommunicated all their intelligence ; 
and when the influence of novelty must have ceased to charm« 
The prospects which were then before him promised much 
future snccessy and )iis letter on that account breathes a spirit of 
gratitude towards God. 

LETTER n. 

Doled Khtgstoa^ Jamaica^ Juftf 14, 1795. 

<^ Blessed be God, we are increasing in number : we have no 
storms or persecutions from without. Our chapel is frequently 
pretty well filled with quiet and attentive bearers. I hope many 
of our society are growing in grace, in the love of God and of 
one another. Oir sinaing-meetings are -prudently and piously 
coindttctedi and I belim are very edifying, and made a great 
blessing to many. Through the tender mercy of our God, and 
his gOMl hand being upon us, we are increasing in ten^MMral 
blessings. Heaven and earth seem to help the woman :* Ofor 
gratitude ! O for love! O for a spirit of thankfulness to Godfbr 
all his merciesi Glory be to his name for his wmKlerfiil work* 
to die children of men! O wretched man that I am, I am not 
half thankful enough : O for a heart overpowered, overwhelmed, 
and swallowed up with love to God l** 

It is evident from these letters, that religion had made no 
inconsiderable progress in those parts of Jamaica to which the 
labours of this missionary had been applied. When a sprit 

• Rev. al IS. 
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of hearing prevails, the attention is excited} and it is tbtooA 
this medium that sacred impressicms are most frequently ma£; 
A spirit of hearing gives an undesigned sanction to the truths of 
the gospel, and sdEtens the rigours of that prejudice which too 
often shuts the avenues of the soul. It is the onhr rational me- 
thod through which the enemies of religion can mm a proper 
estimate of those realities which they despise, and through 
which they may learn the fundamental evidenceiB of those trams 
that they affect to deny. 

This sinrit of hearing, it is plain from the letters which we 
have cited, prevailed in Ejngston ; and though the society in 
that place experienced a gradual increase, yet it would be highly 
injudicious to conclude that the preaching of the gospel was 
productive of no benefit beyond these narrow confines. Impres- 
sions which were then made on the hearts of many, thoi^ 
they may languish for a season, may return again on some &• 
ture day, and finally lead to consolation in a dymg hour* Con* 
victions thus received, may prepare the mind for the reception 
of the gospel in some other mode^ while the original instru- 
ments are totally forgotten, and where they are entirdy un- 
known. And it is not improbable^ dbmt on these accounts many 
are. friendly to the ^pel in various finrms, firom whom we mi^t 
have expected hostility; and that the ministers of Christ find 
favour sometimes in the sight of those, firom whom they had 
reason tQ look for theirovms and contempt of that carnal mind 
which is enmity to the things of God. We may, therefece, 
without fearing to incur censure, conelnde, that in many places 
God works through the Instrumentality of his servants, thoo^ 
in their own estimaticoi they appear to have laboured in vain. 

The gospel in the district of Kingston at this period was not 
exclusively confined to the towns. Some of the plantations on 
which were many hundreds of slaves, r^eived the missionaries 
with all readiness. The proprietors were friendly to the doc* 
trines of Jesus Christ, and middtudes of the endaved negroee 
were willing to hear. The divine ardour by which the mission- 
aries were actuated, prompted them to enterprise ; and enter- 
jme finally terminated in success. But these points will best 
appear by recurring to the account which one of them has 
transmitted of his journeys and prospects, in the mountainous 
parts» amongthose who had been destitute of the form of god- 
liness. 

LETTER ni. 

SingstMf Jamaica^ Juh^ 21 y I7d6. 

*^ As I am going ^ loiig journey into the mountains and 
plains, I mean ^e sttgar-e<tates of St. George and St. Thomasi 
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I embrace tbos opportnnky of writing to you a fbw lines, to 
inform you what a good work the Lord has begun by the 
weakest of his instruments* 

^* About five weeks ago, I went with permission to Spring Gar« 
den, one of the hrgest and best sugar plantations on the isbnd, 
the property of the Honourable iar. Shirley. .On this planta- 
tion th^e were about 20 white men in offices, and six or sevea 
hundred brawns and negroes. At my first arrival the prospect 
appeared very gloomy and comfortless : all the whites laughed 
at the idea 0/ preachnig to the negroes ; insomuch that brother 
Francis the l^er, and two or three other brethren who went 
with me^ were greatly discouraged. However, I was resolved 
to preach, and soitodan alarm as often as I could, by night and 
by day, were it but under the shelter of the trees, or exposect 
to'the burning sun. But God was better to us than our fears. 

Colonel f a great planter, and a very civil man, happening 

to dine thore the next day, I had some conversation vmi him, 
and found he was no enemy to the gospel. He expresseda de« 
sire to hear me preach $ and they offered me the great haU, 
where all the whites and about 300 Inrowns and blacks assem* 
bled. Solemnity and attention appeared on every countenance^ 
and all kneeled down to prayer. From that time the clouds 
dispersed. I preached five or six times at Sjn-ing Garden, which 
is 42 miles northward from Kingston. I am now going east- 
ward to Petersfield ; and firom thence to an estate of Mr. Shir- 
ley's about 80 miles further. If the work prospers upon the 
sugar estates, the go^l will soon spread through all the island.'* 

From this letter we learn the state of religion in the country 
parts of Jamaica, and the dispontions of the planters towards 
it. During the preceding year tranquillity prevailed in the 
towns. Tne congregations were large and respectable ; so that 
those who were indmed to make disturbances, were awed into 
silence by the example and presence of the opulent and power- 
ful^ wluun they durst not ofiend. 

The prospects in Port Royal continued to brighten; the num- 
ber of convert! increased, and appearances in these departments 
of the island were highly favourable. Nor had they altogether 
proved delusive on the country estates in the following months ^ 
on the contrary, the power of divine grace was felt in many 
souls. And though the sanguine hopes which were entertained, 
proved in some degree fidhcious, the triumphs of the gospel 
were exceedingly great, as the following letter most fidly 

evinces. 

LETTER IV. 
Kingston f Jamaica^ Sundagf, Mty 21, 1797. 

^* Havmg finished^ by the grace of God^ the labours of this 
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koiy dbf) I te resolved, the Lord yMag, i 

ing to sec oat £ar the moDntams, and qwnd a vod^ amoiig the 

poor souls that are far firom Kin^gstOD, and perfaafis moch fiv- 

thcrfinom God. They have none to hd^ them: God pitf 

them! 

<^ Dear Sir, jjon wonid rgoiee to see the opeoii» we have 
in this extensm isboML We preach, at Spring Garden, on the 
nortfaernsdeof die island, and have diont 60 in sodecj. At 
PetenfieU, on the eastern sid^ we have maof oMire. Both 
these sogsur estates beioog to the HonaqrabkHottyShiriey* He 
has two other estates in Trdawnej; and the last time lie was 
in sown, he desired me to write to yon Ibr a mtoasler £ir tfaeoi. 
He wiU boild a ch^l, a house finr the minister, and will give 
lletween «f 140 and £lMO sabry. I hope, dear Sir, yon wiU 
not dday in sending one : a thousand soob are worth car- 
ing for. 

places 



Smilies, they cannot go £aar. When I first came here, we had 
five leaders; bat, ble^ed be God, we have now twenty, and 
work enon^forthem alL^ 

The state of Mont^ Boy was at this time not akogetfaerm- 
known to the society mKin^gstan* The little success which Bfr* 
Iish had met with after the dreadfol falamtties dready redted, 
the increase of the ministerial ladxmrs in Kingston, and the 
pleasing prospects which appeared on some of die plantations, 
as stated in the pteceding letter, romhined together to urge his 
recal firom this cooqnrativety barren spot. These drcnn^ 
atancest co-operating widi other canses, broug^ him to die 
" action, whm his ooUeagoe had been so pecnUady 



It was in the month of August 1797, diat Mr. Ksh received 
letters firam Kingston, statinj; th^ sudden but severeflln^as of 
lus fidlow-labourer, and sdiating his immediate return. This 
unexpected afflicdon, in conjunctkm with die incidents aheady 
mentioned, left but litde room fot oncevtamty. The caH ^h 
peared imperious, and urged him to obey. * He advsed die 
serious individoals among the fi«e mnlattoes and ftee^bhchs 
who resided in Montego Say, to fatkm him, but oonki not pre* 
Ta3* They were now deprived of all external aid i but the 
promises of God were not withdrawn. Tolaim, therefikir^ 
who is both able and wilUng to fceq> firom fidling those who con- 
fide in himt and to the word rf his grace, th^ vrere devoody 
commended ; and Mr. Fish, from a fiill convicdon of dvty, 
ihen took his most afiectionate leave of them. 

On his arrival in Kingston, he found that die members in 
aodety amounted lo sevmUnmdreds : but^ thuxi^^tte except 
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sire labour which had devolved on his fellow-jiussioniuyt dis- 
cipline had been much neglected, ^any among them, he 
soon discovered, were not only questionable characters, bui 
unworthy the name of Methodists. Of these, he was obliged 
to exclude as many as fifty-one^ some for the wilful neglect 
ofj the means of grace, some for disorderly conduct, and others 
for acts of immorality which would admit of no eiLcuse* 

His colleague, recovering from the severe illness with which 
in the month of August he had been so violently attacked, was 
enabled to visit some estates in the mountains : so that Mr^ 
Fish was for a season left alone to divide his labours between 
Kingston and Port Royal, in both of which places he was par- 
ticularly wanted. Of the state of religion in these towns, after 
having taken a survey of the congregations, and the numbers 
that composed the societies, he trsinsmitted the following 
account. 

LETTER V. 

Dated Kingston, Jatnaica, Sept. 23, 1^97. 

^< My colleague went into the country, intending to take a 
circuit of about ten days : but finding many doors unexpect- 
edly opened, and a pleasing prospect of abundant success, he 
has now continued above three weeks, and will not return tiU 
after the next Sunday* Hitherto my employment has been 
chiefly in town, where (including; Fort Royal) we have con«» 
stantly as much work as one missionary can attend to. Surely, 
if you saw the prospect of success which we have in this part 
of the island, and knew how distressed we are for want of more 
help, you would send us at least two or three fellow-labourers 
without delay. 

** It is now the time of the quarterly visitation of the society. 
I am sorry to find that it will be necessary to exclude some, on 
account ot their immoral lives. I have not yet gone through 
all the classes, and therefore cannot be very exact in the ac- 
count} but I suppose there will remain in Kingston about 10 
whites, 60 browns, and 250 blacks. Of the country I can give 
no regular account till my colleague returns. 

<< My regard for the people of Eangston is such, that I 
could rejoice to spend my last breath in serving them. Though 
I have so much work that sometimes I scarcely know what to 
do first, yet it is all {feasant and delightful : and though con- 
stantly engaged, in public or private, abroad or at home, ft-om 
four in the morning tiU ten at night, I bless God, I sourcely 
know what fatigue or weariness is ; so graciously has the Lord 
renewed my strength during my voyage from Montego Bay,, 
and since my arrival here.*' 

VOL. I. S K 
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The letters wlddi we have hid bcfive the readers waaSanaif 
concur in evincingthe want of more mifpunaiics. IncoQip&> 
tnce with these earnest solkitadoiiSy three were 9cm very eandj 
in 1798, whose names were Alexander, Campbell, and Wcm^ 
ler. Mbr. Alexander arrived in March^ and the two kttcr t^ 
wards the end of ApriL Their nmnben were now svfficient 
for every purpose : all those who were desirous to obtain in> 
stmction, coidd easily be attended ; and die missiaiiarieB had 
an oppuitimity of makii^ trial <if some new placesy in which 
the gospel had not yet beeo preached. 

It has been an objection almost as cdd^ Christianity^ which 
has been urged against its advocates, that tieie mem mre ememks 
to Cssar; and in all succeeding ages, from the first propaga- 
ti(Mi of the gospel to the present day, it has been the commcn 
lot of religious pecqple to be represented as disaflSKted to the go- 
vernment of the country v^er wUch they live. The Metho* 
distsin Jamaica were not without their dure of this undeserved 
reproach. 

In the beginning of April 1797, an opport u nity offered of 
bringing this cahmny to the test. A vciuatary sid)scripdan 
was at &iX time set on fbot,'to assist the madier<oantry in car- 

rg on the war. Akhough a poor people, the mend>ers of 
various societies were emulous ^o unite with their fiettow- 
subjects in testifying their inviolable attachment to the govern- 
ment and person of our most gracious sovereign. As indivi- 
duak, their contributions would have been unworthy of notice; 
but as a collective body, their exertions were a sufficient answer 
to those calumnies which tended to injure their r ep u tati on . Ou 
the present occasion, they raised among themadhres, by the 
most laudable exertions, in the course of a few days, the sum 
of £\BOi and such was the ardour which manifested itsdf on 
this occasimi, that many among them declared they would 
rather dispose of some of their clothes, than omit contributing, 
when duty and affection equally excited them to action. Both 
whites and bhcks united in the contribution; and even the 
^ves exerted themselves in testifying their loyalty at this im- 
portant crisis; and it may be fairly question^, whether any 
equal number of individuals in similar circumstances could be 
fmmd in the whole island, whose zeal was more ardent, or 
whose efforts were more successful. Our loyalty as a body has 
been demonstrated by our actions; and on this Aibject we chal- 
lei^ the most ri^ous investigation. 

The limits of this department of our histcny will not permit 
us to enter into every minute particular. In 1801, the number 
of members in society amounted nearly to six hundred through 
the wjiole island. JMan^ of these enjoyed the pardoning love of 
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God| and aU Bumifested a^sincere desire of isieing eaq>6rimen« 
tally acqaainted with him. llie societies might probably be mul- 
tiplied by siX| to give the amount of all the regular congregations» 
including all colours .and complexions* There were also nine 
local preachers or exhorters^ who spoke in public for God, and 
wwned their brethren to flee from the wrath to come* These 
were either blacks or people of colour. Their lives were pious; 
they were admirably adapted for the work in which they were en^ 
gaged; and) howev^ the voice of prejudice may exclaim against 
the intellectual powers of those who are of African birth and 
extraction, certain it is^ that the abilities of these men were frr 
from being contemptible. 

The rules which had been adopted for the internal regulation 
of the societies, divided the men from the women, and placed 
each sex in separate classes. They met at different times, and 
most of the zeoule classes had a female leader. Four public 
p^yer^meetings wereregularly held in differentparts of Kingston 
every week ; and every momine at five o'clock,and also onThurs- 
day evening, a sermon or public lecture was commonly given. 
Thus public meetings finr prayer, and public service in the chsum 
pel, visiting the uck, comforting the afflicted, reproving the 
disobedient, and superintending the classes, left but little room, 
either to extend the work frirther ablroad in difierent parts, or 
to permit the missionaries to waste their time in indolence and 
sloth. 

In the month of April 1802, however, iome of the local 
preachers belonging to the society in Kingston paid a visit to 
Morant Bay, and found many of the inhabitants of that place 
much disposed to hear the word of God -expounded, and to 
join in public worship. They were seconded in their endea* 
vours by Mr. Fish and Mr. Campbell. The ~ word which was 
ddUvcjred, had its desired effect upon many. In the beginning 
of July a society was formed consisting of about thirty persons, 
which, by the ensuing November, had augmented to ninetv. 
A spirit of hearing continued, and a plefasing prospect was held 
out of much future success. The congregations increased, and 
the work of God was carried on in the midst of that persecution 
which the rabble in most new places think it their duty to pro- 
mote : but God supported his servants while they were sur« 
rounded with dangers $ and while he protected them on every 
side, he prospered the work of their hands. 

Tlie more malignant enemies of Christianity did not relish 
^is promss' of religion. Like the infidel Sadducees, men- 
tioned Acts iv. 1 — 3. and v. 17, 18. they were filled with in- 
dignation at seeing the reform which had been produced in 
the manners of those who bad been their companions in guilt* 
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The sentiments of these men could not fail to be known to the 
rabble, and this gave a sanction to their ontrases ; so that in* 
temiptions became more frequent and more tonnidaUe. In 
consequence of these disturbances, an application was made (or 
a licence for the houses in which the meetings were held } bat 
this was refused by the magistrates. On the contrary, diese 
houses were represented,- as nuisances, to the quarter-sessions 
of the parish. The justices accordingW gave orders that the 
houses should be indicted at the next quarter-sessions, and the 
prosecution began accordingly. But the enemies of religion 
finding nothing to bring against either preacher or people^ that 
would beai' inspection, as being hostile to the laws either of 
God or man, they were compelled, however reluctantly, to 
give it up. 

As no legal opposition could be made, the meetings coDtioQ- 
ed, without sustaining any other interruption than that which we 
have already noticed, from those of the populace who neither 
feared God nor regarded man. A few disorderly individnaky 
indeedj from whose stations in life a superior mode of conduct 
mi|[ht have been expected, gave by their example some counte- 
nance to the mob; but ail these were insignificant circumstances. 
The cause of God rose triumphant over these oppositions; 
many were added to the infimt church, and gave reason to 
hope that they were added also to its spiritual Head. 

h^ this ^te of progressive prosperity things went on tiD 
December 1 802; when an Act, evidently subversive of the Tcrfe- 
ration Act of Great Britain, and most opposite to the spirit of 
our excellent constitution, passed the legislative assembly c^ 
Jamaica. The dreadful efl^cts of which this law was produc- 
tive to the cause of religion in Jamaica, are almost incalcula- 
ble. Not only the Methodist missionaries, but manv pious and 
useful preachers of different denominations, were mvolved in 
its influence. Mr. Reid, the Scotch missionary, and Mr. 
Sweigle, the Baptist minister, together with all the local 
preachers and exhorters throughout the island, were silenced 
in an instant. As this Act was an evident violation of the right? 
of all British subjects professing the Protestant religion, we will 
lay it, verbatim^ before our readers, and transmit it to pos teri ty; 
tlut future generations may contemplate with astonishment the 
decision of a legislative assembly, given so late as the commoice- 
ment of the nineteenth centuiy. The following is an exact 
copy? 

<< An Act to prevent preaching by persons not duly qualified 
by law. 

I. ^* Whereas there now exists in this bland an evil, which 
i§ d^ily increasing, and threatens fnuch danger to the peace and 
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^safety thereof, by reason of the preaching of ill-dbposed, illite- 
rate, or ignorant enthusiasts, to meetings of negroes and per- 
sons of colour, chieflj slaves, unlawfully assembled ; whereby 
not only the minds of the hearers are perverted with fanatical 
notions, but opportunity is afibrded to them of concerting 
schemes of much public and private mischief: JVe^ his Mdjef- 
iyU tn{ut dutiful and ioydl subjects J the Lieutenant Governor y Council ^ 
and Assembly^ of this your Majesties island of Jamaica^ humbly be* 
seech your Majesty tha^ it may be enacted ^ and be it therefore enacted 
end ordained by the authority of the safne^ That from and after 
the passing of this Act, in case any person not duly qualified 
and authorized, or permitted, as is directed by the laws of this 
island and of Great Britaui, shaU, under pretence <^ being a 
minister of religion, presume to preach or teach in any meet- 
ilng or assembly of negroes or people of colour within this 
island; every such person shall be deemed and taken to be a 
rogue ^md vagabond, and within the intent and meaning of this 
Act, and be punished in the manner hereafter mentioned. 
- II. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That it may and shall be lawful for any magistrate of the parish 
wherein the offence aforesaid shall be committed, on complaint 
made to him on oath, or upon his own hearing or view, to 
cause the offender to be apprehended and committed to the 
common gaol ; and shall forthwith associate with himself two 
other justices of the peace of the same parish ; and have au- 
thority to summon all persons, capable of giving evidence, to 
appear before them ; which three magistrates, so associated, 
shall, upon due conviction of the offender, adjudge him or her, 
if of free condition, to be committed to the workhouse, there 
to be kept to hard labour, fOr the first offence for the term of 
one month, and for every subsequent offence for the term of 
six months, each : and in case the offender shall be a slave, 
such offisnder shall for the first offence be committed for hard, 
labour to the nearest workhouse for one month, and for every 
subsequent offence to be sentenced to receive a public flogging, 
not exceeding thirty-nine lashes : provided always, that when- 
ever the offence committed by a white person shall appear of 
extraordinary heinousness, it shall and may be lawful for any 
one or more of the justices of the peace, and he and they ar^ 
hereby required, to secure the appearance of any such offen- 
der at the next subsequent supreme or assize court, by suffi- 
cient bail or commitment, to answer for the offence ; and^ on 
fomnction^ t& suffer such punishment as such court shall see fit to in^ 
fiictf not extending to life, 

in. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That from and after the passing of tliis Act, in case any owner. 
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possessory or occupier of any hdusey oiitiioiise» j^Btd^ or odier 
place whatsoever, shall knowin^y permit any meeting or assem- 
Uy of ne^;roes, or people of colour, for the purpose of hear- 
ing the preaching or teachii^ of any person of the descrip> 
don hereinbefcxe declared to be a rogue and vagabond, every 
person so permitting such meeting or assembly shall, <m con- 
viction thereof before the court otquarter-sessions of the same 
parish or precinct, incur a fine not exceeding one hundred 
pouxub, at the discretion of the said court, and be conunitted 
to the common gaol until such fine be paid, and until the ofieo- 
der shall have given security for hb future good behaviour, bf 
i^ecognizance for such time, and in^such sum, and with sudi 
sureties, as the court shall judge fit. 

^ Passed the Cdunctl^ ^ Passed ike Assemilyy MsVllk 

IBth Dec. 1802. Dm/ of Dec. 1803. 

M. Atkinson CL Con.** P. H. Redwood, Speaker.** 

« I consent f tUs 18/A Day of Dec. 1802, G. Nugent." 

Tlie law which we have given above, sets out with insinnat- 
ing, that some ill-disposed, illiterate, and ignorant enthusiasts, 
endanger by their preaching, &c. the peace and safety of the 
island. That these insinuations were perfectly unfounded^ ap- 
pears demonstrable firom a train of circumstances ; and that 
the firamers and supporters of this Act fully designed to pat an 
end to the preaching of the Methodist missionaries, wiU leave 
no room for a moment's doubt. If the above insinuations were 
true, why, we would ask, did they not support these insinua- 
tions by fiftcts ? If they could, they were bound in justice to 
themselves, and to the safety of the island, to have done it i 
and if they could not, they ought not to have passed the law. 
If the accusations were true, they ought to have been substan- 
tiated; and if false, they ought not to have been made. 

That evidences against those whom the bw considered as de« 
linquents were not difficult to obtain, if the charges hmi been 
true, is apparent from the nature of the alleged offences; but 
nothing en that kind, which the preamble to the Act so q>ed- 
4>usly sets forth, could ever be made to appear. Nay, not a 
sin^e attempt was ever made to substantiate the accusations 
which were made the [nretence for calling the Act into beuo^. 
' Not a single expression, dropped by any of the missionaries, 
was ever charged with disloyalty ; nor was any thing which 
frould sanction the insinuations that we now investigate, ever 
attempted to be inferred and made out from either the words 
or actions of the missionaries. 

Instead of being able to 8iri)stanftiate, by specific facts, the 
charges which apparently rendered the Act necesssryy the very 
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evidences which were pFocuied to coimct tibe missioiiarieii 
dF the guik of preaching, invariably bore their tesdmony in 
favour of their peaceable demeanor. On the trial of Mr» * 
Williams, of Motant Bay, when the witnesses were interro- 
gated, whether or not they had ever heard any thing of impro^ 
per doctrine from any of our preachers, which could tend t0 
mislead the minds either of slaves or of other persons, they 
invariably answered, that they never had. 

.The Act wa^no^ooner passed into a law, than it was ordered 
to be promulgated in the public newspapers ; and on the twen- 
ty-fifth of December, 1802, it appeared in print. It sooii 
circulated through the island \ and m the course of a few days, 
reached Morant Bay, the place in which persecution seemed 
to have taken up its principd abode. 

The title of the Act, and that clause which prohibited all 
<< persons firom preaching, who were not duly qualified and 
aitthorized, or permitted, as was directed by the laws of the 
island and of Great Britain," was understood to apply to thos6 
only who had not obtained a qualification agreeably to the in- 
junctions of the Act of Toleration in England. And in the 
confidence of this persnasion, tlje missionaries, conscious of 
their legal qualifications, continued to preach without the ap^ 
prehension of any interruption ; but in this they soon found 
themselves much deceived, as the sequel will evince. 

During the time that genuine religion had been prospering; 
in Morant Bay, it had pleased infinite Goodness to raise up a: 
Mr. Williams, a free man of colour, who, in the capacity oif a 
local preacher, was very serviceable in promoting the work that 
had been begun. Mr. Williams was of a most exemplary charac- 
ter, and possessed abilities calculated for great usefulness. As he 
hadnot, however, been regularly qualified,he came immediately 
within the letter of the law; and, to avoid its penalties, refrain- 
ed frt>m speaking, ^e was the more readily induced to this,^ 
as the quaffter*ses8ions was at hand ; to which he intended to 
apply, to obtain those qualifications which the law appeared 
to demand. 

However,hesoon found himself greatlymistaken in his expec- 
tations. The law was read at the quarter-sessions ; and orders 
were given to have the Act enforced in all its rigour, and that 
copes should be posted in the most conspicuous places of the 
parish, that ignor^ce of its existence might not fomish any 
one with a plea for infringing it. 

Mr. Williams, together with two other local preachers, then 
appeared before the sessions, and solicited to be qualified ac- 
cording to law ; but, instead of obtaining that grant which they 
requested, they were ordered away by the ^ef magistrate ^ 
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who at the same time observed, *^ that they ought to be Cdm- 
miued for daring to address the court." This remarkaUe in* 
stance of lenity was manifested on the 4th of January, 1803. 

On the evening of the following day, about twenty seriooi 
persons assembled} among whom vras Mr. Williams. They 
sung a few hymns, joined together in prayer to God, and then 
retired ; without attempting, either by preachine or teachingi 
to violate the law that was to be so rigorously en£>rced. 

'* Sanguinary laws (says a great modem writer) are never in 
want c^ agents to execute them, nor of individi^ils to infonn 
against those who offend." This wtts particularly the case at 
Morant Bay. An information was instantly lodged against 
those who had assembled. Thetna^strates took Mr. Willianis's 
conduct into consideration, and viewed it in a very serious light. 
It was considered as preaching, and theniext day he was i^pre* 
hended, and taken before five magistrates. Several witnesses 
were then produced to prove what Mr. Williams had no inten* 
tion to deny j but none of them could prove that he had been- 
either preaching or teaching in the sense that the law meant. 
It was, however, satisfactorily demonstrated, that he had been 
guilty both of singing and, prtyingf and of these complicaled 
crimes Mr. Williams stood convicted. 

The magbtrates observed, that these proceedings were am 
evident eva^on of the law, and that Mr.- Williams had subjected 
himself to the penalty which it had threatened to inflict. Mr. 
Williams told them, that he had no conception that singing a 
few hymns, and praying, was either preaching or teaching ; 
and that if it were, he had applied for a qualification, and had 
been refused. His trial was quickly dispatched; so that he had 
neither time nor use for any further defence. 

It was on this trial that the witnesses were asked by Mr. 
WiUiams, whether they had ever heard any in^ropec doarines 
firom the preachers, or any thing that could tenid to mislead the 
minds either of the slaves or of other persons ? Their answers 
were decidedly in favour of the preachers. The fear of detach- 
ing the slaves from due subordmation, has always been made 
the pretext for prohibiting preaching; but, notwithstanding this 

{>retendedor imaginary danger, nothing has ever been adduced 
rom real observation to prove the truth of such assertioiis. 
The fact, indeed, is exactly the reverse: the more the fear of 
God takes place in the hearts of those people, the more obe» 
dient and subordinate they are : and this change is evident in 
those of the Methodist societies. 

Mr. Williams, having been found guilty of that species of 
singing which meant preachings was sentenced to one month's 
hanl labour in the work-house, and was instantly removed from 
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tri^l to ptinishineht. Whether this punishment , howevei*! was 
thought to be. too severe, or that it would appear odious in th« 
eyes of the public, it is difficult to say ; but the fact was, that 
instead of chaining him, and putting him to labour with the 
runaway slaves, which was the import of his commitment, the 
gaoler had directions to keep him closely confined in the gaol or 
work^house during the period above statedi 

The room in which he was confined was close, and the floor 
paved with brick ; but, what was of greater consequence, the 
apartment, taken all together, was exceedingly damp \ so that an 
infliction of this nature is sometimes attended with the most 
fatal efi^s in the insalubrious dungeons of Jamaica* 

In the midst of this confinement, he found the consolation* • 
of God neither to be few nor small : he knew in whom he had 
believed ; his trust was in the living God, and his mind was 
kept in perfect peace. He felt the supporting grace of the Re- 
deemer, in whose cause he was called unjustly to suffer, and , 
was preserved without a disposition to murmur at this afflictive 
dispensation. 

Indeed, so graciously was he preserved, that, though con- 
fined in this solitary mansion, the rheumatic pains, under which 
he had occasionally laboured, did not increase upon him during 
his imprisonment ; and he was finally liberated without sus- 
taining any bodily injury. What added to his consolation wasy 
to hear that the society remained unshaken in the midst of these 
troubles, and evinced their faith by their love and zeal for 
God. The conduct of all was exemplary and peaceable on 
these trying occasions ; so that, though in the furnace of af* 
fliction, they could plainly perceive the compassionate hand of 
God. 

The period of Mr» Williams's imprisonment being expired, 
he was directed to find bail for his appearance at the next quar- 
ter-sessions, to be tried for the penalty which the law inflicts 
on the owners or possessors of houses in which prayer and 
preaching had been practised : with this direction he refiised to 
comply } he was therefore kept in confinement another day ; 
and when they found he would not accept of liberty upon such 
unworthy conditions, they thought proper to sign his discharge, 
and he was accordingly released. 

This worthy man, however, had scarcely been liberated an 
hour, before Mr. Campbell, one of the missionaries, was brought 
to the same room to supply his place. He had been guilty of 
a similar ofifence, had been apprehended by the same authority, 
tried by the same magistrates, and committed to the same pri- 
son. To give, therefore, in detail some of the leading features 
ef his gaiki and of the circumstances of his trial and punish- 

VOL. I* ^h 
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mentf k wiD be necessarj to cany back oar views to the pcrod 
in iriuch Sfr. WilUams was first confined^ becaoae tlie narratives 
of both are closely ootmectecL 

Mr. Campbdlt hearing that Nfrv Williams had been taken vf 
and confined because he had jomed with others in singing and 
prayer, repaired immediately to Morant Bay ; and, considering 
himself properly qualified, he made no scra{^ to preadii scon 
after his arnvaL The licence whidi he had obtained previoosly 
to hb leaving England, was at this time deemed legal ; and 
therefore, notwithstanding the late law, he fidt himself secnre. 
The Toleration Act of England had given to it the legality ell 
which he rested ; and nei^er himsetf, nor Mr/ Fish, had any 
conception that the late act was intoided to operate in direct 
contravention to an established law of the mother-coontry. The 
people of Morant Bay, in consequence of the imprxsomuent of 
Mr. Williams, were much afflicted ; hot they had placed theii 
repose in the promises of God, and rejoiced exceciUngly when 
they found that the missionaries had not deserted them in the 
midst of their distress; 

The first evening that Mr. Campbell attempted to speak in 
public, he was apprehended, and taken before one of the ma- 
gistrates who resides in the place. He was interrogated on his 
conduct, and produced his licence, as containing that qualifica^ 
tion which exempted him from the penal part oTthe law. The 
magistrate concurred with him in this sentiment, telling him that 
It would do for the present, and he was finirly dism»ed with- 
out either injunction or compromise. 

On this discharge Mr. Campbell continued to preach for se^ 
veral days without any legal interruption whatsoever. Bnt k 
was not long before he received various intimations that some 
misfortune awaited him, though he knew not precisely in what 
particular form. In consequence of this information, he return* 
ed to Kingston, to take the advice of counsel on the legality of 
his licence, as it stood in relation to the new law; and being 
informcfd by the professional gendemen whom he consulted, 
that his licence gave him all the qualification which was nece^ 
sary, he returned again to Morant Bay, and continued to preach 
in public, as he had been accustomed prior to the passing of 
the new law. 

In thiB mode of conduct Mr. Campbell continued until the 
7th of February 180S ; when be was apprehended and taken 
before four magistrates, among whom was the very person 
who had previously given him his discharge. On the appear- 
ance of the culprit, they asked him if he was aware of the low 
which forbade unqualified persons to preach? To this his 
reply was, << that be did not consider himself of thalt descrip- 
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^iorif as he liad qualified himself under the laws of England." 
He tlien produced his licence » upon the reading of which^ one 
of the magistrates observed, that it was his opmion that Mr. 
Campbell's licence was not sufficient, and that he came under 
the penalty of the new law. Mr. Campbell said in reply, that 
he had not come thither without advice. He was then called 
upon to make his defence. He inquired what law of the island 
was against his licence. The answer he received was, that he 
might propound questions, but they were not obliged to answer 
him. Mr. Campbell then observed, that if that were the case, it 
was of no use for him to say any thing in his defence. Here the 
altercation ended, and Ii^. Campbell was committed to prison* 

In this abode of solitude Mr. Campbell was not long con- 
fined; but while he was in prison, he was kept so closely that npne 
but his wife and children were (during part of the time) per- 
mitted to remain in the room with him. Through the iron 
gratings of his windows, his friends were permitted to converse 
with him occasionally ; and he found means, though thus im- 
muredy to exhort them to be steadfast and immoveable in the 
ways of God, and to look beyond the cloudy dispensation which 
then overwhelmed them. From the consolations which he felt 
in his own soul, he was enabled to impart comfort to others, 
and to exhort them to hold fast whereunto they had attained^ 
and to urge, undaunted, their way to eternal life* 

He had not been confined many days before he obtained a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, to remove his body before the supreme 
court of judicature, wbJch was then sitting : he was accordingly 
•conducted thither i and his cause was heard before the chief 
justice of the island and two assistant judges. 

Mr. Campbell's counsel pointed out, in a masterly and perr 
spicuous manner, that he did not come under that description 
of persons which the law intended to forbid ; but that he had 
been legally qualified under the laws of Great Britain ; and he 
challenged the opposite counsel to produce any law of the 
island pnder which Mr. Campbell could further qualify, to ex« 
«mpt' himself from those charges which were now brought 
against him. • The opposite counsel entered largely into those 
imaginary dangers which resulted from preaching to mulattoes 
and slaves, but without attempting to bring home the charges 
upon Mr. Campbell, or to adduce any specific instances in sup- 
port of the theory which he advanced. It was a declamation, 
which rather apologized for the law, than criminated the de- 
fendant i and rested upon hypothetical possibility, without any 
personal application. 

Mr. Campbell, however, was found ^ilty of preaching at 
Morant Baji and nothing could be said m bk l^half. Tk^t 
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s ufl kiqi t evidences of his guilty and lie was finaBj con* 
^h''*'*^ The diief justice, indeed, was of opinicMi, diat Mr. 
CampbeB's licence was saffident; bat the majoritT of the court 
heingQf»difl[ereiit judgment, he was oUiged to give waj, and 
to proDoonce that thej (the maioritf) were of opinion, that Mr. 
CampbelTs licence was not mffifiem to protect him from the 
penalty of that law which he had broken* 

On the second daj after these transactions, anodber hearing 
took place on the Taliditj of his c omniiiin e ni ; in which it was 
•aitcfjrtnfffly pTQTed, fipom seveial laW'cases, that it "was not 
▼alid either in form or snhsrance. But these cases were over- 
mled, and foond to be of no avaiL The cfiief justice, indeed, 
seemed evidently of opinion, that the informalities and defects 
in the commitment were fatal to it ; but the other judges were 
of a different way of thinking. Indeed, it appeared h^lily 
probable, that if the decision of the cose had been entirely left 
to the chief justice, \f r Campbell woold have been acqottted. 

Ihe trial and imprisonment of Mr. Campbdl became an 
instmctiTe lesson to Mr. Fish, who stood nearly in the same 
predicament. From the drcmnstances of that trial, he learned 
diat it would be necessary to apply to the quarter-sessions for 
« licence for himself) as the bte decision had informed him that 
his authority was nearly as illegal as that of Mr. CampbeiL The 
qoarter-sessions in Kingston happening the day after this deci- 
sion, Mr. Fish applied accordingly ; but moch hesitation took 
pbce. However, on his producing his letters of ordin^ion, he, 
and he only, was permitted to take the oaths prescribed by die 
Toleration Act of^ Great Britain. 

Previously to the application of Mr. Fish, hopes were enter- 
tained by some, that licences might be procured by the local 
preachers; but others, iHio were better acquainted widi the state 
of things, were less sanguine. The difficukr, however, with 
which w. Fish obtained his licence, rendered it perfectly use- 
less for any of the local preachers to apply. They were wait* 
ing in the court at the time that he succeeded; but not being 
Me to produce those testimonials of ordination through whidi 
he had been successful, their application would only have ex* 
posed them to the censure of the court ; and therefore they 
desisted. 

When the new law was published, which was on Christmas 
dfly> the Bsq>tists, who were somewhat n u mer ous in the island, 
ceased to assemble to worship God ; and the reason of this con- 
duct was, because Mr. Swiegle, their pastor, was a man of co- 
lour. Mr. Reid, the Scotch minister, who, like Mr. Swiegle, 
was, an excellent and pious man, was reduced to the same di<: 
lemma : t^ minister ceased preaching also; not because he was 
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afraid of imprisonment, but because the people were afraid to 
hear him. The houses in which prayer-meetings had usually 
been held, could be opened for that purpose no longer; and 
those who had been accustomed to officiate on these occasions 
were under the necessity of being silent. 

The success, however, of Mr. Fish in obtaining a licence* 
though accompanied with the utmost difficulty, emboldened 
Mr. Swiegle and Mr. Reid to apply for liberty to preach to their 
respective congregations ; but their applications were made in 
vain. Mr. Campbell, after having performed his quarantine, 
vms at length liberated from the workhouse, or house of cor- 
rection, to remain in silence, or to commit new crimes I He, 
notwidistanding, repaired to Kingston, and obtained a licence 
about the middle of May, as Mr. Fish had done before, from 
the quarter^essions held in that place. 

On this occasion, Mr. Fish observes, in a letter dated Haj the 
20th, 1803, as follows: ^* In consequence of Mr. Campbell's 
having obtained a licence, the mouths of two of us are open : 
but it was in vain for our exhorters to apply ; nay, even Mr. 
Warren, although a white man, and a most excellent person, 
was refused. The only objection against him was, his not be- 
ing in holy orders. It is not yet certain, whether our licences 
obtained in Kingston will be allowed as valid in any other pa- 

S'sh. In the mean time, thank God ! our congregations in 
ingston are rather increased than diminished ; and the. society, 
during the last six months, is augmented from 435 to 515. 
Most of our Morant Bay friends continue steadfast, although 
in the midst of foes, and deprived of the public means of 
grace. Those who are able, do not think it too much to travel 
thirty-one miles to Kingston, to enjoy the ordinances of the 
gospel. In the mean time, the situation of the Baptists is truly 
deploraUe. We have one place open, and two preachers al- 
lowed to work ; but they, as to public ordinances, are altoge^ 
ther destitute." 

Mr. Campbell, having obtained this licence in Kingston, once 
more made his appearance at Morant Bay, in company with Mr. 
Fish. They went at the time of the quarter*sessions, and pre- 
sented a written petition to the magistrates, praying for a licence 
for a house in that place in which thej had been accustomed to 
meet : at the same time they observed, that they had been duly 
qualified in Kingston, according to the Toleration Act ; but that 
they were wiUing to take the oaths again, if required. The 
Court did Meters. Fbh and Campbell the favour to read their 
petition $ which was then returned by the chairman, with this 
reply, << The afkagistrales are unanimously resolved to grant jxb 
licences.'^ 
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Thetmsiiies^hiHrairer,dkliiott)eniuiiateliere. Tbe)iuigistnte& 
Bovrrevived a branch of the proiecution which had been drop* 
ped £ar the spac^ of three months, and issued a wammt to ap- 
prehend Daniel dmpbell and John Williamsy and to lay them 
under the penalty of j£100twhich» according to the new law and 
their interpretation of it,,they had incorreq^ as occupiers and 
posMssQTB of the meeting-hoiise at the time of their being pro- 
secuted for preadiing. .in consequence of these proceedu^, 
a *-ip«*Tt^Mi» was repeatedly sent to Kingston (thirty-one miks) 
inth £ill directions to take Mr. Campbell into custody : provi- 
dentiallyy however, he always escaped capture. But, under- 
standing that if they once took him, they were resdved not 
only to enfiorce the penalty of 16IOO, but to require such seciw 
xities as he coidd not possibly give, he found it useless either 
to contend or to make any appeaL In order, therefore, to 
avoid perpetual imprisonment, he meditat e d his departure from 
the island } and, ^er meeting with the foil appnHntion of his 
friends on the p ropriety of the measure, he embarked for £ng« 
land as soon as an opportunity presented itself, and arrived m 
London November die 27th, 1803. 

One remark is here worthy of peculiar observation. At the 
time that Messrs. Fbh and Campbell applied to the quarter- 
sessions of Morant Bay for a licence for a house, the pansh was 
totally destitute of a minister : the rector, through ill health, 
had been obliged to quit the island, and no curate could be pro- 
cured to supply his place ^ so that the whole parish was desti* 
tote of public worship. 

An event happened about this time, which is worthy of no- 
tice : a letter nx»m Jamaica^ dated July 23, 1803, observes as 
follows : <*Two negroes were executed on the parade in Kingston 
a diort time since, for being ring-leaders of a gang of negroes, 
who wer^ to have set fire to Kingston, and ^urdered all the 
whites : a number of the rest, I understand, are to be sent off 
the island. • How thankfol ought we to be, that not one of 
these was found to be a hearer of the teaching and preachine 
of the persons who are deemed to be rogues and vagabonds by 
our late law!" 

No doubt can be entertained, that the execrable vil|anies of 
these incendiaries would have been imputed to the Methodists, 
if any one of the delinquents had been in the habit of attends 
ing their ministry. This, under existing circumstances, would 
have been made a pretext for prcdubiting their puUic worship $ 
and k most be acknowledged, that it would have ^ven sane* 
tion to the severities which have hitherto be«i exercised with»- 
out a cause : f<frthough, in case such an event had happenedl, 
there would have b^n no necessary connectioa betroen Ibt 
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ttRxt and the supposed causey yet men acting under the 
Bion of prejudice^ would gladly have availed themsetves of such 
a specious opportunity, without leaving any room for disoimi* 
nation. 

The gospel^ in all its forms, is calculated to reform mankind^i 
those, therefore, who are placed in power must be insensible 
to their secular interests, if they will not avail themselves of 
its assistance when placed within their reach. The dictates of 
policy, in this view, co-operate with the principles of revelation^ 
and link together the temporal and eternal interests of the hu« 
xnan race. 

At the period in which this attempt was made to destroy 
Kingston by fire, upwards of 500 were in the Methodist soci«* 
ety m that town, and not one was implicated in the charge. 
May we not then reasonably presume,' that if the number of 
members had amounted to as many thousands, all would have 
been exempted from this atrocious sin ? And may we not also 
presume, that if those, whose lives were justly sacrificed for 
their crimes, had been permitted to attend the instructions of 
the missionaries, such a reformation might have been wrought^ 
as would have led them to abhor that wickedness which they 
were about to perpetrate ? Reason tells us, that this might 
have been the case; and we are warranted in drawing these pro^ 
bable condu^ons. 

May we not also, on the opposite side of this question, pre-^ 
sumey that those who are now pious might have joined thefr 
companions in guilt, if there had been no reformation by the 
exertions of the missionaries ; in which case the concerted plan 
might have been carried into execution \ the town might have 
been reduced to ashes ; and those, who oppose tlie progress of 
religion, might have weltered in their blood. We cannot trace* 
the intricacies of Providence, nor penetrate the latent purposes 
of God, ¥4io fi-equently makes use of mediums for the safety 
of ungratefol man, vrbich we neither suspect nor know. Even 
Morant Bay may be indebted for its preservation to those pious 
persons who have been treated with so much severity : we know 
not what schemes might have been concerted for its desolation^ 
which God has kin<Dy prevented by introducing the gospel, 
and by reforming those who might have been the projectors of 
unheard-of crimes. 

Sooner or later, wickedness defeats its own purposes, and 
procures for its authors those calamities which it intended to 
avoid. We see this exemplified in manv iiiistances here below; 
there are many others, without doubt, mat are not less certain, 
though invisible; and many more still we shall behold, when 
the light of ^emity shall dispel the shadows of time. 
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Reformation stands opposed to vice ; and it is both the ddty 
and interest of communitieSf and individuals^ to promote the 
former, as the only effectual way to repel the latter. The 
.warnings which God has given to the bland of Jamaica have 
been both numerous and awful. ** What has thus frequently 
appeared (says a late author) will probably happen again ; and 
the insolence of wealth, and the confidence of power^ may 
learn a lesson of humility fironli the contemplation." 

The removal of Mr. (Jampbell, and the silencingrof the local 
preachers^ both whites and blacks, placed Mr. Fish in an ardu" 
ous situation. It is true, his labours were confined to King^ 
ton, because the severity of the lavr forbade him to enter as a 
missionary in any other part. But his public preaching in 
Kingston,' both mornings and evenings, the care of the classes, 
and the superintendance of all, left no vacant periods for preach- 
ing in other places, if favourable opportunities had been per- 
mitted to offer : this, however, the law which has been already 
transcribed absolutely precluded ; and as Mr. Fish was the only 
missionary in the island, he could not be idle, thon^ the 
distant societies were obliged to languish without any public 
guide. 

In this state the missionary affairs of Jamaica continued for 
some time, without any material occurrence. No interruption 
was offered in Kingston; and, notwithstanding the commotions 
which had been occasioned, the congregations continued large, 
and the members of the society gradually increased. Towanls 
the close of the year 1803, Mr, Fish states the number and con« 
dition of the society to be as follows : 

*^ The number of members in Kingston (the only society of 
which it is possible for me to make any regular return) was afc 
the September visitation 530 1" of whom there were 14 whites^ 
98 browns, and 418 blanks; of these, 482 were baptized, and 
the remaining 48 were catechumens. Those of firee condition 
amounted to 246, and those that wer^ enslaved to 284. Of 
men the number was 201, and of women 329 : three only had 
paid the debt of nature between March and September; which, 
considering the sickly season of the year, was the smallest num- 
ber that had been known for a series al years. Of those who 
had departed this life, Mr. Fish speaks as follows : 

" Patience Jackson sincerely feared, and, I trust, loved 
God, and walked accordmg to the gospel. Her death was 
sudden, so that no particular account of it can be given.** 

*' Thomas Hay was many years a pious and exemplary Chris- 
tian. He bore his last illness with much patience, and calm 
resignation to the will of God. The last time I saw him was 
the day before he died : he was then insensible, and was therein 
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i^re atkaUe to exjiress his state, to tell his consolations, and hi; 
prospects .of eternity, or to unbosom either hb hopes or fears^ 
But £rom that unshaken confidence in the Redeemer which he 
had constantly expressed, and from the genuine Christian tern* 
per that he had continued to evidence, tl^re is no cause to doubt 
of his eternal happiness." 

** Margaret Frances was a Tery old member of the Methodist 
society ; she bdonged to our connexion on the continent, and 
bzs since been well known in. some of the Windward Islands. 
She came hither from St* Kitt's, well recommended by Mr* 
BrownwelL Her sickness was short, and not thought to be 
dangerous till the very last hour. She was zealous for Godj 
and alive in every duty.** ' 

*^ Comparing' this letter with a former one (continues Mr« 
Fish), you wilffind, that the Kingston society continues to in^ 
^ease, but not rapidly. Our congregations are large ; especi* 
ally at the five o'clock morning lectures, which for some tirn^ 
paat have been better attended than I ever knew them to be 
before.** * 

Though the Act had operated in all itsrigour on th<ise against 
whom it was directed, its day of triumph was but short. Bf 
the constitution of Jamaica, the law which we contemplate could 
only claim, through the legislative powers of the island, a tem-' 
porary existence. The permanency of its duration, depended 
vpon the royal assent. To ratify or nullify colonial laws, is a^ 
branch- of the royal prerogative. Without the approbation of 
His Majesty, permanency can have no connexicm with law. 
• That particular regard which his present Majesty has shewn 
to the liberties of his rrotestant subjects, and to their rights of 
worshipping God agreeably to the dictates of their own con-> 
sciences, will transmit his name to posterity, as the father of his 
people, and a firiend to the gospel of Jesus Christ. It is by his' 
favourable interposition, under the grace of God, that pure 
j^ligion has been permitted to difiuse itself through his domi-* 
nicms $ and his benevolence has riveted to his person the af- 
fections of a gratefiil people. 1 hey bear him in the arms of 
faith and prayer to the throne of grace ; and there is reason to 
believe, that God has prolonged his valuable life in answer to 
their supplications. 

The rigour which was aimed at by the law in question, de- 
feated the purposes for which it was passed : His Majesty, dis* 
approving of every species of persecution, signified his disap« 
probation* of it, and granted to his people in Jamaica the same 
celigioas liberty which their feUow-subjects enjoyed at horned 
The royal determination was soon wafted across the Atlantic $ 
ajpd the newspapers, which, in 1B02 had announced its existence, 
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were epplojed isv iSCM* to declare that His M^est^ tmi 
lowed the law, and that it consequently was aimulled. 

It is witli a degree of pleasure, which in some mesaun com- 
pensates for ouF former aorrow, that «e tzai^aaribe tbe loUov* 
ipg parcigr^phsi irom the Royal Gazene of Kingpton m Jamaica: 
and we do it with the greater readiness^ as il tends towoukihai 
justice azid tQ^srailion which hsve unifcrmlrf dtstiapifshgd the 
po^duxt Qf QHT gracious Soveretgni since the providence of God 
raised him to tl^ British throne. And as every ideni to die 
^ared rights of conscience qnist rejoice in an action ao wcnAf 
9f a British monaccht a knowledge of the fact cannot hSL to 
pj^i^e p^titode in ewxief feeHng hearL The extracts are as 
follow : 

^ Untfi ^ AismUf, Deamkr 1£^ 19M. A owssage 
fpQno^ U9 HoSMOur the lieutenant Governor by his so^rolary : 
f Mr. 3p«UEet» I am directed by the lieutenant Oo^rexnof to 
}^' b^ore the homse ^ extract of a ktter frooi Earl Onsdeay 
4^^ PQWning-fitroet, 7th of Jone» 1SQ4, together with Ao 
draught of a bill which his Honour has been instructed to pto- 
|iDse to the house, to be pas&ed into a kw.' 
i< £xtr9K:t Qf a letter fima the Right HouoiffaUoEasi C!anden 

tfii tjeutetigutt General Nugent, dated Downing"itieot, Jane 

^ Sif » I bt^revjlh transmit to yoy an order of bb Majesty i^ 
goiinci^ dsited April flSd last, disaUowing an Act passed by the 
legV^fanive of the island of Jamaica isi Deceinfaer IMS, eslided^ 
VAn Act to prevent pseoching bjppessouft not duly qualified 
Vy law )' ]|n4 ^ further order o£ His Majesty in council of the 
%»ina date^ to which is annexed the dnught of a bitt vpoR the 
aaine subject, which> in compliance with the directioi^ coft- 
Viup^ ip the said oipdery I am to dasice yoa vnlt take ao mAf 
qpfOf^vMj oS psY^iosiag to th(e ^mmMTU^ bo* passed iaiQi 

<> Orderedi^ That tbe sdMvre message, an4 ^1^ P*pe>^ «a^ 
do^rn ^h^arewitl:^ do lie on the table fior the perank of the 

njtei^beits.'' 

^< HfiH/e' of jktmVyy Dec. 17rt^ 18M. 

<f Th^ abpve message and papecs b^ingi-efesredto a cem» 
mittee on the state of the island, 

^ The Hjouse. rescdved itself into suchcommittee) and^ bemg; 
ne^aped, i^pidsed rescdiitiposf which wens agreed t^, «#m» Me. 
HS^ follows: 

*^ To 9finA a message to. his Hononv thii Lieutenant Gover* 
nor,^ to aji^quaint bim«. that in ceosequenco o£ his Honout^s mes* 
^ge of the 13th instants accompaxued with^a leport from Ae 
Board (^ JUnscb o£ Trade and Piautationa tdt Hi| ^eety, anA 



